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Back 
into the trade-winds 


The guests had gone, insisting 
Marjorie had a genius for salads. 
Charles was curious. “Say, Marg,” 
he said, “what viv you do to that 
dressing?” “Sh-h-h—old dear, that 
was Howard’s Mayonnaise Salad 
Dressing,” she said, “and not one 
of them guessed. Isn’t that great?” 





Howarp’s Mayonnaise 
Salad Dressing is made 
by J. F. Howard, Inc., 
Boston. It has been 
on the market for 
thirty years. For a 
long time it practised 
the virtues of the 
shrinking violet. “Out of sight, out of mind” got in its 
deadly work till only a comparatively few people knew 
of its incomparable flavor; its pure ingredients; that it 
keeps perfectly any length of time. 

Then a new management took over this old-time 
product. Intensive merchandising was employed. The 
sales curve began to go up. Advertising Headquarters 
was engaged. In something like six months the business 
was back almost to the high point of its banner year. 

It has been a corking little campaign. Altogether a 
very pretty example of sales effort and advertising 
whistling up a breeze to blow a meritorious piece of 
goods out of the doldrums. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Are Your Salesmen Equipped 
To Sell the Farm Market? 


D O they have the facts about it, localized to meet their 
individual needs? Are they equipped to present those 
facts intelligently? Do they have them in “black and 
white,” or do they have to depend upon memory? Ds 


It is a part of our service to equip your salesmen, your branch 
managers and your sales executives with convenient portfolios 
containing every fact about the farm market that is vital to the 
making of a sale. Each portfolio is localized to meet the needs of 
the man who carries it. The information it contains is broken 
down to counties, so that it means something to the individual 
dealer. 


In addition to that, we are prepared to address the conventions of 
your own or your jobbers’ salesmen—national or local. Trained 
field men will gladly work with your salesmen individually to 
secure the wider use of sales helps, window trims and other co-| 
operative material. 


This is an individual service to the 


po hg advertiser. We have no set plan; we 
Missour! Rurelist ee A + es and fit the plan to 

nsas Farmer the need. en the plan is completed 
Ea | ee ally Raed it may not be spectacular or pretty, 
The Progressive Farmer but it will be intensely practical. 


The Prairie Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


The American Agriculturist The difference between a good and a 


Wallaces’ Farmer poor salesman is very slight. It may 

Hoard’s Dairyman lie chiefly in the matter of proper 

Ea eng Dery ll equipment. Let us tell you how we 

Ohio Farmer can help. 

2,000,000 Circulation—One Order, One Plate, One Bill 
Ghe : 


STANDARD e472 UNIT 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr, 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 


Your Sales Problem is National—That of Your Dealer” 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both 
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Pitfalls That Yawn Before the 


Unwary Advertiser 


Some Factors That May Rob a Campaign of Its Fullest Effectiveness 


By Ray Giles 


WE were discussing advertis- 
ing in its more general as- 
pects. My companion began to 
expound a sort of doctrine which 
grew more interesting as he went 
on. In substance, he said some- 
thing like this: 

“When you look it squarely in 
the face, you cannot fail to dis- 
cover that advertising is one of 
the most miraculous forces in 
business. A poorly-chosen sales- 
man can almost wreck a territory 
in very little time. A dishonest 
cashier may abscond and ruin a 
whole business. An _ inefficient 
works manager through upsetting 
production may leave open great 
gaps through which competition 
can enter. 

“Now, advertising is quite free 
from most of these risks, and for 
a very simple reason: It is almost 
invariably created and sent out to 
do its work under the direct super- 
vision of the best minds in the 
business. You know exactly what 
it is going to say—so the adver- 
tisement is, in that respect, entirely 
unlike the salesman who leaves all 
primed up with training but who 
throws overboard his good selling 
talk the minute he gets into the 
field. The delivery of space and 
circulation being matters of mathe- 
matics, there is little question 
about receiving one’s money’s 


worth. The message is perfectly 
under the control of the house, 
and since no one deliberately sets 
out to produce inferior advertise- 
ments, it 


actually happens that 


Table of Contents on page 234 


definitely poor advertising is al- 
most a rarity. So the advertising 
campaign which actually harms an 
enterprise instead of helping it is a 
freak of business, while the sales- 
man, works manager, or cashier 
who harms a business is not near- 
ly so uncommon.” 

That outlook on advertising is 
an extremely satisfying one. But 
the very effectiveness of advertis- 
ing makes it dangerously easy to 
be led into some of the pitfalls in 
the path of the advertiser, particu- 
larly the manufacturer who is new 
at it. The purpose here is to 
spread out for inspection some of 
the more common factors. that 
may rob an advertising campaign 
of its fullest effectiveness. 


I 


Junk-shop advertising. Adver- 
tising, with some companies, is 
still a thing that has just “growed 
up.” The manufacturer has a 
general belief in advertising. It 
may be recognized that advertis- 
ing is as necessary a part of the 
average business as accounting or 
a shipping department, but the ad- 
vertising effort consists of a 
lot of odds and ends which can 
neither be unified nor show the 
manufacturer any great benefit. 

An executive who manages the 
advertising for one of the big 
tobacco companies was recently 
amused at receiving an invitation 
to discuss a similar opening with a 
competitor who, to the best of his 
belief, did practically no advertis- 
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ing. More as a lark than anything 
else, he decided to accept the in- 
vitation and talk the matter over. 

After the customary formalities 
were over between him and the 
vice-president of the company re- 
questing his *presence, the adver- 
tising manager said rather pertly: 
“But you do practically no adver- 
tising, so I can’t see why you are 
interested in me.” 

“We advertise a lot more than 
you do,” replied the vice-president 
as he brought out a memorandum 
book. He read off the figures to 
prove it. But he didn’t. He sim- 
ply proved that the buying of 
miscellaneous advertising odds and 
ends can, in some cases, reach an 
astonishing cash total without do- 
ing much to win the public. In 
this case, for example, a major 
item in the advertising expense 
consisted of a crew of men who 
traveled around, making signs by 
hand to fit into odd spaces in store 
windows, on display cases and on 
walls. These hand-made signs 
did no more work than a similar 
number of printed signs would 
have done, and the cost was many 
times as great. 

Just how to split up an adver- 
tising appropriation so that exact- 
ly the right proportion will be 
used for the various mediums is 
a matter which must always vary 
with individual requirements. But 
this generalization is safe: More 
and more manufacturers are find- 
ing that the attempt to buy too 
many questionable kinds of adver- 
tising constitutes one advertising 
pitfall that is really dangerous. 


II 


Bargain hunting. Allied with 
the foregoing is the difficulty in 
refusing bargain offers in differ- 
ent advertising mediums. The 
man who buys the advertising 
must take the same attitude to- 
ward his purchases as the man 
who buys the raw materials from 
which the product is made. Real 
advertising cannot be built from 
odd lots of mediums and bright 
ideas any more than a fine auto- 
mobile can be fabricated from odd 
lots of metal or other materials. 
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Over-playing demand. Said one 

executive last June when dis- 


cussing his plans for the coming 
year: “Sometimes, I almost feel 
like dropping our advertising for 
a year. We have always told our 
salesmen that our advertising 
reaches its fullest value only as 
they do their part to get good 
store display and sell our goods 
on their own merits as well as on 
the strength of our advertising. 
We have particularly urged our 
men not to talk demand. : 

“But, as a matter of fact, our 
advertising has really created a 
definite call for our goods. Nat- 
urally, this is pleasing to us, but 
it has its drawbacks. For one 
thing, it seems to have caused 
some of our men to lean on the 
advertising too heavily where we 
would prefer to have them sell 
almost as though there were no 
advertising campaign. With a 
visible demand before them, the 
salesmen often make it the major 
point in their selling talk. Even 
where an active demand actually 
exists, I am convinced that it is 
sometimes a mistake to talk too 
much about it. There are always 
dealers who delight in unselling a 
customer who is a ‘demander’ and 
their inclination is only increased 
when the salesman makes demand 
sO prominent in his canvass. And 
a talk about demand in an ag- 
gressive manner is one sure way 


to antagonize almost any dealer.” |B 


This man went on to say that 
while his ideal in managing his 
business was to see a high degree 
of co-operation between his vari- 
ous departments, he believed that 
the best results were secured: (1) 
Where the manufacturing end of 
the business worked as though it 
had no sales department to lean 
on, but depended on sheer merit 
to dispose of its product; (2) 
where the sales department 
worked as though it had no ad- 
vertising to lean on but depended 
on its own effort to create the 
greatest possible number of en- 
thusiastic dealers, and (3) where 
the advertising worked as though 
the whole burden of making sales 
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The Warmth 


of a 


Personal Introduction 


es after all, the 
greatest asset the Christian 
Herald can pass on to the adver- 
tiser is the unswerving friendli- 
ness of the readers. 

Advertising that is accepted un- 
conditionally must be profitable. 


Christian Herald 


More than a magazine —An institution 
Bible House New York 
(RAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher Paul Maynard, Adv. Mgr. 
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rested on its own broad shoulders. 
IV 


“Fear of the front office,” is the 
way one advertising man charac- 
terizes one of the deadliest pitfalls 
in advertising. A story he tells 
from his own experience illus- 
trates his point. The head of a 
business had about decided to ask 
his advertising manager to look 
for another connection. The big 
chief had long wanted livelier, 
more radical advertising. He had 
decided that neither his advertising 
manager nor his advertising 
agency could provide it. One 
evening, having stayed unexpect- 
edly late, he was going past the 
advertising manager’s office. The 
lights were on full blast. Through 
the plain glass partition he saw 
the advertising manager together 
with the agency executive going 
over a slew of layouts. 

The big chief stepped in. The 
two advertising men were em- 
barrassed and seemed to be anxi- 
ous to avoid showing him the 
work they had been looking at. 
This, of course, served only to 
arouse the curiosity of the chief 
who plunged right into the mate- 
rial and found, to his delight, that 
they proved to be the makings of 
almost exactly the kind of adver- 
tising that he had long been hun- 
gry for. 

To cut a long story short: Both 
the advertising manager and the 
agency had let the idea grow on 
them that radicalism and sparkle 
had to be edited out of the adver- 
tisements in order to get them by 
the front office. The agency’s 
creative staff had submitted a new 
campaign which they were de- 
lighted with, but they were en- 
gaged, when interrupted, in the 
act of taming down the copy and 
repressing the layouts to meet the 
imaginary whims of the head of 
the business. Among the three 
the experience is, today, a grand 
old joke. The president is glad to 
take part of the blame, but he in- 
sists that it be not more than one- 
third. 

The attempt to make a hit with 


the front office is one of the deep-- 
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est and most insidious pitfalls in 
all advertising geography. 


V 


Self-exploitation. The desire to 
make a hit with one’s own self or 
one’s fellow advertising men is 
another of the pitfalls. -It often 
results in trick advertising. The 
advertising man proposes to ad- 
vertise his own technique as well 
as the goods to be sold. Fortu- 
nately, this pitfall is usually so 
obvious that it may be avoided 
with comparative ease. 


VI 


Chronic rush and detail. “I 
never had any time for really big 
thinking,” says the advertising 
manager of one New York house, 
“until I made it a rule not to see 
outside callers on Tuesdays or 
Thursdays.” This advertiser uses 
an extensive list of newspapers and 
purchases, every year, an excep- 
tionally large amount of printed 
matter. He is heavily besieged by 
newspaper representatives and 
salesmen from printing houses. 
He must see these men, but often 
for weeks on end he rarely had 


three hours consecutively to give’ 


to thinking about the broader as- 
pects of his work. 

Then he resolved that during 
two days a week he would see no 
outsiders. He not only informed 
the switchboard, but sent out a 
friendly letter of notification to 
everyone he knew about who was 
in the habit of calling on him. He 
explained the needs of his work 
and promised a real welcome dur- 
ing the remaining days of the 
week for anyone who had useful 
information to pass on to him. 

The organization of one’s time 
so that allowance is made for 
thought about larger measures is 
a duty which every advertising 
executive owes to himself. What 
the plan may be, in any given case, 
is a matter for individual study. 
In one instance I know of, the 
executive has two  offices—one 
regulation room for the grind of 
business and another room minus 
telephone and plus extra comfort- 
able surroundings where he may 
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“I know this is a good movie” 


“Oh! youdo? I suppose Doug and Mary wrote and told you so.” 

“They didn’t have to. Look at the trade-mark. All those movies 
are always good.” 

Boys read and boys remember. They like certain stars and they 
like certain pictures. They express those preferences with en- 
thusiasm. They tell their friends—boy-fashion—and the friends 
are soon converted. When the family sets out for an evening at 
the movies, son not only tells father and mother where to go, but 
he insists as well that they shall take his choice. They do—or you 
don’t know the tenacity of a boy’s reasoning. 

What an amazing opportunity here presents itself to go straight 
to this boy-market through advertising in the magazine of youth— 
THE AMERICAN Boy! You can spread the advance notices of 
your releases before the eyes of 500,000 young men. They average 
15% to 16 years old and they read THE AMERICAN BOY month by 
month throughout the year. 

These boys are keen on the best entertainment you can offer 
them. They constitute a large part of the movie-going public. 
Remember, too, that they’re soon going to be young men, just 
another great class of patrons to whom you are continually cater- 
ing. Right now, they like the Westerns and lots of action. But 
win them and you’ve got them for life. Win them through adver- 
tising in THE AMERICAN Boy! 

Identify your comedies and dramas in 500,000 soon-to-be-grown- 
up minds. Establish your name and bring good-will to your 
trade-mark by advertising in THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received 
by November 10th will appear in January. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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The British edition of “ Popula- 
tion and its Distribution’ has 
recently been completed. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy 
upon request. 


J WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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People - 
concentrated in an area 
less than half that of the 


United States 


N this compact area are eleven 
=~ nations—(excluding Germany, 
Russia, and the Balkans) with 
an average density of population 
exceeding that of New York State. 

With the present steady improvement 
in financial conditions abroad the buying 
power of these countries is being rapidly 
restored. 

To American manufacturers this recov- 
ery means a restoration of their principal 
foreign markets, and an opportunity for 
increased volume. 

The London Office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company maintainsacomplete 
staff in London and continental centers, in- 
suring advertising campaigns that are right 
in appeal and accurate in native idiom. 

To Americans selling abroad this pro- 
vides a service that combines a first-hand 
knowledge of European markets with the 
long experience of all the J. Walter 
Thompson Company offices both here 
and abroad. 






THOMPSON CO. 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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completely let go of detail and 
tackle his bigger problems. Some 
executives deliberately arrange 
trips away from the home office. 
“Tf I have a big problem in con- 
nection with the trade,” says an 
executive with whom such prob- 
lems are common, “the quickest 
and best solution I can get to it 
comes from packing up my bag 
and getting right into the midst of 
the trade atmosphere.” 

At all events there is such a pit- 
fall in advertising as getting so 
immersed in rush and detail that 
the ability to think up large con- 
structive measures is paralyzed. 


VII 


Hidden family skeletons. It has 
often been said, but will bear re- 
peating, that if there are any con- 
ditions in a business that are 
basically wrong, advertising may 
serve only to accentuate them. 
Thus, to take an extreme case, if 
a product is a down-right swindle, 
advertising will serve only to get 
people talking adversely about it 
and thus hasten its death. If deal- 
ers are loaded up with stale stock 
and advertising is resorted to as 
an unloading device, the public 
will soon begin advertising the 
product adversely on their own 
hook. 

And so another pitfall that may 
lay ahead of the advertiser con- 
sists of his own unwillingness to 
lay bare every secret about his 
business and be willing to set his 
house in the best of order before 
beginning to advertise. 


VIII 


Too many bull’s-eyes. Probably 
no one business has only a single 
selling problem. Having many 
problems often causes executives 
to sit down, whittle their pencils, 
and begin to list a long string of 
things which the year’s advertis- 
ing must do. Getting into actual 
practice, this may result in two 
mistakes: (1) Crowding too many 
ideas into each advertisement and 
thus making it diffused and in- 
effective, or (2) setting out to 


have each advertisement handle a 
different problem, thus producing 
a disconnected and flip-flop cam- 
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paign which plays lightly at a 
number of problems but fails to 
mop up any one of them. 

In almost any line of business 
there are a few major problems, 
some one of which, if tackled and 
adequately handled, would result 
in a handsome increase for the 
year. In these days of immense 
advertising competition it is usual- 
ly a real feat to implant one big 
idea successfully in a year’s time. 
To attempt to get over too many 
selling points may result in get- 
ting over none of them. 


I¥. 


False econoniy in preparation 
costs. The beginner at advertising 
is often shocked at the cost of 
good art work and plates. The 
suggestion that $1,000 be spent in 
such preparation costs for a 
single advertisement may meet 
with argument in spite of the fact 
that it may represent the differ- 
ence between distinguished adver- 
tising and advertising which is 
quite the reverse. One way of 
getting around this pitfall consists 
of figuring things out in the more 
correct way. 

The page cost $7,000 and 
reached 2,000,000 homes. The 
proposed art work together with 
plates would cost $1,000. The ad- 
vertiser said: “That makes every 
$7,000 page cost $8,000.” His ad- 
viser replied: “That’s not quite 
the right way of looking at it. The 
$7,000 represents a cost of seven 
two-hundredths of a cent for 
every home reached. The $8,000 
represents a cost of eight two- 
hundredths of a cent per home. 
Thus for only one two-hundredth 
of a cent per home you get distin- 
guished advertising—a very small 
premium to pay.” 

XxX 

Follow-the-leader. Watching the 
leader too closely is perhaps one 
of the deadliest pitfalls in adver- 
tising. In my evening paper, a 
few nights ago, were eight differ- 
ent soft hat advertisements put 
out by eight different manufac- 
turers or stores. Every one of 
them showed exactly the same 

(Continued on page 201) 
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MARTIN M. MAUGER HUGH B. LEE 
Manager, Mdse. Dept. 


Co-Operation Is 
Our Middle Name 


We'll do our best to help you 
exceed the sales quota you’ve 
set for the state of Iowa. 


“Your friend in Des Moines” 
Merchandising Service Dept. 


Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News 


“The back bone of a successful advertising campaign in lowa” 








HAROLD FULTON DON WHITMER 
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National Commission 
to Aid Associated Clubs 
Raise Budget Fund 


St. Louis, October 5. 
(Special by Wire) 
HE National Advertising Com- 
mission, in its opening session 
here today, decided to co-operate 
with the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World in an intensive 
drive to increase the number of 
sustaining members. A committee 
was appointed to meet with the 
association’s executive committee at 
New York on October 13 to make 
plans for the campaign and to de- 
cide upon measures looking toward 
an improvement in its financial 
affairs. 

The action was taken after an 
address by C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Clubs, 
in which he stated there were not 
sufficient funds in sight to defray 
the association’s new budget of 
$280,000, including the appropria- 
tion for vigilance work. The 
threatened deficit comes from the 
fact that only $9,660 was realized 
from registration fees at the Hous- 
ton convention, and that some of 
the sustaining members have not 
paid their subscriptions. 

Earle Pearson, general manager 
of the association, reported that 
$3,000 a month has been cut from 
the budget and that rigid economy 
is being enforced. Mr. Woodbridge 
declared the situation called for a 
stronger centralized advertising 
body and that the work of the vigi- 
lance body and the Commission 
should be under the direct super- 
vision of the head organization in- 
stead of being handled on the basis 
of interlocking official staffs as at 
present. The Commission adhered 
to this view and pledged Mr. 
Woodbridge its support in an effort 
to bring this co-ordination about. 
The Associated Clubs raises the 
money for these bodies, Mr. 
Woodbridge insisted, and should, 
therefore, have entire supervision 
of them. Under the proposed pol- 
icy, there would be less duplication 
of effort, and waste would be elim- 
inated. 

W. Frank McClure, chairman of 











the Commission, announced that 
Robert Warfel had been hired as 
field secretary of the Commission 
and would give his entire time to 
the work. He will seek to build up 
the various departmentals and 
bring to bear the Commission’s in- 
fluence on all the activities of or- 
ganized advertising with the 
eventual object of increasing the 
Association’s membership. Mr. 
Warfel will work under the gen- 
eral direction of Mr. Pearson on a 
program to be supplied him by the 
Commission. 

After an entertaining debate, in 
which old skeletons were brought 
to view, the Commission decided to 
discharge the special committee ap- 
pointed at Houston to ascertain 
why the association’s executive 
committee had not taken action on 
the postal rate situation as re- 
quested by the Commission at its 
January meeting in Detroit. Mr. 
Woodbridge explained that action 
on postage rates would be taken as 
soon as general agreement could be 
reached. A definite policy will be 
decided upon as soon as possible, 
and this will become the policy of 
the whole association. 

The Classified Advertising Man- 
agers Association was admitted to 
membership, making the depart- 
mental number twenty-six. The 
Commission members were guests 
of St. Louis newspaper publishers 
at a luncheon and of the St. Louis 
Advertising Club at a dinner on 
Monday night, in the Chase Hote!. 
Mr. Woodbridge, Mr. McClure and 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner spoke at 
the dinner. The Commission was 
scheduled to conclude its sessions 
Tuesday, when further details of 
co-operation with the Club Execu- 
tive Committee, with the object of 
forming a stronger central body, 
were to be decided upon. 





Standard Diary Company Ap- 
points Kenyon Agency 


The Standard Diary Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has placed its advertising 
account with The Kenyon Company, 
Boston advertising agency. Plans call 
for the use of magazine and newspaper 
rotogravure advertising. 

The Kenyon agency also has been 
appointed to direct the account of the 
Arthur Williams Shoe Company, Hollis- 
ton, Mass. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 


A 3 to 1 FAVORITE-— 


URING the first nine months of 1925, 
advertisers invested over three times as 
many dollars in The Milwaukee Journal as 
in either of the other two Milwaukee papers. 











This statement is based upon lineage records 
for the first three-quarters of the year and 
minimum card rates of all papers. 


In every division of paid advertising—local, 
national and classified—The Journal printed 
far more lineage than the other two 
Milwaukee papers combined ! 


This marked and ever increasing preference 
for one newspaper shows how well it pays 
advertisers to concentrate their effort. They 
are able to sell the largest possible volume 
of goods, at the lowest cost per sale in— 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT R. A. TURNQUIST 
Publisher Advertising Manager 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Incorporated 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 





Wisconsin— First State in Value of Dairy Products 
an 
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How Many...... 4 


Does the Average): - 


Chicago Herald 








B be: any group of average 
individuals...the men you 


meet at the “19th Hole,” for 
instance, or the women your 
wife entertains at bridge... 
how many morning news- 
papers does each one read? 
More than one? Hardly 


ever. 


In Chicago the Herald and 
Examiner is one of the two 
morning newspapers. Six 
mornings in every week 


NEW YORK : 1834 Broadway 
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ornin g Newspapers 
ge. - - Person Buy? 





the Herald and Examiner. 
And on Sunday over 1,120,000 
buy it. 


| 350,000 men and women buy 


These people prefer the 
Herald and Examiner. We 
| know they prefer it because 





they pay a higher price for it. 


Advertisers find them an 
attentive audience, for they are 
concerned with living.... 


happily and well. Tell them 


about your product or service. 


| and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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The Key To The Chicago Market— 
Is The Chicago Daily News 


Metropolitan Chicago comprises almost 
50% of the total population of Illinois—and 
an even greater proportion of its personal 
wealth and buying power. 


Chicago is the richest, most compact and 
most economically served market in the 
middle west. 


Its most profitable buying power, as ad- 
vertisers have proved by long and successful 
experience, is substantially and effectively 
covered by a single medium — The Chicago 
Daily News, which carries a greater volume 
of display advertising than any other Chicago 
daily newspaper.* 


You can sell very nearly all of financially 
competent Chicago by using The Chicago 
Daily Newsalone. An advertising campaign 
in Chicago that omitted The Daily News 
would be Hamlet played without Hamlet. 


Advertisers who wish to succeed in this 
greatest and most compact market in the 
world, should profit by experience and print 
their sales messages where they will be most 
effective; in the ‘medium of proved returns’ — 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago. 


*Because it paid them, advertisers bought in the first 8 months of 1925, 
9,890,113 agate lines of display advertising in The Chicago Daily News. 
The next highest record for the same period was 8,011,741 lines. 
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We Got Dealers to Sell Away from 
Their Doorsteps 


As a Result Our Business Is Better Than It Has Been for Six Years 


By J. B. McNaughton 


Sales Manager, Indian Motocycle Company 


AST fall, we brought out a 

new model motorcycle. We 
had an idea of how best to sell this 
machine to the public. But, be- 
cause this idea ran counter to 
methods that our dealers have 
been using for years, we found 
ourselves up against the problem 
that so many other companies fre- 
quently run into. The problem 
was: How could we get dealers 
to work along the lines we consid- 
ered to be most resultful ? 

Let me cutline the situation that 
faced us last fall when the new 
model machine was ready for 
spring distribution. 

It is a fact that the larger and 
heavier type of motorcycle ap- 
pears to be too speedy and danger- 
ous for the average individual. 
This has been a very great factor 
in limiting the selling field for 
motorcycles. 

A second factor in limiting 
motorcycle sales has been the 
dealer, himself. He has stuck 
close to his store and taken what 
sales came to him. He has re- 
fused to go out and bring prospects 
into his shop. We have tried to 
show that successful motorcycle 
selling requires personal canvass- 
ing, but dealer inertia has been 
very great. 

Then, about a year ago, we 
brought out a new lightweight 
model, called the Indian Prince. 
We felt that with this lighter 
machine we could overcome the 
public prejudice against motor- 
cycles. We believed that this new 
product of ours was so easy to 
handle that few people would find 
it the least bit dangerous. 

We came to the conclusion that 
the way to merchandise this ma- 
chine was to spend our time out- 
side of the shop; to get right out 
on the highways and streets and 
give personal demonstrations to 
individuals. But this method was 
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directly opposed to the dealer’s 
desire to stay close to the store 
and let trade come in. How could 
we overcome this obstacle? 

We hit upon a way to do it, 
basing our plan on the principle 
that dealers will follow you along 
a blazed trail even if no amount 
of talk on your part wil! get them 
to do the blazing. We decided to 
go out into the field ourselves, sell 
the new motorcycle, collect facts 
and figures and then say to the 
dealers: “Here—this is the way 
to sell the Prince. We've done 
it. 

However, after having our 
salesmen try out the plan in their 
own districts, we discovered that 
the time they could devote to it 
was too limited to get the sort of 
results we wanted. So, last No- 
vember, we called most of the 
sales organization into the central 
office and then took them South 
for a concentrated try-out of our 
plan. 

We picked such cities as Miami, 
Jacksonville, West Palm Beach, 
San Antonio, New Orleans, Hous- 
ton and Tampa because the riding 
season was open there at that 
time of year. Working with the 
dealers in these cities, we set out, 
not to show them that sales could 
be made, but to unearth the market 
that we believed existed for the 
light-weight machine. 


FOUND FOUR SELLING POINTS 


We discovered about four good 
selling points after a very short 
time. The first was that the “easy 
to handle” and “easy to ride” fea- 
tures of this light motorcycle 
quickly appealed to men who, pre- 
viously, were afraid of a motor- 
cycle. Having discovered that, 
we set to work getting as many 
people as possible to try the 
Prince. 

The second point we uncovered 
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was that, inasmuch as this machine 
looked different and was different 
from other motorcycles, we should 
display it as much as possible. We 
rode all over town with it, in 
crowded business districts as well 
as in quiet residential sections. We 
stopped at street crossings and 
attracted groups of people. 

Then, inasmuch as we were now 
appealing to an entirely different 
class of prospects, we learned to 
dress like our prospects. We did 
not wear flannels or spats, but we 
put on a typical outing costume 
of cap, knickers and golf stock- 


gs. 

The fourth point was to learn 
that in selling this machine we 
were not selling just another 
motorcycle but were selling an 
idea—the idea of motoring to 
work and to sport in comfoft on a 
new kind of motorcycle. We 
learned to have patience in this 
job of remolding public opinion 
regarding the danger of motor- 
cycling. And we found that it 
didn’t pay to talk mechanical fea- 
tures to this new type of pros- 
pect. So we played up the per- 
sonal service feature of the light 
machine. 

After spending a great deal of 
our time in the field, we found that 
most sales were stirred up away 
from the dealer’s store, just as 
we had figured in the beginning. 
We would start out early in the 
morning, taking a different sec- 
tion of the town each day, riding 
up and down the streets and 
avenues looking for likely pros- 
pects. If we could be successful 
under such conditions, dealers 
would realize they could do even 
better. 

We would stop whenever we 
came across a good spot and soon 
there would be a group looking 
over the machine, which we kept 
very spic and span. In a number 
of cases, we were not able to 
make a sale. But the law of aver- 
ages made our efforts pay. We 
kept going on acquainting people 
with the Prince, telling our story 
to as many as possible, and doing 
as much missionary work as we 
could. 

During the hours from eight to 
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twelve, when most of the best 
prospects were at work, we divided 
our time calling on druggists, 
grocers, butchers, and so forth, 
stopping at spots where Western 
Union messengers, Post Office 
special delivery boys, taxi drivers, 
etc., would be found. 

When noon came around, we 
would ride down to a nearby fac- 
tory, high school or college, where 
we found just the right kind of 
prospect for the new machine. 
During recess or noon hour, we 
gave group demonstrations there. 
In each case, we were as informal 
and offhand as possible, and in a 
short time some of the boys would 
begin putting questions to us in 
a good-natured way. Then we 
would deliver a little talk about 
the Prince. 


GOT PROSPECTS TO RIDE IT 


After every talk, we would ask 
one of the group to try it just to 
preve to the other fellows that 
the machine was easy to learn to 
ride. First, we placed the motor- 
cycle on the stand and allowed 
one of the boys or men to sit on 
the saddle. After that, we ex- 
plained the controls, showing how 
to operate them and we sent him 
off for a short ride. This always 
made a strong impression upon the 
group because they were able to 
see for themselves how easy it 
was for even an inexperienced 
man to ride. 

Before the groups, however, we 
made no attempt to sell the pros- 
pect. We found that it was best 
to make appointments for the eve- 
nings—at the prospect’s home or 
store. 

Afternoons, we rode out to ten- 
nis courts, athletic fields, golf 
clubs—anywhere we could locate 
a group. Often, we went back to 
the storekeepers again. We kept 
this up day after day until the 
entire town was able to recognize 
the Prince. 

We found that long demonstra- 
tions were unwise. We avoided 
giving a man too many rides be- 
cause we found that this took 
away the novelty and reduced his 
desire for possession. 

If the sale was not closed at 
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home or at the prospect’s place of 
work, we found it was good busi- 
ness to encourage him to call at 
the dealer’s store where, we told 
him, we could give more indi- 
vidual attention and go over the 
various features of the machine 
in detail. This, of course, also 
enabled us to get the prospect’s 
undivided attention. 

To sum up our experiences, we 
found that selling this light ma- 
chine and overcoming public preju- 
dice toward the motorcycle in 
general did not require clever sell- 
ing talk. The first essential was 
persistency; we had to plug hard 
and talk to people, lots of them, 
every day, singly or in groups. 
And doing that, we found about 
twenty-eight new types of pros- 
pects for the Prince. 

We found that we could sell 
the mothers on the safety of these 
machines—a field that we could 
not touch with the heavier type. 
And the biggest factor in bring- 
ing about this change in public 
opinion was the getting of people 
actually to ride the light type. 

By February, we had completed 
our test; the testers were brought 
in, experiences were gathered, and 
the whole was given to dealers in 
March. And the proof that our 
plan of going into the field and 
blazing the trail for dealers was 
a sound idea is shown by actual 
figures, for we have done a bigger 
motorcycle business in the last six 
months than in any similar period 
since 1919. 


THEN DEALERS WERE GIVEN FACTS 


The job, once our tests were 
complete, was to bring the facts 
before the dealer and get him to 
go out after his prospects instead 
of staying inside. We had proved 
the market was there for him; our 
task was to get him to develop it 
for himself 

First efforts took the form of 
folders which we sent to dealers 
to lay before them all the facts 
of our experience. We showed 
pictures of the various types of 
new riders that we had uncovered, 
and we used testimonial letters 
from many of them. 

Then, our salesmen went among 
dealers to sell them personally on 
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the idea of leaving the shop to 
get business. The salesmen spent 
from three days to a week in 
most cases, showing how to make 
contacts with prospects and how 
to follow these contacts up so as 
to close sales. The full benefits 
of the organization’s Southern ex- 
perience were given to dealers so 
that they would have the least 
possible trouble putting the new 
idea into action in their local ter- 
ritories. 

In many localties we had a plan 
of co-operative advertising where- 
by the dealer stood a proportionate 
share of the increase over his 
regular advertising which the 
Prince advertising demanded. We 
made up special layouts and fur- 
nished these free. 

This local advertising was, of 
course, backing up a large national 
campaign in class and juvenile 
publications. During the months 
of March, April, May, June, July 
and August, we featured the 
“personal motor” angle in our 
copy, the feature of the Prince 
that we had found to be the real 
selling point. Inquiries from this 
national advertising were keyed 
back to the factory, and returns 
ran up to 1,866 from one of the 
perodicals, showing that we were 
getting around the old prejudice 
against motorcycles. 

These inquiries were forwarded 
to the local dealer who was shown 
that the best way to make sales 
from them was to make personal 
calls. Then we followed up these 
inquiries with catalogues and other 
material. From these inquiries we 
also got mailing lists and rider 
agents in districts where there is no 
agency. 

Besides all this, we kept after 
dealers to get outside of the shop.” 
Not only did our salesmen con- 
tinually point out that dealers 
should not follow up inquiries by 
letter, as they were in the habit 
of doing, but we kept plugging 
away at dealers with “Contact 
Points,” our weekly paper that 
goes out to the trade. 

Time after time we stressed the 
fact that the new machine filled 
a real need, and that this need must 
be brought to the attention of 
possible buyers in a thorough and 
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convincing manner. We insisted 
that buyers would not come to the 
dealer’s store for the simple reason 
that the dealer must first show 
them why they need a Prince. 

We gave specific instances of 
how dealers who got out after 
prospects were getting the sales. 
We cited Miami, where we had 
carried on part of our tests, as a 
city where Indian motorcycle 
business had been none too good 
for a few years back. We showed 
how hard the Miami dealer had 
heen to convince about the “get 
out and after” the prospect plan. 
Then, we pointed out that this 
dealer had finally accepted it 
wholeheartedly and as a result sold 
twenty-eight Indians in 1925 as 
compared with ten in 1924. 
Further, we showed, his 1926 year 
(based on release of new models 
in August) brought twenty-one 
sales in the first two weeks. Six 
of these sales were to the local 
police department and the other 
fifteen to individual riders. We 
gave many other similar instances. 

In this way, by trying out our 
ideas first, giving them to the 
dealer, and then keeping everlast- 
ingly behind the dealer to prod 
him into getting out after pros- 
pects, we have, as I said, done a 
bigger business than any time in 
the last six years. Results from 
cities where dealers have tried our 
plan have been most satisfactory. 
The constant pounding on the 
idea has done it. 


Charles T. Nounnan Joins 
Lockwood-Shackelford Agency 


Charles T. Nounnan, who has been 
in the outdoor advertising business for 
twenty years, has joined the Lockwood- 
Shackelford Company, San _ Francisco 
advertising agency, as _ vice-president 
and will have charge of outdoor adver- 
tising. He was formerly sales manager 
of the Los Angeles office of the Foster & 
* Kleiser Compary. Mr. Nounnan will 
divide his time between the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles offices. 


Capper Publications Advance 


K. H. Constant 

Kenneth H. Constant, who has been 
associated with The Capper Publica- 
tions for the last three years, has been 
made Western manager of Capper’s 
Magazine, with offices at Chicago. 
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John Kellogg Heads Armour 


Grain Company 

John Kellogg, who has been first vice- 
president of the Armour Grain Com- 
pany, Chicago, since 1916, was elected 
president following the resignation of 
George E. Marcy, who has been with 
the company since 1889 and president 
since 1910. Mr. Marcy becomes chair 
man of the board. 

K. V. R. Nicol was re-elected vice 
president of the company and George 

Saunders, vice-president, while O. S. 
Dowse, E. F. Havey and C. H. Hunt- 
ting were advanced to assistant vice- 
presidents. J. L. Overlock was elected 
comptroller and H. C. Pohlzon secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Lord & Thomas to Direct 


Dorothy Gray Account 

Lord & Thomas, Inc., of New York, 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising account of Dorothy Gray, New 
York, cosmetics. This appointment be- 
comes effective January 1, 1926. Plans 
for a campaign to be conducted next 
year, call for the use of full pages in 
magazines and large space in news- 
papers. 


F. B. Zanderhoef, President, 
Tide Water Oil 


F. Bailey Zanderhoef, formerly gen 
eral sales manager of the Tide Water 
Oil Sales Ccrporation, New York, has 
been elected president, succeeding John 
S. Plummer, resigned. Dicki- 
son, director of sales and advertising, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general sales manager. 


New Oil Burning Devices to 
Be Marketed 


The Quaker Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, hot air furnaces, will shortly 
market oil burning devices in addition 
to its regular line. The John H. Dun- 
ham Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of this com- 
pany. 


Appointed General Manager, 


Los Angeles “Express” 

Frederick Wagner has been appointed 
general manager of the Los Angeles 
Express. He has been with this news- 
paper for a number of years, serving 
successively as manager of automotive 
advertising, national advertising mana- 
ger and, more recently, as business man- 
ager. 


Razor Account for George 


Batten Company 
The Magazine Razor Company, New 
York, manufacturer of the Schick re- 
peating razor, has appointed the George 
Batten Company, Inc., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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Selling Women’s Wear 
and Millinery in 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, having the third largest population in 
the United States, is an important market for the maker 
of Women’s Wear and Millinery. 


With over three million people, living in more than 520,000 
separate dwellings in Philadelphia, Camden and their vicinity, 
it offers particularly attractive possibilities to makers of women’s 
wear. 


To reach its vast army of feminine buyers and consumers 
you have at your command the advertising columns of 
THE EVENING BULLETIN, the newspaper which more . 
than any other has the confidence of the women residing in 
this market. 

Philadelphia has been very prosperous this year and holi- 
day buying of wearing apparel on the part of its women and 
girls will be quite big. 

Send for a free copy of THe BuLLeTIN Route List 
oF WoMEN’s WEAR DEALERS IN PHILADELPHIA AND 
CampEN. It will be of great help to your salesmen 
in calling on the trade. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


- copies 
526,796 «is 
Average daily net paid circulation for 
the six months ending March 31, 1925. 
The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 

States. 





New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 
(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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Foe a newspaper selling at a 50% higher 

price to achieve a circulation lead of more 
than 68,000 over its competitor is no small 
accomplishment. 


The Chicago Evening American feels that it is 
within its rights to publish communications 
received from brother publishers regarding the 
August circulation showing of this newspaper. 
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speci Radio data 
fron Yo Okla towns 


Only 20 per cent of families reading the 
Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times own radio sets, an investigation 
shows. More than 2,000 homes, in which 
the Oklahoman and Times are read, were 
interviewed. While 75 per cent of these 
families owned their homes, only 20 per 
cent owned radios. 


The remainder can be sold through the 
Oklahoman and Times. 


The figures follow: 


City Owners City Owners 
SS Se ee 15% Guthrie ....... 24% 
Chandler 23% EE. <ss.c000 15% 
Clinton -- 20% Shawnee ...... 17% 
Chickasha...... 14% Stillwater...... 21% ; 
El Reno........ 21% Okemah ....... 15% Further radio data 
Cushing ....... 28% | Weatherford... 9% from four-score Obla- 
Geary ......... 16% Sulphur ....... 10% homa cities and towns 
Duncan ....... 22% ##Wewoka ...... 23%, is being compiled. Shall 
Kingfisher...... 16% Perry ......... 13% we send you a copy? 
Holdenville.... 58% Norman ....... 18% 


“UO klahomas greatest Radio 
Season is here/ 


OltDatty OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMACITYTIMES 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Represented E. KATZ SPECIAL ___oucase 
wy 6 ADVERTISING AGENCY ““"atients 


Kansas City 






































The Professional Salesman Who 
Can “Sell Anything” 


High-geared Men May Not Get So Far as Their More Lowly Brothers 
Who Know the Product They Are Selling and Believe in It 


By Jesse Calvin 


CERTAIN territory was 

being covered by a man who 
“could sell anything.” He was a 
man in the prime of selling life; 
strong, active, dominant and with 
a broad- and comprehensive ex- 
perience. The house had gone out 
into the open market, as it were, 
and bid for his services. It was 
a territory where a real salesman 
was plainly needed—a highly com- 
petitive, closely fought over mar- 
ket, where a beginner or just a 
hard worker could not hope to 
succeed. Three men of the usual 
type had proved unequal to the 
task and finally the management 
decided to go out and get a man 
who could do the job, even if he 
did cost a nice monthly pay check. 
“If he can do the job, he’s worth 
the price,” was the decision. 

And this top-notcher, admittedly 
a salesman who could sell things, 
went out and undertook the job. 
He had back of him a real record 
for successful selling. 

He went at it and covered that 
territory for six months and then 
came in and said: “I’m not get- 
ting the business to warrant the 
money you’re paying me. I don’t 
want to go on taking your money 
this way. You are up against an 
impossible proposition, unless you 
want to go in there and sink 
thousands of dollars for three 
or four years’ advertising and just 
go at it by sheer force.” 

And the house, knowing that this 
man was a finished salesman and 
an acknowledged business getter, 
complimented itself on having 
hired an honest man as well as a 
good salesman, accepted the resig- 
nation with regret and felt that 
it was probably best to forget that 
market rather than sink a large 
sum to develop it. 

And then a man of about thirty, 
who had been working in the ship- 
ping department for several years, 


came along and asked for the terri- 
tory. The management gasped. 
The suggestion was, however, 
made in evident sincerity. “The 
wisdom of ignorance,” one of the 
officers of the company called it. 
They didn’t know whether to take 
the man seriously or treat it as 
a joke. 

But the man had been getting 
$75 a month; it was true that he 
did know all about the lines and 
the merchandise, and he was rather 
more intelligent than the average 
roustabout in the shipping room. 
The territory was to be abandoned 
otherwise, anyway, so the upshot 
was that it was decided that this 
chap at his small salary could 
justify the expense, rf he merelv 
held the little business already de 
veloped. 


EVERYTHING WAS AGAINST HIM 


So on that basis, the ex-ship- 
ping-room man started out. He 
had no idea of how to go about 
selling goods. But he knew the 
house and the line and he knew 
how to work with the men in the 
house to give good service to his 
few customers. 

Also, he had an honest, likable 
personality. On top of that, he 
worked long hours. He was used 
to starting in the shipping room 
at seven in the morning, so he was 
up and about and had had his 
breakfast before the run of sales- 
men were down ‘stairs. And he 
was in the retail stores when they 
opened in the morning. Also, he 
was at them all day long until 
closing time at night. He knew 
he was no salesman and his sole 
hope lay in sheer length of hours. 
So what he lacked in professional 
salesmanship, he knew he had to 
supply in just ordinary labor. 

He found out that he could not 
handle himself as the professional 
salesmen he met handled them- 
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selves. But he had the good sense 
not to try to imitate them. He 
was not too proud to tell the 
merchants he called on and the 
clerks in their stores all about him- 
self. He regarded it as a good 
joke that he was following a high 
priced, high-powered and finished 
salesman. 

He was plainly the under-dog— 
a likable, hard-working under- 
dog. And people began to take 
pleasure in giving him little orders. 
Especially the customers that the 
house did have were glad to buy 
of him. Everything else being 
equal, he was one of those men 
that one likes to buy from and 
not have to turn down. 

And then, he knew his line. He 
knew the goods. He knew every- 
thing about them. For years, in 
the shipping room, he had quietly 
and unconsciously piled up a store 
of knowledge which was of 
great value to the trade. He knew 
the sellers in the lines. Buyers 
knew that in him they had a re- 
liable source of information. 

The retail trade early sensed 
something else: that they were 
being called on by a man who was 
plainly there to serve them well, 
not by a high-pressure actor whose 
business it was to push their names 
on his order blank. 

But gradually this new salesman 
learned how to suggest and to 
anticipate their wants. He had the 
clerks with him and he showed 
them how to make displays and 
how to talk his line. After work- 
ing hours, he could spend an eve- 
ning in a clerk’s home and feel at 
home with the clerk’s family. 

In short, here was a man who 
never felt that he was a salesman. 
He never even tried to be a sales- 
man, as salesmen go. He felt he 
was no salesman, so he just con- 
tented himself with going from 
store to store and giving good 
service. He knew he couldn’t spell- 
bind a man into an order, so he 
undertook to give him a thousand 
and one reasons why he should 
buy and how he could sell at a 
profit. And he was always on time 
in making his calls, always helpful, 
always anxious to have the service 
smooth and even. If an invoice 


was wrong or there was a mistake 
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in the shipment, his long service in 
the house came into play and the 
next Saturday he not only could 
but did clear up any little con- 
fusion. 

He never did become a sales- 
man. He isn’t a salesman today, 
though he is making, it is said, 
some $25,000 a year taking care of 
his trade. 

A few days ago, I was talking 
with a man of about forty. He 
had been a salesman for fifteen 
years. He assured me he is a 
salesman—told me he could sell 
anything and everything that had 
merit and on which the price was 
right. Assured me that he could 
sell one brand of baking powder 
and the next month could go right 
over the same territory and sell 
another brand and do an equally 
good business, if the second line 
was good baking powder and the 


_ price was right. 


NEVER HAD A SQUARE DEAL 


But at forty, he was making just 
a bare living—just “getting by.” 
He explained that he had never 
had a square deal with any of the 
houses for which he had worked. 
He stayed with a house until he 
found it out and then he moved 
to another one. Some day he would 
find a house that appreciated him. 

I asked him if he had ever de- 
veloped any real affection for a 
house. He said “No—never have 
found that sort of a house. Any- 
way, I’m a professional salesman. 
It’s all the same to me what I am 


selling.” 
“Just like a prize-fighter?” I 
asked. “Fighting strictly for the 


money, no real feeling in it so far 
as you are concerned. Take on 
anybody the manager signs you 
up with.” 

“Yep,” he replied. 

He assured me that the thing 
called college spirit meant nothing 
—that a good football player was a 
good football player any place on 
any team and love for the school 
didn’t make a man drive through 
a line nearly so hard as if he were 
being paid for it and knew he had 
to make yardage to come back 
another year. 

There he is, at forty or there- 
abouts, never having felt the finer 
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ORGET that The Indianapolis News 

has the largest circulation in Indian- 
apolis. Forget that The News has an ad- 
vertising endorsement exceeding, in 1923 
and 1924, all other Indianapolis news- 
papers combined. Forget its influence, its 
prestige, its hold on its public. Remember, 
if you forget everything else, that for 
fifty-six years no other Indianapolis news- 
paper has even remotely approached 
The News in results in sales delivered per 
dollar of advertising cost. It is futile to 
expect more than a minor fraction of 
News results per dollar from any other 
medium except The News, regardless of 
how cheaply it can be bought. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK The Tower Bidg., CHICAGO 
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element of the business or repre- 
senting a line. Twenty years from 
now he'll still, no doubt, hunt up 
something to sell, and all because 
he’s grown up regarding salesman- 
ship as a profession—separate and 
distinct and apart from the house 
—instead of looking upon the job 
of salesman as: being that of ren- 
dering the house’s service to the 
man he calls on. 

But then, we don’t see it only 
among salesmen. Now and then 
one finds the same thing among 
sales managers and advertising 
managers. “The itinerant sales 
executive,” a sarcastic acquaintance 
of mine called them. The men 
who never have come to know 
what love for the house means. 
The men who never did learn what 
school spirit or college spirit or the 
spirit of the business meant. 

The job of finding salesmen is 
a never-ending job of the employer 
or the sales manager. One never 
comes to the end of it. Men who 
have hired prospective salesmen 
for years say that every so often 
they sicken of the job and wonder 
if it really is a worth-while under- 
taking. There doesn’t seem to be 
any way of estimating in advance 
the ability of a man. 

Maybe that’s part of the fun of 
the game, though. It brings us to 
this—that after all, salesmen are 
not necessarily born. They are not 
necessarily made. They are both 
born and made. But salesmanship 
isn’t a cold-blooded, superficial 
formula injected into a man. The 
making of a good salesman by a 
good sales manager is the dual job 
of finding a man who is sincere at 
heart to start with, and who then, 
gradually and surely can be taught 
to absorb the line and the busi- 
ness. 

And at the same time, he must 
be a man who likes the other man 
and can interest himself in his 
business, and wants to interest 
himself in giving the other man a 
good service. 

The most successful salesmen 
we see these days are the men with 
the “school teacher” mind—the 
mentality which wants to serve and 
help. The salesmen, probably more 
than most other types of business 
men, can most surely take advan- 
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tage of the maxim: “He profits 
most who serves best.” And so 
more and more men with whom 
one talks, who are interested in 
employing and training salesmen, 
are making it a point to keep fore- 
most in their minds the fact that 
the outward appearance of sell- 
ing ability—the snappy personality 
—the outward display of en- 
thusiasm—the common variety of 
selling earmarks, are often mis- 
leading. 

One of the best employers and 
trainers of salesmen said to me 
the other day: “Years ago I thought 
I knew how to pick men by. ap- 
pearance. Then I came to believe 
that it couldn’t be done. The men 
I thought were salesmen, from ap- 
pearance, too often turned out 
badly. So I made up my mind you 
couldn’t tell from the looks of a 
frog how far he could jump. But 
since then I’ve come to find out 
that what fooled me years ago was 
that I paid attention to the super- 
ficial outward appearance. I 
didn’t take the time to look below 
the outer crust. I didn’t know 
how to look below the outer crust. 
Now I am doing better because 
I’m not looking any more for what 
I used to regard as the earmarks of 
a forceful professional salesman. 
I’m looking mainly for the ear- 
marks which indicate that a man 
wants to serve and teach and labor. 
Those three things have more to 
do with the making of a sales- 
man than the ability to wear the 
right kind of clothes and the ability 
to sport a degree or wear a half 
dozen lodge pins.” 


P. W. Kearney Joins Art 
Gravure Corporation 


Paul W. Kearney has joined the Art 
Gravure Corporation, New York, as di- 
rector of its creative department and 
consultant on direct-mail advertising. 

e had been with James F. Newcomb 
& Company, New York, for the last two 
years. 


Advanced by American 
Medical Association 


Raymond F. Henry, who has been 
Chicago representative for the publi- 
cations of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, has been made Eastern repre- 
sentative. After October 15 he_ will 
make his headquarters at New York. 
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| good will that moves goods. So he buys 
| brands that match the trade marks in farm 


papers. 
Proper publicity is really an economy be- 
cause it supports and speeds the work of 
salesmen. Farm paper advertising costs 
little for the intensive coverage secured, 

| but to the retailer who buys merchandise 

| it means the difference between “repeat” 
and “repent.” 


' Almost every commodity offers outstand- 


_ ing examples of manufacturers who have 
_ created sales and built lasting retailer good 
will through the use of farm papers. 


For specific data on the farm market for 
your product, consult any good advertis- 
ing agency or write this office. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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Automobile ad- 
vertisers liked 


us 174,889 
lines better than 
any other Indi- 
anapolis paper 
the first 8 months of 


1925 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always First—Always Fair—Always Complete 


N.B. 


The Indianapolis 
Star is the only 
Indianapolis news- 
paper to show an 
advertising gain in 
1924 as compared 
with 1923. 





KELLY-SMITH 
COMPANY 







ANI Marbridge Bldg., 
\ New York. 
7 Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. 
| INDIANAPOLIS STAR GRAVURE 
Mounran News SERVICE 
a CORPORATION 
MUNCIE STAR 25 W. 43d St., 





New York City. 
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The Swan Song of the Rubber- 
Stamp Model 





The Modern Idea Is to Get Away from Advertising’s Conventional 
Portrait Gallery and to Search for Realism of a New Order 


By W. Livingston Larned 


N advertiser whose interest 

in the illustrative portions of 
his campaigns amounted to even 
more than a hobby, had sought to 
secure a super-study of a typical 
mother. This portrait, he declared, 
in order properly to work in with 
the copy thought, must represent 
a living picture of all Mother- 
hood, the world over. 
It must arouse sym- 
pathy. 

After three months 
of dickering with art- 
ists, he gave up and 
secured permission to 
reproduce, in hal f- 
tone, an unadorned and 
unaffected replica of 
“Whistler’s Mother,” 
a canvas now univer- 
sally known. To the 
advertiser it repre- 
sented exactly the 
spirit of the elusive 
thing which he had 
so long sought. No 
other artist has quite 
managed to put it on 
paper. 

The experience is 
indicative of the earn- 
est desire of the pro- 
gressive advertiser to 
echo realism and to 
break away from 
much that has been 
set and uninspired in 
the portrayal of types. 
There was a time 
when all doctors had 
to have beards and 
eyeglasses with black 
cords; when every policeman had 
to be pronouncedly Ir’sh and fat, 
and every lawyer thin, shrewd, 
sleck and crafty. 

But the time of the so-called 
typical type has passed, both on 
the stage and in advertising. 
Subtle things are preferable and 
are in popular favor. Exactly the 


™ camary eo sary 


. Signing Up 





same objective is arrived at along 
far more legitimate lines. 

A new person has come to the 
front ‘n the planning of elaborate 
advertising campaigns which in- 
volve costly studies of people, 
characterization of a higher order. 
He is the casting director, and his 
counterpart, of course, is to be 


99% Of a great railroad’s employees endorse 
#TNA GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Racmercr the Norther Pacitk Railway Com Employees of evry clase keenly spprectace the 
peny to 1m yc,c00 employee: che Aizna opporremty ooeded ~ 
plas of Co-operative Group Life lnsarance Ninery- offered 20 them at sach how con, and without 


to obeae thus protecnoe: 


sugned ep” regard ro age or condinon of health. 


TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED,COMPANIES 


va mnt comme aw ouner © RaTIRD CoomcTET 


THE MODELS IN THIS GROUP ARE SO TRULY TYPICAL 
THAT IT IS POSSIBLE TO LABEL ALMOST EACH ONE 


found on the theatrical stage. 

He reads the script of a cam- 
paign, analyzes the po’nts which 
are to be brought out, and assists 
in locating the proper types. He 
must cast the parts with sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Motion pictures, as well as the 
drama, have educated the public in 
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this regard. Great attention is 
paid, today, to the portrayal of 
types in the better motion pictures. 
Actors are developed who not only 
act special parts but look them 
‘to the: last letter. More than one 
massive production has failed, due 
to the inadequacy of the cast. 
Sincerity and _ realism~> vanished. 
The people who moved through 
‘scenes -were mére dummies, 
manufaetured marionettes, - pulled 
«By strings... - 
.¢¢ Fhe ' very .pronounced improve- 
ment which has. taken place in 
amodern advertising illustration is 
unquestionably -interlocked with 
‘the better casting of characters. 
The: people are intensely real and 
therefore have heart appeal. They 
have none. of the old faked up, 
look. fis" 

That it sine sive lohaer iprofitable to’ 
produce .,artificiay 
is borne? entuby the ‘experience of}. 
numerodgeadfapisene ‘And it is* 


because . adVertising,, has at last’ 


got dowg,to canvases” ‘and subjects. 
which refled pit the joys and sor- 
rows of'#¢€ veryday” hfe,. that : the: 


need for this persistent climb up-*- 
ward is gaff the more obvious. Art 
in advertisittg is now vastly more 
than breakfast, table scenes and 


pictures*.of women working in 
kitchens; ~ child: playin in 
nurseries’ and aif the stock ‘themes 
of these ‘thirty years. past. 

A painting-in colors for a recent 
advertisement fits’ in with the 
modern trend because of its un- 
forgetable . qualities of subtle 
story telling and the shrewd, care- 
ful, . all-wise characterizat! on. 
Just an average little wife, in the 


soft evening light of the home 


sitting room, has seated ' herself 
on the arm of a chair in which her 
husband “is” reclining. She ‘has 
become suddenly aware that he 
“is fading, that he is working too 
hard, that much of the happiness 
and high spirit of those other days, 
thas: fled. And she is. speaking 
quite frankly to him on the sub- 
ject. 

Here is drama, undertaking to 
go right down to the bitter truths 
of-life. It is glorified sob stuff 
and would be maudlin, indeed, 
- were the characters not faithfully 
drawn: and sympathetically han- 


characterization, £- 


* fication as a whole. 
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dled. The canvas in question was 


‘beautifully interpreted. The man 


and woman were very real. They 
were people we have everywhere 
seen along our own home street. 
And ‘because the: subject' matter 
was wisely cast, it escaped even 
the slightest hint of the maudlin 
and became a ruggedly strong ad- 
vertising document, driving home 
its lesson’ with a-sure touch. 

If those two actors in the little 
domestic drama had~been super- 
ficial. and of: the’ rubber-stamp 
school,~ the.’ illustration ~ would 
have been'a burlesque. The types 
saved it and gave it poignant 
force. 

In the ‘advertising of Graham 
trucks, over: a- period of’ almost 


-two years, the: idea has been ‘to 


tell the story of the various: in- 


“‘dustries using«trucks dnd ‘to ’pic- 


ture, in each’ layout, :the- type of 
worker who ‘represented the spe- 
cific trade or business ior »indus- 
try to which reférence was. made. 
There have -been -some- thirty of 
these studies. A recent ‘one shows 
a smiling, -pink-cheeked baker 
who looks: out at the reader. 
There is no mistaking the type; 
he is the baker in every line and 
subtle shade: of expression... He 
is the baker. you have .seen- in 
your own home-town. Ten years 
ago, the advertising artist. would 
have been content to make. up a 
type, put a baker’s: white cap. on 
his head, and let it go at that. 

But this has not -been the Gra- 
ham method. - Each head has been 
the result of-a study of the classi- 
The artist 
went out and found his man. ‘He 
sketched him from life. 

There was.recently put up in.a 
director’s room for discussion and 
study, some thirty snapshots of 
railroad conductors. This . was 
done bécause the argument had 
come to the combative stage, that 
a certain illustration of a typical 
conductor was anything but typi- 
cal. Those who disliked the pic- 
ture said that only the cap made 
the identity certain. 

The series of the snapshots of 
the real conductors. had been 
made at the instigation of the 
traffic department head, who. had 
definite: ideas: of- his own.- .Every- 
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TO THE TRAVELER IN PARIS 


Ty (ADAME ALICE VIOUJARD is the new 
head of the Personal Information Bureau 
in the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar. Here 
the inquiring traveler may secure all sorts of 
shopping information as well as information 
about travel anywhere on the Continent. It 
is an interesting and valuable service which 
Mme. Vioujard renders so well to the readers 
of Harper’s Bazar, of whom so many 
make annual trips abroad. 


Harpers bazar 


2+ IN LONDON iOfr IN PARIS 


“A CLASS MAGAZINE A CLASS BY ITSELF’ 
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one in that room agreed that there 
was something in common in all 
of the character heads. Evidently 
there was a conductor type but the 
advertiser had missed it. 

Pinned down to the truth, the 
artist finally admitted that he had 
not left his stud’o to make the 
portrait. It was merely his con- 
ception of what a conductor might 
be. And it was not true to type. 
It fooled nobody, least of all these 
railroad officials. 

A composite charcoal study was 
made, with the snapshots as a 
base, and there were no objections. 
This, it was argued, should have 
been done in the first place. 

Several months ago, an adver- 
tiser wished to show a brawny 
steel worker, hgh on a new build- 
ing, using a drill. The camera 
man thought of a short cut. It 
would not be easy to locate one 
of these men at the moment. He 
saw a big, husky chap in the park 
who seemed to represent the type 
and ‘made a dicker with him to 
pose, after the proper working 
clothes had been secured. Then 
this model was posed at work with 
the drill. 

Three men were to pass on the 
illustration. They had _ been 
raised in the steel bus‘ness. They 
had come up from the bottom, 
themselves, and had no doubt used 
that same drill. They shook their 
heads as they saw the camera 
study, and one said: 

“Where did you find that fel- 
low? He isn’t a professional steel 
worker—not in a thousand years.” 

In a recent advertisement, The 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
used a composite group of all 
types of railroad employees, from 
the humblest porter to the most 
exalted general passenger agent. 
There were at least twenty-five 
photographic heads in the com- 
pos‘tion and none of them were 
tabulated as to their jobs, but even 
a layman could pick them out. 
The trackwalker, the engineer, 


the conductor, all were wonder- 
fully portrayed. 

The characters in modern ad- 
vertising are beginning to have that 
drawn-from-life look. The pat- 
tern-face is slowly disappearing. 

An advertiser had occasion to 
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find, to his own satisfaction, that 
a special campaign intended for 
outdoor journals, with men pic- 
tured fishing, hunting and camp- 
ing, must carry the true atmos- 
phere of the people who engage 
in these sports or there will be a 
comeback, 

The campaign in question called, 
among other things, for a num- 
ber of stud’‘es, close-ups, of typi- 
cal big woods guides. The artist 
assigned to the campaign made 
some picturesque portraits and so 
cleverly were they rendered, that 
the advertiser himself could find 
no fault with them. 

But when the series began to 
appear in the outdoor journals, 
the truth came out. Very sar- 
castic letters were written in by 
sportsmen. One man asked: 

“Why not have your advertis- 
ing illustrated by someone who has 
been nearer the Canadian wilds 
than New York City? Any man 
who has ever hunted or fished up 
in the country you mention will 
know, at a glance, that there are 
no guides such as you have por- 
trayed. It seems to me that this 
is a serious m’stake.” 

Character! There is no more 
potent ingredient for advertising 
illustrations today. And by char- 
acter is meant, not fictitious and 
imaginary images of people, but 
the’r true selves, as they are known 
to the great majority. 

If an advertising illustration of 
the human school portrays a pro- 
fession, or a type, or a certain 
temperament, in such a manner as 
to compel the reader to say, with 
exclamatory earnestness: “I’ve 
seen that man somewhere,” or “I 
know a mother who looks exactly 
like that!” it may be said that the 
illustration has fulfilled its most 
important function. 





Eugene Forker, Business 


Manager, “Cosmopolitan” 

_ Eugene Forker, of Harper’s Bazar, 
is to assume the business-managership 
of Cosmopolitan, New York. Mr. 
Forker is succeeded as business man- 
ager of Harper’s Bazar by F. N. Drake, 
recently Western manager, at Chicago, 
of Good Housekeeping. 

Sherwood Smith becomes advertising 
manager of Harper’s Bazar. C. Randall 
Sammis has been appointed Western 
manager of Good Housekeeping. 
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Who Is 
ee: 


Zn eae sometimes hear a man say, 
4 ““Everybody knows about my 
ey product.” 


Who is “everybody”? 
If you want to be disillusioned, take a train 


to Poughkeepsie, New York, and be an 
‘Inquiring Reporter” for a day. 





You will find that a surprisingly large num- 
ber of people never heard of your brand, 
no matter how widely you think you have 
advertised it. 


that everybody is aware of 
his existence. 


There is a place on your 
list for “The Necessary 
Two Million+”—TRUE 
STORY’S two million, if 
you have something to sell 
to the average American 
and his family. 


Use “The Necessary Two 
Million+” and make cer- 
tain that you are coming 
just about as close to reach- 
ing “everybody” as possible 


This country is now too big in this world where nothing 


—the interests of each in- 
dividual are too diversified 
—competition is too keen 
for any advertiser to assume 


is perfect—and where per- 
fection should be sought, 
even if it cannot be at- 


tained 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million +” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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A Word of Cautionite 





Yours is an infant industry,—a giant undoubtedly, 
but an infant nevertheless. Your rate of growth is 
amazing but your rate of mortality is even more so. 
Those among you who are most scientific survive. 


CINCINNAT 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manage 
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ito Radio Advertisers 


Those who fail to profit from the cumulative knowl- 
edge that experience makes available to all,—they are 
“on the way out” before they get fairly. started. 


In the field of radio advertising definite and cumu- 
lative knowledge of profitable media is available. 
Experimenting is unnecessary. The manufacturers of 
musical instruments, talking machines, pianos and--- 
similar lines of household merchandise have done the * 
experimenting for you.. They have added their find- 
ings to those of builders of furniture, makers of 
electrical goods, manufacturers of drug-store nier- 
chandise, clothing, boots and shoes, food and corifec- 
tionery. They have checked their evidence against 
the experience of department stores and specialty’, 
shops, automobile tire and accessory dealers. - 


In Cincinnati it is true that the Times-Star, during 
the first months of the present year, has:carried thou- 
sands of lines of radio advertising more than an; 
other newspaper. But more significant than this 
leadership in radio lineage is the fact that for eighteen 
consecutive years the Times-Star has held undisputed 
leadership among the Cincirmati newspapers in every 
one of the above-named classifications. 


This composite record of results is the safest guide 
for the radio advertiser. No amount of experimenta- 
tion with other media can make it obsolete or detract 
from its market value. It is the one established body 
of advertising data which the radio industry can safely 
accept for guidance in the Cincinnati market. 


IMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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An Audit for Mailing Lists, After 
Plan of A. B.C. 


Direct Mail Advertising Association Launches Long Projected Plan 


Dens the last two years 
committees of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association have been 
at work upon a mailing list ap- 
praisal plan as has been reported 
in Printers’ Inx. The plan, which 
was first suggested at the Direct 
Mail Departmental of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World’s convention at Milwaukee 
in 1922 and was definitely decided 
upon at the direct mail convention 
at St. Louis in 1923, is now in 
operation. In effect, the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association has 
thus established an auditing service 
for mailing lists which functions 
not unlike the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations’ method of checking 
up on circulation. 
The association 


invited the 


leading mailing list compilers. of 
the United States and Canada to 
submit to a questionnaire cover- 
ing their compilation methods and 


facilities. The questionnaires in- 
cluded the length of time the firms 
had been in business, the amount 
of capital invested in the making 
of the lists, number of employees, 
size of payroll, amount expended 
yearly in maintaining a reference 
library, and similar questions. The 
object was to enable the auditor to 
judge whether the lists were com- 
piled by competent help working 
under the right kind of circum- 
stances. : 

The appraisal sheet upon which 
the mailing list compilers were 
asked to make their report covers 
the following points: 

. Name. 

. Address. 

. Branch offices. 

. Lists compiled. 

. Guarantee on lists 
concerns: Describe fully. 

6. Guarantee on lists of the profes- 
sions and consumers: Describe fully. 

7. Percentage of business in local lists. 
“ 8. Percentage of business in national 
ists. 

9. Describe your list. catalogue. 

10. What is your policy regarding 
minimum ratings in compiling lists! 
For example, do you include those 
rated $3,000 to $5,000 when those rated 
$5,000 or up are ordered? 


of business 


By the term “national lists” in 
the appraisal is- meant lists of 
any kind covering the entire coun- 
try, for example, such as a list 
of retail grocers in the United 
States. Local lists refer to those 
covering only the town in which 
the compilation is made or the 
surrounding towns. Compilations 
of rated lists are taken from com- 
mercial reports or from the recog- 
nized credit reference agency in 
a particular field. 

Naturally, no pressure could be 
put upon mailing list concerns to 
induce them to make reports. All 
the association could do was to in- 
vite them to fill out the question- 
naires in response to a demand 
for better mailing lists. No risk 
or expense for any of the firms 
was involved, the entire cost of the 
proposition being paid by the as 
sociation. It was made plain 
however, that any claims made by 
a mailing list house would be sub 
jected to a careful auditing. Ther, 
if the report measured up to cer- 
tain standards insisted upon by 
the association, the name of the 
concern would be entered upon an 
accredited list and all the data be 
supplied to members. 

In order that the check up should 
be absolutely disinterested it was 
decided that the ane be done 
by an outside concern. In making 
a report showing how the auditing 
was done and what it means, the 
auditing firm says in part: 

“Reference was made to the cor- 
porate records and minutes, audi- 
tor’s reports where available, and 
to the general records, in order to 
verify the capital employed, the 
class of business handled and its 
scope. The number of employees 
and the average amount expended 
in payroll were confirmed by ex- 
amination of the payroll records 
and a survey of the various de- 
partments. In all cases the physi- 
cal equipment was examined by 
us. The method of analyzing cus- 
tomers’ list requirements in ad- 
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vance of entering an order was 
explained to us by officials of each 
firm. Charts of expense accounts 
were submitted to us which indi- 


cated that proper segregation had 


been made of mailing list costs. 

“Replies to questions regarding 
the percentage of business supplied 
by stock lists and the percentage of 
‘made to order’ lists were verified 
by tracing a few completed orders, 
selected at random, through all of 
the steps from the receipt of the 
otder to the rendering of the ser- 
vice and the billing of the charge. 
Guarantees on lists as reported 
by the various firms were found 
to. be in accordance with the 
printed guarantees appearing in the 
catalogues and bulletins: of the 
firms reporting. 


“Our examination of city direc-: 


tories, State gazetteers, telephone 
books and all other. trade ditec- 
tories was found to be in agree- 
ment with the lists. submitted by 
the various firms. We tested the 
policy of granting adjustments to 
customers by reference to corre- 
spondence and credit memoranda 
on; file. Sales invoices of a suffi- 
cient quantity to satisfy ourselves 
as to the scope of the business 
were examined by us. 

“We hereby certify. that, based 
on our ‘investigation, the attached 
summary of replies to the. ques- 
tionnaire of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, Detroit, 
Mich., indicates, in. our. opinion, 
the status of the various firms re- 
porting as to their ability to render 
authentic mailing list service.” 

Frank L. Pierce, executive sec- 
retary of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, tells PRINTERS’ 
InK that when the report is in its 
finished form a separate four-page 
sheet will be used for each house. 
This will give the association’s 
statement and the particulars re- 
garding the firm in a form similar 
to that in which A. B. C. reports 
are sent out. Any member of the 
association wishing information 
about a firm of mailing list com- 
pilers can get it for the asking. 

“There have been difficult prob- 
lems. to solve which do not appear 
on the surface of this report,” 
says Mr. Pierce, “We are hop- 


ing, however, that the preliminary 
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report, showing as it does the will- 
ingness of these few list houses to 
improve the: quality of mailing 
lists and work up to well defined 
standards of list compilation will 
sooner -or later induce other list 
houses to follow in line. 

“Now that it costs more to send 
out direct-mail matter’ advertisers 
are propérly more than ever solici- 
tous about the quality of their 
lists. -And this naturally means 
that there is plenty of reason for 
a searching audit of mailing lists 
such as we have just made,” 





Elizabeth “Times” Now: 
Issued with Hearst Newspapers 


Arrangeménts were completed  yéster- 
day for sale of the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Times to Edgar D. Shaw and.a group. 
of associates. . Mr. Shaw is a member of 
the Hearst’ executive council. A prin- 
cipal interest in the newspaper property. 
is comed by .Arthur. Brisbane. ‘ 

The Times is being continued, but is 
issued ether with the New © York 
Evening Journal on ee and with 
the New York Sunday A mericon at the 
one price. 


‘ 





Keith Crombie and M, §. 
Charlton Join. Campbell-Ewald 


Keith Crombie and M. S. ‘Charlton’ 
have joined ‘the Campbell-Ewald. Com- 
pany, Detroit. advertising agency, as 
copy -writers. Mr. Crombie -was. for- 
merly editor ‘of the Goblin, Toronto. 
Mr, Charlton was recently with ‘the 
Caxton Company, Cleveland, and:. was: 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of the Fenton Motor: Car Company. 

) 


Barcalo’ Starting Newspaper 





Campaign 
The Bartalo’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Buffalo, furniture manufacturer, 


is starting an advertisi campaign on, 
Pinehurst Springs and’ Matt. Rest mat- 
tresses. The campaign will cover, New 
York and Pennsylvania. and cails — 


the use of a list of twenty newspa 
The Walz Advertising gency, = 
Buffalo, will direct this campaign. 





Continental Baking Appoints 
Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell 


The Continental Baking Cotporation, 
New. York, has appointed c 
Perrin & Leffingwell, Inc., advertising 
agency, city, as Tg 
counsel. This company makes Certifi 
Merit and White Rose bread. 
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Two months to 
get ready—right! 


January 2nd, Electrical World 
will publish its Annual Statis- 
tical and Progress Number. 


Conscious of its responsibility 
of leadership, Electrical World 
devotes its first issue each’ year 
to publishing. all the statistics 
and data of value to the finan- 
cial, executive, manufacturing 
and sales end of the industry. 
Actually, Electrical World has 
become statistical headquarters. 
To it come the confidential 
facts on plants and plans, re- 
leaséd willingly by the manu- 
facturers and utilities because 
of the practical and helpful use 
to which Electrical World has 
always put them. 


In’ the preparation . of. your 
advértising schedules: and copy 
for 1926; allowance ‘should: be 
madefér adequate: representa- 
tion’ in, this valuable. issue. A 


A.B.C. 


‘Philadelphia Syractise -Chicago 


Boston 








(. We'll be on hand to help make the 
mf A. A. Conv 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


AMcGraw-Hill Publication. 


great demand for the number 
at a dollar per copy (outside 
the regular subscription list) is 
significant of its reference value. 


Your advertising copy should 
report progress, development 
and statistics regarding your 
contribution to this basic indus- 
try. Because of its reference 
value and as assistance to the 
reader in locating the particular 
type of product in which he is 
interested, the advertising pages 
will be classified, as usual, in 
ten. buying sections.. Buyers and 
sellers have enthusiastically ap- 
proved .this method of presen- 
tation.” * 

Electrical World..has a. rep- 
resentative nedr you. “He is*a 
specialist on. methods of: selling 
and advertising electrical: equip- 
ment. , Give him, an. opporsun- 


ity to serve you. 


ention a success 


A.B.P. 


St. Louis Cleveland San Franciseo 
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National Publishers 
Association Holds An- 
nual Meeting 





HE sixth annual meeting of 

the National Publishers As- 
sociation was held at Buck- 
wood Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa., September 29 to October 1. 
Arthur J. Baldwin, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, and presi- 
dent of the association, presided 
at the business sessions where the 
principal subject discussed was the 
proposed changes in postal rates 
suggested before the Congressional 
Joint Subcommittee. 

After a report by the executive 
secretary, George C. Lucas, other 
reports were submitted by Roger 
W. Allen, of Allen Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., on finances; John 
Howie Wright, Today’s House- 
wife, on membership; B. A. Mc- 
Kinnon, Pictorial Review, on 
transportation; Ernest S. Eilert, 
Musical Courier, on labor condi- 
tions and A. C. Pearson, United 
Publishers, as chairman of the 
Postal Committee. 

Representatives of the associa- 
tion who attended the _ recent 
hearings before the Congress‘onal 
Committee then gave condensed 
summaries of the proceedings to 
the eighty-five owners and rep- 
resentatives of general, class, re- 
ligious, agricultural and business 
periodicals who had gathered to 
exchange views. Following a full 
discussion of these summaries, an 
interesting address was made by 
Col. Robert Ewing, of the New 
Orleans Statés, guest of the asso- 
ciation. j 

Winners of the golf cups for 
gross, net and selected scores 
donated by the late H. M. Swet- 
land, P. S. Collins, Curtis Pub‘ish- 
ing Company, Crowell Publishing 
Company, James H. McGraw, Sr., 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
R. C. Wilson, of the McCall Com- 
pany, and the president’s trophy 
donated by Arthur J. Baldwin, of 
the McGraw-Hill Company were: 
B. A. McKinnon, Pictorial Re- 
view; Merle Thorpe, Nation’s 


Business; E. Kendall Gillett, Peo- 
ples Home Journal; Rex W. Wad- 
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man, Miller-Freeman Publica- 
tions and Eugene Kelley, Musical 
Courier. 

Other golf prizes were won by 
Floyd Parsons, Robbins Publish- 
ing Company and Lee Maxwell, 
Crowell Publishing Company. 

In the tennis tournament, the 
Macfadden Cup for singles do- 
nated by Bernarr Macfadden, of 
the Macfadden Publications, was 
won by Roy Dickinson, PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The Pictorial Review cups 
for doubles, donated by Wil'liam 
P. Ahnelt, president of the Picto- 
rial Review Company, were won 
by Hunter Leaf, Pictorial Review 
and George C. Lucas, National 
Publishers Association. 

At a business meeting following 
the golf and tennis matches, the 
officers of the association were 
unanimously. re-elected to con- 
tinue in office for the ensuing year. 
These officers are: Arthur J. 
Baldwin, McGraw-Hill Company, 
president; P. S. Collins, Curtis 
Publishing Company, first vice- 
president; A. D. Mayo, Crowell 
Publishing Company, second vice- 
president; F. L. Wurzburg, Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., secretary 
and Roger W. Allen, Allen Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., treasurer. 

The same board of directors 
continues in office with the addition 
of E. Kendall Gillett, Peoples 
Home Journal, who was appointed 
to fill the vacancy in the list of 
directors for the term expiring 
September, 1926. 

The other directors are: R. J. 
Cuddihy, Literary Digest; A. C. 
Pearson, Dry Goods Economist; 
R. C. Wilson, McCall’s Magazine ; 
Guy L. Harrington, Ma¢fadden 
Publications; B. A. Mackinnon, 
Pictorial Review; Henry W. New- 
hall, Modern Priscilla: M. C. 
Robbins, Robbins Publishing 
Company; Ernest F. Eilert, Musi- 
cal Courter; A. C. G. Hammes- 
fahr, International Magazine Com- 
pany; Charles F. Jenkins. Farm 
Journal, and Graham Patterson, 
Christian Herald. 





William H. Phillips, formerly foreign 
trade secretary of the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, has 
joined the copy department of Dade B. 

pstein, Chicago advertising agency. 
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Do you buy your 
advertising on the 
scales of coverage? 


(Our Evening American 


goes into more than 
400,000 of the 700,000 
homes within Chicago 
and suburbs. It gives 
the advertiser contact 
with thousands more 
families than can be 
reached through any 
other Chicago evening 
newspaper. 





A hae newspaper 


Largest Evening Poper Circulation 
in Chicago and Third in America 
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History Has Honored 
This Farm Woman 


Martha Washington was the wife of 


America’s best known farmer. The linens; 
furniture and household supplies she bought 
can still be seen at Mt. Vernon. 


The influence and buying power of farm 
women have grown through the ages. To- 
day they are an essential factor in any farm 
sales plan. You can go direct to 750,000 
thinking farm women through the world’s 
unique magazine, 

THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. New York 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 








What Should Victor Call Its New 
Models P 


Should New Units in the Victor Line Have Names or Numbers? 


Victor TaLkinc Macuine Co. 
AMDEN, 


Editor of Printers’ ina: 


We should appreciate your sending us 
complete information concerning the de- 
sirability of naming individual units of 
a trade-marked line, as against designat- 
ing these units by figures, such as: 

(1) Victrola Consolette. 

(2) Victrola No. 2. 

The experience of other manufacturers 
in this regard would also prove valuable 
to us. 

Lastly, what is the opinion of promi- 
nent sales executives regarding the best 
sales practice in this regard? 

Victor TaLtxinc Macuine Co. 
Ernest Joun, 
Manager, Advertising Department. 


OR the sake of the consumer, 

the retailer and the Victor 
company’s salesmen; its advertis- 
ing copy, its factory employees and 
its profits, it would be a wise thing 
to call a consolette a “Victrola 
Consolette” and not a “Victrola 
No. 2” 

That statement can be explained 
and proved from the experiences of 
manufacturers who have had a 
problem identical with or closely 
similar to the one on which the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
now seeks help. 

(1) From the consumer’s 
standpoint : “Victrola No. 2” means 
nothing to a prospect of the Victor 
company. In fact, “No. 2” means 
nothing to anyone except the man 
who named it; and will .mean 
nothing to anyone in the Victor 
company or out of it until he 
actually sees it or has been told 
by someone who has seen it that 
it is a Victrola in a small console 
model. Now why put such a hin- 
drance before the buying public 
by calling a “consolette” a 
“Victrola No. 2”? Call it a 
“Victrola Consolette.” Then it 
has a name that definitely denotes 
its peculiar attributes and that 
gives it a personality. In other 
words, give the consumer an im- 
mediate picture of the product by 
its name. If you are after a con- 
solette market give the product a 
name that the market understands. 
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The Walworth Manufacturing 
Company made the famous Still- 
son wrench for years for general 
mechanics, plumbers, and for auto- 
mobilists. After some time, it 
found that this product was being 
bought for use in the home. In 
a study of ways and means to 
broaden the household market, it 
found that its first step toward sell- 
ing this market would be to make 
a lighter and smaller size Stillson 
wrench. It didn’t name the new 
product the “Stillson No. 2.” It 
called it the “Walworth House- 
hold Stillson.” The name was an 
appeal to the market sought and 
a description of all the attributes 
of the particular product. 


A HOOVER VACUUM EXPERIENCE 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company some time ago found that 
clubs, restaurants, hotels and large 
residences (a diversified market) 
could use an extra large vacuum 
cleaner with certain special attach- 
ments. It called the product “The 
New Big Hoover.” Bigness was 
what that market wanted in a suc- 
tion sweeper and_ consequently 
“big” went into the name of the 
product. 

From the consumer standpoint 
there is in addition to the argu- 
ment that a name readily reveals 
the purpose of product, as shown 
in the two cases just cited, another 
reason why Victor should use a 
name instead of a number. Victor 
is selling music. Music appeals to 
the imagination and to sentiment. 
Has a number more appeal to the 
imagination and sentiment than a 
name? 

(2) The retailer: This in- 
dividual wants a peg on which to 
hang his selling and advertising 
story. Names are pegs. Num- 
bers are not. They simply in- 
dicate another model of a certain 
ty 


pe. 
Manufacturers of men’s clothing 
have recognized and used this idea. 
Each season when companies like 
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Fashion Park and _ Stein-Bloch 
bring out new lines, they give each 
model a distinctive name. Hat 
manufacturers have not been so 
wise. Truly Warner, owner of a 
chain of retail hat stores, can give 
manufacturers several lessons on 
this subject. He injects timeliness 
and personality into his sales every 
season by the use of names for 
each model of hat that he sells. 

(3) Victor salesmen: From 
what has been said concerning the 
retailer (remarks that were based 
upon inforjation from manufac- 
turers and retailers), it follows that 
selling is made easier for the Vic- 
tor salesmen when a name is given 
to the model.. If each model has 
a distinctive name, the retailer is 
apt to buy “a line of products” 
rather than “selections from the 
line.” If the line is made up of 
“Model No. 2,” “Model No. 3,” 
et¢., then Mr. Retailer is going to 
be content with buying the leader 
of the line unless the salesman in 
his selling talk is able to establish 
a distinct: personality for each 
numbered model in the retailer’s 
mind. Why give the salesman that 
extra work? 

(4) Victor advertising copy: It 
is evident from’ what we have ~ 
that. should ‘Victor advertise 
Victrola No. 2 it will have to ex- 
plain in its advertising copy what 
some person meant when he called 
a certain model a “Victrola No. 2.” 
But here is a bigger point: it 
will have to explain that name un- 
til the end ‘of time, for there is 
always a new crop of readers for 
every advertisement. 

Another point: More distinctive 
copy can be written about a prod- 
uct that has a name. It can stand 
on its own bottom. The adver- 
tiser can feature it alone and can 
consequently find out if there is a 
real need for that product. 

The Western Clock Company 
made a line of clocks long before it 
started to advertise “Big Ben.” 
After some time, it found that the 
idea of advertising only a leader 
was wrong. Retailers were stock- 
ing only “Big Ben.” The 
public thought of the Western 


Clock Company as the maker of 
“Big Ben” only. That was a bad 
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condition. It changed this by giv- 
ing its other products distinctive 
names—not mntimbers—such as 
“Pocket Ben,” “Baby Ben,” “Jack 
O’Lantern,” and by uniting all of 
those names under the family 
trade-mark “Westclox.” 

What happened in the advertis- 
ing copy? There was _ better 
profit-making copy because thcre 
was a bigger idea to grow up to. 
It was copy that was dealing with 
a company cut of cloth of liberal 
proportions—a company that sold 
means of measuring time under 
all conditions, rather than the 
means of measuring time for the 
purpose of arousing a tired soul 
from his morning slumber. 

(5) Factory employees: The 
use of a name for a product makes 
for better’ morale in the factory. 
What employee would not rather 
labor on a “Victrola Consolette” 
than on a “Victrola No. 2”? Does 
this sound sentimental and theo- 
retical? Well, let’s turn to a more 
hard-boiled job—railroading. 

In the early part of this year, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad decided 
to gives names to its through fast 
freight trains, which hitherto had 
been known only by numbers. The 
through freight train to Detroit was 
baptized “The Gas Wagon”; the 
one to Pittsburgh was called “The 
Ironmaster”’; the one to New 
England, the “Yankee,” etc. 
Within a very short time the com- 
pany noticed a decided improve- 
ment in the promptness and 
regularity of the freight trains 
that had been named. 

(6) Profits: It follows from 
what we have said that the use of 
names for products has in it more 
potentialities for profits than the 
use of numbers. The Western 
Clock Company, some time after 
it had made the change whereby 
it featured a line of time-pieces 
under distinctive names instead of 
only one product, said to Print- 
ERS’ InK that its profit reports 
showed the wisdom of the change. 

We can think of only one source 
from which there might be objec- 
tion to the answer that experience 
gives on the Victor question. 
That objector would be a self- 
styled efficiency man. He could 
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| Men, Too, Make The Detroit 
News Their Buying Guide 


59% of Detroit's Men’s Wear A dvertising Appears In 
The News. Two Other Papers Divide the Balance. 





Few advertisers are more 
careful in checking results 
| from advertising than those 
dealing in men’s wear. It is 
very significant to note that in 
this classification The News’ 
lead assumes overwhelming 
proportions, publishing prac- 
tically three times as much 
men’s wear advertising as the 
second medium! 


There are many reasons for 
the greater responsiveness ad- 
vertisers experience through 
The News. They find in The 
News a unique opportunity to 
cover America’s most pros- 
perous population through a 
single medium ‘at a single 
cost. 


No newspaper, in any city of 
Detroit’s size or larger, offers 
such thorough blanketing of 
its field. 


Take advantage of this supe- 
rior circulation of The News. 
Reap the added benefit of ad- 
vertising in a medium whose 
intrinsic merit is evidenced by 
an overwhelming lead in 
practically every classification 
of advertising. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Days or Sundays, in Michigan 
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show by voluminous reports and 
figures where a great saving in the 
expense of printing ink and paper 
could be effected if the Victor 
company used “Victrola No. 2” 
instead of “Victrola Consolette.” 
That is the only argument we 
know of against the use of names. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Mail Order Sales Continue to 
Gain 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
report September sales of $19,359,165, 
an increase of $1,454,577, or 8.1 per 
cent over the same month of last year. 
Sales for the nine-month period totaled 
$171,622,003, a gain of $21,996,871, or 
14.6 per cent over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Sales of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chicago, for September are re- 
ported at $15,477,307. This is an in- 
crease of $1,934,269, or 14.2 per cent 
over September, 1924." Sales for the 
nine months amounted to $120,547,736, 
a gain of $12,292,965, or 11.3 per cent. 





George Hearst, President, 


San Francisco “Examiner” 

George Hearst was elected president 
of the Examiner Printing Company, 
publisher of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, at a meeting of the board of 
directors, which was held last week. He 
was appointed assistant publisher by 
his father, William Randolph Hearst, a 
little more than a year ago. James A 
Callahan, Ope ri manager, in addition, 
was elected vice-president. 

Edmond D. Coblentz, who had been 
managing editor, becomes editor and 
publisher of the Examiner. 


Albert Frank & Company 
Appoints F. F. Loomis 


Frank F. Loomis has been appointed 
manager of the new insurance advertis- 
ing department which has been organ- 
ized by Albert Frank & Company, Inc., 
advertising agency. Mr. Loomis was in 
the insurance business for twenty years 
and for the last eight years had been 
insurance editor and manager of in- 
surance advertising for the Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Bread Account for Botsford- 


Constantine 
The California Baking Company, San 
Francisco, baker of California bread, has 
appointed, as advertising counsel, the 
San Francisco office of the Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company, advertising agency. 


Boston Office for “Implement 
& Hardware Trade Journal” 


Implement & Hardware Trade Jour- 
nal, Kansas City, Mo., has opened an 
Eastern office at Boston. It is under 


the direction of Forrest O. Poor. 
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American Management Asso- 


ciation Conference 

The sales executive group of the 
American Management Association will 
meet twice during the conference which 
the association will hold at New_York, 
on October 15 and 16. C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president, the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation and the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, will preside 
at one session, at which “Budgeting 
Sales Expense and Sales Quotas” will 
be discussed by J. H. Barber, Walworth 
Manufacturing Company, and “Sales 
Budget Practices and Principles’ will 
be the subject of a talk by G. C. Will- 
ings, vice-president, Intertype Corpora- 
tion. 

At the other meeting of sales execu- 
tives, Melvin T. Copeland, director of 
the Bureau of Business Research, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, will speak on ‘‘Organizing 
the Marketing Function.” At the same 
session, C. Hansen, W. T. Grant 
Company, will discuss, “The Place of 
Sales Research in the Marketing Or- 
ganization.” 

The conference will open with a gen- 
eral session, with the topic, “Trends in 
Management Organization,” by J. O. 
McKinsey, University of Chicago, form- 
ing the initial speech. At this time 
further discussions will be led by J. B. 
Deacon, Tide Water Oil Sales Corpora- 
tion; W. E. Hosler, The Spireila Com- 
pany; Louis E. Kirstein, William Fi- 
lene’s Sons Company; John C. Orcutt, 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
and John E. Raasch, H. A. Hopf & 
Company. 

An address will be given at the lunch- 
eon, on October 16, by Ernest Draper, 
The Hills Brothers Company, on ‘“Fore- 
casting and Stabilizing Business.” Sam 
A. Lewisohn, president of the associa- 
tion, will preside. 


Changes in “Western Truck 


Owner” 

Bert Butterworth, editor of Service 
Station News and California Retail 
Drug Journal, has been made manager 
and editor of Western Truck Owner, 
which has moved its offices from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. W. A. Otis, 
former editor of Western Truck Owner, 
is associate editor and will manage its 
San Francisco office. He retains the 
seromenge A of the Great Western Pub- 
ishing Company, publisher of Western 
Truck Owner. 


Appoint Geo. B. David 


Company 
The St. Petersburg, Fla., News, has 
appointed the Geo. B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 


J. D. Bayhan Joins El Dorado 


“Times” 


J. D. Bayhan has been appointed local 
advertising manager of the El Dorado, 
Ark., Evening Times. 
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What New York’s Big 
Stores Think! 


URING the month of September, 

the following leading New York 
department stores increased their 
EVENING WoRLD space from 272,420 
lines (used in the corresponding 
month last year) to 388,700 lines this 
year, a gain of 116,280 lines: 
B. Altman & Co. Best & Co. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. Bloomingdale’s 
Bonwit Teller & Co. Gimbel Brothers 
Hearn & Co. R.H.Macy& Co. 
James McCreery & Co. Stern Brothers 

John Wanamaker 
































This gain of 42% is greater by 
71,900 lines than the gain shown 
among the same group of stores by 
THE EVENING WORLD’s nearest com- 
petitor. 


National Advertisers cannot go 
wrong in accepting the judgment of 
the very merchants through whom 
the bulk of Nationally advertised 
products is sold in New York. 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING : : NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE TOWER TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES 
TERMINAL SALEs BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SEATTLD San FRaNcIsco 
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‘At 4 Fort Mitchell’s 


+ « » where the New South blends with the Old 


Sixty years ago ...a big, white- 
pillared house, its dining room 
ablaze with lights. Guests around 
a gleaming table; and at the head, 
in silk and lace, the hostess—the 
first Mrs. Fort Mitchell. 

Today ... A Dutch Colonial, set 
ina landscaped lawn. A low-ceil- 
inged dining room; the faces of 
guests framed in soft candle light. 
And at the head of the table, in a 
gown after Poiret, the: hostess— 
the Mrs. Fort Mitchell of today. 


THE CINCINNATI 


““Goes to the home, 











es 
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Two scenes, different, yet very 
much alike. For in Mrs. Fort 
Mitchell’s home, the old is ever 
present with the new. There is a 
radio in the library and a sedan in 
the garage — but there is old- 
fashioned *‘Blue Grass” hospitality 
everywhere. 
And to Mrs. Fort Mitchell’s busy 
social life are added many other 
interests—her name is prominent 
in the club news of The Enquirer. 
Nor does she fail to seé it ‘there. 
For The Daily Enquirer is a regu- 
lar guest at Mrs. Fort Mitchell’s 
breakfast table. /_ , | 
Naturally,. Mrs. Fort Mitchell is 
‘notione Woman, but many. Inher ° 
community are 147 residence 
buildings; here, 116 Enquirers are 
delivered daily. 
In short, Mr. Advertiser, you have 
here, thorough coverage, backed by 
The Enquirer’s traditional prestige 
and the fact that this paper is 
home-delivered before the shop- 
ping trip. An unbeatable adver- 
tising combination! | Use it! 








N B This advertisement is one of a series appearing 
° ¢ asa full pag: in The Enquirer. Each advertise- 
ment personalizes a Cincinnati suburb by describing the type 
of woman characteristic of that suburb; in each advertise- 
ment, too, The Enquirer’s coverage of the district is shown. 





I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
NewYork Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 


stays in the home”’ 
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Series 7 


The average DAIRY FARMER Subscriber 
has $6,476 invested in farm buildings, 


Government figures show the average farm 
to have only $1,781 invested. 


Building investment is a good index of 








farm prosperity and buying power. : 
When talking to the 250,000 dairy homes ' 
served by THE DAIRY FARMER, the 
advertiser is assured of reaching the best 


of the farm market—both in prosperity and 
buying power. 
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Advertising Can Sell Coal During 
the Dog Days 


Also, It Can Get Consumers to Anticipate a Strike 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Company, Inc. 


& the great coal shortage of 
1922 our company had tq take 
a great amount of bitter abuse for 
a situation over which we had no 
control. That winter, the coal 
business was a nightmare. Our 
main office, for instance, began re- 
ceiving one telephone call per min- 
ute. It soon got so we could not 
get a wire out of our office to talk 
to lumber customers or even to 
our own branch yards. The strain 
on our office personnel was ter- 
rific. Our equipment was going 
full tilt, without time for repairs. 

On'‘the first of April, this year, 
when we made up our mind that 
a coal strike would surely come 
on September 1—for all indica- 
tions pointed that way—we were 
determined to avoid putting such 
a strain upon our man-power and 
motor-power again. Advertising 
seemed our only salvation, so we 
decided immediately to try to pro- 
tect our trade and ourselves from 
a repetition of the hectic times of 
the last shortage through the use 
of extensive and intensive adver- 
tising. With this in view, a “buy 
early” campaign was carefully 
planned. 

Many keen advertising men have 
asked me, sympathetically, what in 
the world we could find to adver- 
tise about coal, but it is surprising 
how many good selling points 
may be found. To begin with, 
there is: 

1. Price—which is always lowest 
on April 1. The price rises gradu- 
ally in small monthly advances 
until September 1. This year, we 
were sure that the monthly ad- 
vances would be larger than usual. 
We, therefore, tried to show peo- 
ple what a considerable saving 


they could make if they would 
buy their coal during April and 
the following summer months. We 
hazarded a guess that an early 
purchase would save about $1 a 





ton for our customers on their 
winter’s coal. As a matter of 
fact, those who took the advice 
of our advertising have actually 
saved approximately $1.50 a ton 
on this winter’s coal bill. 

2. Quality—Summer coal is al- 
ways better than winter coal for 
the reason that the mines can 
prepare much better coal then, 
since they are not rushed and cold 
weather does not set them back. 
Retail yards can also deliver better 
and cleaner coal, because it is so 
easy at that time to screen off the 
dust and dirt, which, during the 
winter clings closely to every 
lump. Ice and snow falls on open 
freight cars and makes dirty coal. 
It is surprising how little con- 
sumers actually know about coal 
and we tried to go into all these 
facts simply and thoroughly to 
show the advantages of early coal 
buying. 

3. Vacation time. We started 
to advertise early in April to those 
people who were going away for 
a vacation, for we found that va- 
cation and June taxes are a big 
item in the household budget, on 
account of which people might 
postpone buying until after vaca- 
tion. Our urge to “Fill your coal 
bins before you go on your vaca- 
tion and don’t worry” had a strong 
influence and many customers took 
our advice before they went away 
for the summer. 

4. Credit—Realizing that ten 
tons of coal is quite a lump to 
pay for all at once, we explained 
a plan which would budget this 
over a period of months, but which 
would not tie up our own capital. 
We related how various custom- 
ers were placing their order for 
their full winter’s supply, and 
then, as they could pay for one 
or two tons, were notifying us to 
make a delivery of that much. 

5. Strike Insurance—Of course, 
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the biggest argument of all was 
the threat of the strike. We felt 
justified in running a campaign 
urging our customers to get their 
coal in during the summer, even 
if the strike did‘ not take place, 
because a person had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by buy- 
ing early. 

It is human nature for a man 
to fight suggestions and advice if 
he feels the person giving them 
has an ax to grind. We endeav- 
ored to show that it made no par- 
ticular difference to us whether 
we sold coal now or later, for our 
trucks were busy on _ lumber 
and building materials. As a 
matter of fact, some years ago, 
coal-lumber yards would never 
think of delivering coal during the 
summer while they were busy de- 
livering their building materials. 
Our advice in the matter was as 
nearly disinterested as possible, and 
the spirit * ‘your interest is our in- 
terest” runs through all our ad- 
vertising, so much so that we now 
have: people write in or telephone 
requesting us to put them on our 
mailing list to keep them advised 
as to what is the latest news in the 
coal situation. 

Having determined what we had 
to advertise, the next thing was to 
select the mediums through -which 
to tell the story. We immediately 
doubled our daily space in the local 
newspapers and pounded these few 
facts hard all summer long in the 
belief that concentration on a few 
good selling points, all of them 
easily remembered, is more to be 
desired than weight of numbers. 
All our delivery trucks and wagons 
carried linen signs reading: “Put 
in your Comfort Coal now—Sum- 
mer Coal is best and cheapest,” 
‘ while several of our best painted 
bulletins bore the same legend. 

Besides this, each month we is- 
sued. and mailed to our customers 
the “Comfort Coal News,” a small 
one page news sheet, containing, in 
abbreviated form, all the latest in- 
formation. of the situation and 
making all sorts of suggestions 
about furnaces, coal buying, coal 
burning and every phasé> of do- 
mestic-. heating. Our “monthly 


newspaper also quoted ‘the new 
prices 


current “for that © month, 
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which served to bring home the 
fact that prices were steadily in- 
creasing, also that coal must be 
delivered during that month to get 
the benefit of those prices, since all 
coal is always sold at the price 
which is current at the actual time 
delivery is made. 

About the first of July we woke 
up to the fact that although our 
advertising was pulling, the orders 
did not seem to be coming in as 
we felt they should. We were in- 
vesting a considerable sum in ad- 
vertising and not getting adequate 
returns. Without question, our 
trade was thoroughly sold on the 
idea of early coal buying, but ‘the 
final punch was missing. I was 
certain it wasn’t the fault of our 
advertising. 


AN EXTRA PUSH WAS .NEEDED 


Consequently, we got out our 
records’ showing what size and 
grade and quantity of coal each 
customer used and began to tele- 
phorie those customers who had 
not already ordered. The surmise 
proved to be correct. In some 
cases, an Order was given imme- 
diately, showing that our adver- 
tisements had already sold the idea 
of summer coal; in others, the fol- 
lowing day or week brought an 
order, but, in every case, we sought 
to explain that we thought the 
situation was going to be serious 
and that we wanted to advise our 
good friends and customers of the 
great wisdom of buying their full 
winter's supply of coal at this 
time, not only because of the sav- 
ing in price, but also that they 
might have it in case of shortage. 
Those making telephone calls used 
practically the same arguments 
that were running in our adver- 
tisements, so that every person we 
spoke to on the telephone was en- 
tirely familiar with the facts. Our 
advertising had reduced the need 
for explanations to a minimum, 
not only over the ’phone but in 
taking orders over the counter. 

The: telephone campaign further 
established the proof in our minds 
that advertising, no matter how 
good, must almost always have 
some sort of personal contact to 
close the sale it has made. Many 
huridreds: of people, due to our 
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CAn opinion | 
from mofordom 


Recognition more and more general is being ac- 
corded the fact that The Times-Picayune reaches 
close to 100% of all the able-to-buy homes in New 
Orleans and tributary territory. 
















The following table of figures constitutes a signifi- 
cant expression of opinion from automotive adver- 
tisers: 


AUTOMOTIVE DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
IN NEW ORLEANS NEWSPAPERS, 
FIRST-8 MONTHS OF 1925 
The Times- 
Picayune -.2nd em: 3rd Paper 4th Paper 


Passenger Automo- 
- -biles and Trueks-: 312,149 144, 492. 131,143 41,495 


Automobile “Tires” i : 
and Accessories 5429233 °° “60, 666 92,516 72,129 








Total ae 441, 382 © 205, 158 223,659" “113,624 





The Cimes-Picamune 


‘@iiFinsT For THE sourH ip 














Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, ~ 
Detroit, St. Louis,’ Kansas City and. Atlanta; R. Ji . Bidwell Co., 
; San" Francisco and Los. Angeles. 
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advertisements, were thoroughly 
convinced that they ought to buy 
their coal this summer, yet they 
never got to the point of ordering. 
Our short, courteous telephone 
call gave the final urge that was 
needed to bring in an order. Be- 
sides actually bringing in the or- 
der, this personal telephoning on 
top of a somewhat altruistic adver- 
tising campaign seemed to create 
much good-will. The customers 
we called were usually very much 
flattered to think that their trade 
of ‘a few tons was important 
enough to have a large company 
telephone them about it and advise 
them as to the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Undoubtedly, we created plenty 
of summer coal business for our 
competitors. We rather wish that 
our. competitors had advertised 
heavily, too. An honest advertis- 
ing competitor is always something 
very much to be desired. Two ad- 
vertising campaigns are better than 
one, and provided that competitors 
advertise extensively, both of them 
are bound to feel the effects of the 
other’s advertising and profit by 
it. It is the non-advertising com- 
petitor who is the drag on any 
trade or industry. 

We have attempted to use adver- 
tising as a force to combat a crisis 
in the anthracite industry which 
will completely shut off our source 
of supply through no fault of ours 
and to protect our established trade 
through ample warning. We do 
not want strikes, since they dis- 
rupt the industry and invite com- 
petition. We would not take strike 
profits through hold-up methods. 
Advertising, therefore, seemed 
to be the only way in which we 
could get the message to our trade 
and protect them from a serious 
condition. 





Caples Agency Augments Staft 

M. S. Knight, formerly advertising 
manager of Management and Adminis. 
tration, has ioined the Tampa, Fila., 
office of The Caples Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, as assistant manager. 
He also was formerly with the Retail 
Ledger, Philadelphia, as advertisin 
manager and at one time was wit 


Street & Finney, Inc. 

Miss M. E. Lohman, previously with 
The. Blackman Company, Inc., also has 
joined the Tampa office of the Caples 
agency, as space buyer. 
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Copy Urges Philadelphians to 


Buy Home-Town Real Estate 

The Philadelphia Real Estate Board 
recently used newspaper advertising 
with the object of interesting Philadel- 
phians in the realty of their city as an 
investment. Under the caption “More 
money is made legitimately in Philadel- 
phia real estate than in any other city 
in the country,” the public is told of 
the population of Philadelphia and its 
trading area, “that over $300,000,000 is 
being spent here now for public im- 
provements alone.” In addition to the 
“investment appeal” there is a “civic- 
pride appeal,’ expressed by the state- 
ment that Philadelphia belongs to its 
citizens, that the citizens are as much 
a part of it as its public buildings, its 
boulevards and its parks. 





Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Sales 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Detroit, reports sales of $1,976,354 
for the quarter ended June 30, with 
net profits of $170,802, after all charges. 
For the six months ended June 30, the 


sales amounted to $4,313,591. Net 
profits for the same ‘period were 
$541,976. 





Charles W. Hoyt Agency 
Opens Southern Office 


The Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York, advertising agency, has 
opened an office at Winston-Salem, N. 
C. Ernest H. Abernethy, who has been 
with the New York office as account 
executive, is manager. 





Heads American Laundry 
Machinery Company 
E. B. Stanley, who has been with 
The American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, since its formation in 
1907, has been elected president. He 
was formerly in charge of sales. 





School Appoints The Brennan- 
Phelps Company 


The Academy of Applied Interior 
Chicago, has appointed The 


Dee : 
Brennan-Phelps Company, advertising 
agency, of that city, to direct its adver- 


tising account. Magazines wil] be used. 


R. A. Wood & J. S. Fass 


Organize Harbor Press 


Roland A. Wood and John S. Fass, 
have organized The Harbor Press, Inc., 
New York. Both were formerly with 
William E. Rudge, New York printer. 


John A. Ortgies Joins 


“Atlantic Monthly” 
John A. Oftgies has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The Atlantic Monthly, 
as representative in Southern territory. 


He was formerly with Opportunity. 
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PUT two pins in 
the map for Boston 


There are two markets 
to reach 


Your map shows Boston—a city. But the ex- 
perienced know that Boston is, for advertisers, 
two cities. For Boston is divided into two great 
groups of population—sharply separated by 
tradition, origin, sentiment, prejudice. 

Each group represents, for the advertiser, a 
separate market—just as separate as though he 
were dealing with two different cities miles apart. 
They do not think alike, or feel alike, and they 
read different newspapers. No newspaper in Bos- 
ton can successfully appeal to both groups. In this 
respect Boston is unique. 

Of the major newspapers in Boston three appeal 
to the same group. The other is covered by The 
Herald-Traveler only. 


Try This Simple Little Test 

Get copies of the four major Boston papers. 
Spread them on the desk before you. Observe 
the difference in the make-up, in editiorial content, 
between The Herald-Traveler and the others. 
You'll see at once that it cannot appeal to the 
same readers as the others any more than they 
can appeal to Herald-Traveler readers. 

To reach a quarter million of Boston’s most re- 
sponsive families you MUST use The Herald- 
Traveler. 

Let us tell you more about this unusual situa- 
tion in Boston. A request on your business 
stationery will bring our booklet, “Business Bos- 
ton”—free, and promptly. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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One Notion 


excels 500 motions 
in advertising 


N ADVERTISING, as in all things, it’s the idea 

that counts. 

All things and everything start there.. Great indus- 
tries were born in men’s minds. The government. of 
nations is there conceived. 

Productive advertising agency service starts there. 
And ends there. 

An advertising agent may conceive an outstanding 
merchandising plan. 

But no advertising agent can have intimate knowl- 
edge enough of or close enough touch with the client's 
business to work out the details of that plan and 
execute them—for the agent to be in such close touch 
he would have to give up his agency business and be 
in the client's line. 

An advertising agent can counsel on executive 
affairs. But that is all. He is not an.executive in practice. 

‘He..can give ideas in manufacture. But he cannot 
‘manufacture.. 

He: can: counsel with a sales manager. on ‘dodiies 


sdantes department. But he is not competent to go:out 


in the field to sell a client’s goods. His business is the 
printed form of salesmanship. 

Consider the advertising agent from that viewpoint, 
and you will get a winning service. 

Endow him with powers he does not’ possess, and 
disappointment will be certain. 

Men inexperienced in advertising sometimes make 
that mistake in estimating agency service. 








LAY SAAR RE EBON cy 
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Productive service from an advertising agent con- 
sists of “notions”. . . “ideas,” “plans.” 

Expect other than those, and you get mere motions. 

The true function of an advertising agency is to 
establish proper and profitable contact between a 
manufacturer and the consuming public. And in the 
preparation of such data, plans and strategies are 
essential thereto. 

That is all any agency can do. All any is qualified 
to do. All any advertising agency has yet proved 
itself capable of doing. 

And that is essentially and tremendously important. 


For no manufacturer can successfully act as his 
own sounding board to the public. 

No manufacturer can get greatest returns from ad- 
vertising without expert help in touching the buying 
emotions of the public—expertness which the adver- 
tising agent from his storehouse of many experiences 
and long practice alone possesses. 

And by the same token, no advertising agent can 
claim other than that value to a manufacturer. For 
ourselves, no business which wouldnot have succeeded 
without us has ever succeeded because of us. 

To us these thoughts seem but simple common 
sense. And common sense so far has proved the one 
true road to uncommon results in advertising. For the 
magic of advertising is proved only by the miracles it 
performs when applied in a common-sense way. 


& 
LORD & THOMAS © 


NEW YORK eee! CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
Each Lord & Thomas blish is ac | 





advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
other Lord & Thomas units to the client’s interest 
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New Dork Herald Tribune 


announces 


the appointment of 


WOODWARD & KELLY 


London Guarantee & Accident Bldg., Chicago 


Fine Arts Building, Detroit 


as 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


This appointment brings into close associa- 
tion in the national advertising field three 
powerful market media— The Chicago Daily 
News, the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Robert H. Flaherty, who has been the West- 
ern Representative of the New York Herald 
Tribune with headquarters in Chicago, has 
joined the staff at the home office in New 
York. 




















Don’t Permit Clerks to Douse Cold 
Water on Sales 


Shortcuts to Retail Salespeople Which Enable Manufacturers to Get 
Better Co-operation from Behind the Counter 


By Hall Johnston 


“Ts this a good article?” I asked 
the young lady in charge of 
a counter in a retail store. 

“We sell a great many of them,” 
she replied sweetly. 

It so happened that the manu- 
facturer of that article had in- 
vested $50,000 in a schodl for 
salesmen and in the installation 
of a sales system. The _ best 
salesmen obtainable had _ been 
thoroughly trained before leaving 
his factory. Every precaution 
had been taken to insure the plac- 
ing of his product on retailers’ 
shelves and $1,000,000 had been 
spent in five years to advertise 
the product. It was this advertis- 
ing that had finally influenced my 
inquiry of the sales girl. 

“We sell a great many of 
them !” 

That, and a sweet smile, was the 
sum total of encouragement I re- 
ceived toward making the pur- 
chase. 

In spite of this manufacturer’s 
success in placing his article in 
the store of the retailer, it was 
not yet really sold. It was as 
dead as when it was delivered 
from the factory machines. It 
needed the life-blood of enthusi- 
astic salesmanship to keep it in 
motion. And here it lay on the 
sales counter, with little, if any, of 
the splendid start given it by the 
factory sales department, almost 
as dead as the day the machine 
automatically turned ff out upon 
the world. 

Was it the young lady’s fault, 
or that of her employer? Was it 
the fault of the jobber or the 
manufacturer? I think it was 
rather the failure to see the 
educational sales program through 
to the end. Somebody stopped in 
the campaign too soon. 

What actually happened is after 
this fashion: The manufacturer, 
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who invested a lot of money in a 
school for salesmen, had only his 
own salesmen attend the school. 
There they really learn all there 
is to know about the article, and 
they learn how to sell it. And 
they do sell it—to the jobber. 
Now the jobber has no particular 
use for the article, but he is con- 
vinced that the quality is right, 
and he buys it with the idea of 
passing it on to the retailer as 
quickly as possible. No doubt 
some of the enthusiasm and 
knowledge of the manufacturer’s 
salesman finds lodgment in the 
mind of the jobber, and even per- 
colates into the consciousness of 
one or more of his salesmen. The 
jobber, getting together as many 
thoughts as he can muster from 
his recollection of the schooled 
salesman’s talk, steams up the 
remnant of enthusiasm—warms it 
over—and sends out a duplicated 
letter to his sales force. How 
much of the knowledge, and how 
much of the enthusiasm has been 
lost in these transfers from sales 
school to salesman, to jobber and 
finally to the salesman on the re- 
tail firing line? 


LET’S NOT BE TOO HARD ON THE 
TIRED RETAILER 


Is it any wonder that the tired 
retailer, with his many problems, 
fails to absorb much either of the 
enthusiasm or the knowledge so 
confidently started along its way 
by the factory sales school? And 
the final test has not yet been 
reached. Theoretically, no real 
sale has been made and no one has 
as yet paid any money for the 
article. It is a losing game for 
all concerned until the consumer 
buys. , 

The problem, then, is to con- 
nect the sales clerk and the cus- 
tomer with the knowledge so 
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carefully prepared by the manu- 
facturer; to shortcut some of this 
information to the clerk behind 
the counter, and, through him to 
the consumer. 

How can this be done? Is it 
feasible? Will it bring results? 

Here are the results of a few 
observed experiments : 

Nearly everyone who comes to 
the notion department to buy 
thread will buy thread if it is in 
stock. A department store, J. L. 
Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, pur- 
posely selected this common 
article for experiment with the 
idea that if it increased the sale 
of thread it would increase the 
sale of most anything else. Three 
sales girls were selling from the 
counter, and a record for a year 
previous to the experiment showed 
little difference in the amount of 
their sales. 

Three of the leading thread 
manufacturers were asked to fur- 
nish by mail complete information 
as to how their thread was made, 
from what materials, and why it 
excelled the thread of other manu- 
facturers. The sales girls found 
the information as interesting as 
a novel, and for two weeks de- 
voted most of their spare time to 
its study. They were then called 
together in a series of meetings 
by the department manager, who 
showed them how to apply the 
knowledge toward making retail 
sales. One of the girls suggested 
that thread buyers were usually 
in a hurry, and knew in advance 
just what they wanted. The de- 
partment manager suggested that 
a few words about the excellence 
of material, or method of manu- 
facture, or source of raw material, 
spoken while change was being 
made or packages waited for, 
would help mightily to lessen the 
hurried strain of the customer 
who might be in a hurry and 
jealous of wasted time. That was 
exactly the way it worked out. 
The girls were trained not to take 
more of the customer’s time than 
the customer was willing to give. 
But it was surprising how much 
some were willing to spend in the 
discussion. Customers left with 
satisfied smiles, indicating that 
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they realized they were getting 
quality goods. 

A check of the sales showed an 
increase of 30 per cent for the 
first six months over the preced- 
ing six-month period. The second 
six months, an increase of 70 per 
cent was shown over any corre- 
sponding period of which a rec- 
ord on thread sales had been kept. 
The year just past, being the sec- 
ond year of the experiment, shows 
an increase of nearly 200 per cent. 

This large increase is not due to 
the salesmanship of the girls 
alone. The Brandeis store is 
building a reputation on thread. 
The thousands of customers who 
have purchased thread during the 
two years have become convinced 
that this store handles the best 
product and delivers the best ser- 
vice, and whenever thread is men- 
tioned, the store is recommended. 
When the public gets such an idea 
on any article in connection with 
a certain store, an enormous in- 
crease in the sale of that article 
is bound to follow. 

It is not enough that customers 
should be impressed with the fact 
that a store sells reliable mer- 
chandise. The practical application 
of the sales talks to the particular 
articles which the customer may 
see and handle should fix the idea 
indelibly in the customer’s mind. 
Then, when the quality has been 
proved by experience in using an 
article, the representations made, 
the training of the sales person, 
and the cost of the article have 
been doubly justified. 


ANOTHER EXPERIENCE 

The thread incident is cited to 
show what can be done in one of 
the smallest departments. In the 
ready-to-wear department of 
Brandeis & Sons, one sales girl, 
who enthusiastically absorbed the 
sales idea, selected a rack of 
blouses to go on sale the follow- 
ing morning, and during her spare 
time studied each garment until 
she had made mental note of 
something about the material or 
tailoring of each. She sold the 
entire lot in the first three hours 
of the sale, and the rack was the 
first to be completely emptied. An 
even greater result was shown by 
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It’s City Circulation 
You Want In 


New Orleans 


Which is another reason why you need 
the Item-Tribune on that list. 


We'll guarantee 50,000 average daily 
city circulation for The ITEM and 
30,000 average daily city for The 
MORNING TRIBUNE—a_ combined 
daily city minimum of 80,000! 


We'll back this guarantee with the 
A. B. C. audit—and rebate if we don’t 
make good during the period of your 
contract. 


Remember — these GUARANTEED 
figures are minimum; we _ confidently 
expect to deliver more. That makes it 
a “heads you win, tails we lose” propo- 
sition. 

No wonder we’re “booking” business 
at a rate New Orleans has never before 
known. 


“Nothing succeeds like circulation— 
and Service.” 


Wew Orleans 
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the hosiery counters, and in other 
articles for which much shopping 
from store to store is usually 
done. A real sales talk stops much 
of the shopping. Folks shop for 
quality, trying hard to find some- 
thing that “just suits.” When they 
receive no help, they continue to 
shop, but the moment they are 
convinced that a store has what 
they want, they buy. 

The millions of dollars expend- 
ed annually by manufacturers for 
advertising sends people into the 
stores to buy. Retailers’ advertis- 
ing appropriations achieve the 
same result. When the customer 
comes, the success of all the ad- 
vertising effort depends on the 
development of the sales oppor- 
tunity. 

Is it good business judgment to 
entrust this concluding step to a 
girl, who perhaps through no 
fault of her own, says: 

“We sell a great many of them.” 


Cigars “On Trial” 


Vat. Bratz Brewing Company 
MitwavkeE, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you any data in reference to 
marketing cigars by direct mail to the 
consumer—such as offering a free trial 
of ten cigars and returning the balance 
if not satisfied? Our cigar man is 
under the impression that only outlaw 
cigar factories sell this way and that 
no well-known brands are so marketed. 
Do you know of any considerable success 
which has been made along such lines? 

Appreciating any information you may 
be able to give, I am 

Vat. Bratz Brewinc 








Company 
Tracy, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE cigar industry does not 

look upon a plan offering a 
free trial of a small number of 
cigars as an outlaw practice. The 
plan has been tried with success 
in the cigar business. 

We are speaking, let it be clear- 
ly understood, of a plan in which 
a prospect réquests that he be 
sent a trial shipment. We are not 
speaking of the so-called “suspi- 
cion plan” under which an ad- 


vertiser sends out cigars on trial 
on his own initiative without re- 
quest from a prospect and tells the 
prospect to send back this un- 
solicited shipment or pay for them. 
Such a plan should be outlawed in 
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every industry. It breeds resent- 
ment and ill-will for the com- 
pany that uses it. 

We have said that the free trial 
plan has been used with success 
in the cigar industry. This state- 
ment raises a question: Why has 
it not been more widely used by 
well-known cigar manufacturers? 
There are two reasons: 

(1) Experience has shown that 
a consumer would prefer, when 
sampling at his own expense, to 
have only one or two cigars, not 
five or teh. Internal Revenue 
regulations require that every 
package of cigars carry a revenue 
stamp. The lowest denomination 
in Revenue stamps is for a box 
of five cigars; the next is for 
ten. Hence, a manufacturer must 
make a trial offer of five or ten 
cigars: when he knows it would 
be better to offer only one or two. 

(2) Before the plan of sampling 
by mail was ever put into success- 
ful operation, cigar companies 
used the retailer as a sampling 
medium with profit to the retailer. 
The custom of “special offers” 
and of “trial offers” through the 
retailer has been persisted in and 
has proved a profitable stimulus 
to retail business. It would be ex- 
tremely unwise, in the opinion of 
large and successful cigar com- 
panies, to antagonize the retailer 
by taking away this “sampling” 
and “special offer” business from 
him.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Percy Owen, Foreign Sales 
Director, Dodge Brothers 


Percy Owen, who has been chief of 
the automotive division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has joined Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., Detroit, as director of 
foreign sales. He was president and 
general manager of the former Liberty 
Motor Car Company and at one time 
was vice-president of the Saxon Motor 
Car Company. 





Benjamin & Kentnor Transfer 
J. B. Thompson 


J. Bain Thompson has been trans- 
ferred by the Benjamin & Kentnor Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, from 
the New York to the Chicago office. 


H. P. McIntosh Dead 
H. P. McIntosh, editor and publisher 


of the Albany, Ga., Herald, died at 
Albany, October 2. 
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Jalers in 10 


A recent investigation conducted among Radio dealers of 
the 49th State disclosed the fact that 84.4% are regular 
readers of the Globe-Democrat . .. more than 8 dealers 
in 10. , 


Manufacturers who realize the importance of the dealer 

. the man who is at the point of sale, will value this 
dealer coverage of the Globe-Democrat in this 18 billion 
dollar market of 4% million people. 


pet 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 
Special Show Number, Sunday, October 11th 


Here is an unusual opportunity to reach an enthusiastic 
Radio audience at the 





See. Southwest National Radio oo 
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Who Furnishes the Homes 
of the South Atlantic States 


OMES in these five states, including Virginia, 

North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 

are furnished for the most part by a group of 470 

stores located here. These are the furniture, and 

homefurnishings establishments rated $30,000 and 

better. Here, too, are located 458 additional stores 
rated from $15,000 to $30,000. 


EARLY three-fifths or 59 percent of the first 
group, rated over $30,000, read Furniture 
Record. Our nearest competitor* in this section is 


*Name on request. 








“For More ‘Than 25 ‘Years The Watiolna 


seem eas 











itioj nal Magazine of the “Furniture ‘Trade 
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read by 52 percent of this same group. Also, when 
dealer-readers of Furniture Record were asked which 
publication was their first choice, 45 percent of them 
declared for the Record. Only 17 percent of the 
other magazine’s* readers named it as being of most 
value and of greatest interest. 


SN'T this further evidence of the fact that 
Furniture Record is the national magazine of the 
trade? Its circulation, editorial policy and its 
organization are all national in scope. It serves 
not one market but all markets. It carries the bulk 
of the national advertisers in this field. A greater 
percentage of its advertisements are placed by 
agencies than are any other furniture journal's. 


F you have a reputation for being a ‘‘hard buyer” 
we'd like to meet you. The facts that we can 
show you regarding the purchase and sale of furnish- 
ings are worth whatever time you spend in going 
over them. And perhaps you'll discover that we 
have interests in common. If so, well and good. If 
not, you at least will have been repaid for the time 
spent with our representative. 


FURNITURE RECORD 


A oe of Better Merchandising 
for ‘Home Furnishing Merchants 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


A. B. C.—Periodical Publishing Company, Publishers—A. B. P. 
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Not wishing 

to be 

drawn into 

any of these 
wild “one 

paper covers the 
entire city” 
discussions, 

The Detroit Times 
restricts its 

claims to the 
coverage of 
230,000 families 
evenings and 
275,000 Sundays 
That covers a 
multitude of Sales 


























A Revised Sales Argument That 
Sold Every Prospect on the List 


A Plan That Sold the Hardest-to-Sell Product in the Toughest Market 


By C. R. Ferrall 


ID you ever sell flour? No? 

Well, you have something 
coming to you if you have never 
tried. 

Years ago, when I worked in a 
country grocery store in Iowa, I 
listened to many discussions by 
traveling men as to which of them 
had the hardest commodity to sell. 
In one heated argument on the 
subject the plug tobacco man won 
out and in another the soap sales- 
man had the upper hand. 

Since those days I have had lots 
of experience in trying to sell 
many commodities, but the tough- 
est one I ever tackled is flour— 
just that common old ground and 
sifted wheat that we all eat every 
day in the form of bread, pies, 
cookies and the like. When you 
stop to think that everybody eats 
it and consequently everybody 
buys it and that each one of us 
consumes it in large quantities 
daily, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to get 
rid of, but such is not the case. 

With this short but discourag- 
ing announcement I am going to 
step right into the midst of my 
story to prove to you that even 
flour may be sold and sold readily 
if you have the right plan for slip- 
ping up on the blind side of the 
dealer and housewife. And when 
I say flour can be sold this way, 
I say any other hard-to-sell staple 
can also be sold. Keep that fact 
in mind in reading my article. 

Two or three years ago I was 
asked to lend a hand in a flour 
campaign. It was my job to find 
out why flour is so hard to sell 
and to see if some new sales meth- 
ods could be devised. I accepted 
the opportunity and went to work 
with the miller’s sales department. 

Upon thinking the matter over 
we finally concluded to turn our 
experiments loose in the hardest 





flour market in the United States, 
on the assumption that if we could 
get results in such a market we 
could get them anywhere. 

It was finally decided that 
Indiana was the hardest State in 
the Union in which to sell a hard 
wheat flour and after due delibera- 
tion the city of Muncie was voted 
to be the hardest nut in the 
Hoosier State to crack. 

Now Muncie is not such a bad 
place as the foregoing statement 
might lead you to believe. Under 
normal circumstances it is a thriv- 
ing and progressive city. But 
when all this occurred times were 
not normal anywhere—much less 
in Muncie. 

This Indiana city is primarily a 
manufacturing point. We sent an 
investigator there to look matters 
over before we made plans to slip 
on the unsuspecting residents - 
unawares. 


A HARD MARKET TO SELL 


The investigator did his work 
well. He reported about every- 
thing that had happened in the 
city for ten years past, everything 
that was then happening and a 
great many things that might hap- 
pen in the near future. In fact, 
his report covered some fifty pages 
of closely typed paper. 

Among other things that were 
shown by the report was the fact 
that there were fifty-five brands 
of flour already on the market in 
Muncie—that our flour was in but 
four stores in the town and that in 
these four the dealers reported 
practically no sales. 

An Indiana soft wheat flour had 
the lead and was the big seller. 

Among other obstacles we had 
to contend with was the fact that 
flour users in Indiana were rapidly 
changing from hard wheat flour, 
which had been the big seller in 
years gone by, to soft wheat flour 
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which was rapidly corraling the 
market. And ours was a hard 
wheat product. 

It took four weeks to marshal 
our forces, prepare our plans and 
get ready to attack the city. 

When at last I boarded the train 
for Muncie accompanied by an 
agent of the company, I was 
cloaked with authority to do any- 
thing, even to burning down the 
Muncie warehouse for excitement 
or advertising purposes. 

On the way to our destination 
we stopped at the general sales 
office for the Muncie district, 
located in another city, and had a 
talk with the district sales man- 
ager who gave us a lot of kindly 
advice about “laying off” Muncie. 

“IT have tried every conceivable 
means to raid that town, but con- 
ditions down there are awful,” he 
told us. “It’s a manufacturing 
centre and every mill and factory 
in the place is closed down and 
has been closed for weeks and 
some of them for months. The 
merchants are loaded with book 
accounts until they are gasping for 
breath because their customers 
can’t pay up; not having any jobs. 
Talk to a merchant about selling 
him anything and you soon find 
out he wants sympathy and not 
flour. Why, I even went down 
there myself thinking to loosen 
things up but nothing doing. Stay 
away from Muncie. I have a few 
towns in my territory that are not 
so bad. Just to help you out I 
will give you another place, but 
stay away from Muncie, at least 
right now.” 

We did not tell him we knew 
all he had told us in advance of 
our coming and a lot more. 

He was asked to loan us the 
very best salesman he had in stock, 
and he did. This salesman was a 
good man, but he could not sell 
flour in Muncie—not at first any- 
way. 

You can line fifty flour sales- 
men up in a row, no matter what 
brand they are selling, ask the first 
one for his sales talk and when he 
gives it to you, you have the com- 
bined sales talk of the other 


forty-nine. 
“We make our flour from the 
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finest selected wheat ; we send men 
right out where it is grown to 
select it. It is shipped to our mill 
where it is washed in the most 
careful manner and milled with 
the most perfect machinery”—and 
so on ad infinitum, for about a 
good hour if the grocer will stand 
and listen to him. 

That’s the talk and any old flour 
salesman can repeat it asleep or 
awake, standing or lying (both 
ways) day in and day out forever. 

I think I may safely say that 
the success we eventually achieved 
in Muncie is due to the fact that 
we entirely abandoned the selling 
arguments prevalent in the flour 
trade. We didn’t sell flour at all. 
We sold a distributing plan, which 
was designed to fit the peculiar 
difficulties which dealers in the 
community were struggling against. 


THE PLAN USED IN MUNCIE 


Here is a part of the scheme we 
tried out in Muncie. Not all of it, 
for we invented new plans every 
day and it would require a book 
larger than Printers’ Inx to tell 
you all about all of them. 

First, we contracted to run 
40,000 lines of advertising in a 
Muncie newspaper. Then, we 
started to sell. 

We had two salesmen, the one 
we brought from the district sales 
office and another we picked up in 
Muncie. We got the second from 
a retail store and he had never 
before sold anything but groceries 
across the counter. 

We took our two salesmen to 
our hotel and spent a day posting 
them on what they were to say 
and do. After dinner, we went at 
it again and spent half the night 
at the same occupation. Then, we 
had them repeat instructions back- 
ward and forward, from the middle 
out and from the outside in, until 
we felt they had our story. 

The next morning, we set out in 
two jitneys, having divided the 
town into two equal districts as 
nearly as we could by the map. 
The new man and I went together. 
I told him to wade in and I would 
listen. It was painful to behold 
his efforts to get that story off his 
chest. In one hour, we came out of 
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The L.T.D: 
“Blue Book” 


HE I. T. D. Annual “Blue Book” is a 

world directory of manufacturers, 
exporters and importers. It has been pub- 
lished continuously for nearly a quarter 
century. As an international advertising 
medium it stands alone in its field. 


Indexed to show important commodity 
and geographical groupings of every line 
and in every part of the world. Principal 
trade centers are treated editorially. 
Illustrations and outline maps precede 
major merchandising divisions. 


Every copy of the Blue Book gives the 
advertiser highly concentrated and -com- 
wipe A coutedbea circulation. Its mailing 
ist represents, through the cooperation 
of 21 offices in Europe, the Far East, and 
Latin America, an on-the-spot selection 
of names. 


Copies of the Blue Book are on the desks 
of clients throughout the world; on file in 
every branch office of the I. T. D., local 
Chambers of Commerce, commercial 
libraries, leading hotels. and steamships. 
It iscontinuously and internationally being 
used for reference by buyers and sellers. 


Advertising forms for the American 
section of the twenty-second edition close 
December fifteenth. The subscription 
price of the Annual Blue Book is $20 
per copy. Write today for rates and 
information. 





*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
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six places knowing we were licked. 

When he cranked up the jitney 
to head for the next stop I told 
him to wait a few minutes so he 
could get his breath. Then I 
broke the news that for the rest 
of the day at least, I was to be 
the spokesman for the great flour 
company in that part of Muncie. 

Remember, Muncie merchants 
were in hard straits. They could 
not pay bills because they could 
not collect and not many cus- 
tomers had money to pay cash. 
Certainly a hard combination. 

We had secured from the 
Fleischmann Yeast Company of- 
fices in Muncie a list of those local 
merchants whose credit was good 
with Fleischmann for $5 or over. 
There were 165 grocery stores in 
the city and 125 of them could get 
credit from Fleischmann, so we 
took it for granted they could be 
trusted for a small amount of 
flour. 

Flour at that time was selling 
in Muncie for about $11 a barrel. 
All grocers kept their stocks in the 
rear, either on shelves or on the 
store floor in plain sight so it was 
easy to see just what flour each 
merchant had in stock, to take an 
inventory of it and figure up its 
value in two minutes’ time. 

The first store we entered after 
I took charge of proceedings was 
a likely looking, medium-sized 
grocery. The proprietor was wait- 
ing on a. customer when we went 
in but soon got through and asked 
us what he could do for us. Our 
reply was: 

“We have come to invest some 
money in your business.” 

He looked at us for just a mo- 
ment and then smiled. He did 
not get it at first but finally con- 
cluded it was some sort of joke we 
were trying to put over on him. 

“No,” I said.. “I mean it—my 
statement goes 100 per cent.” 

Then he got serious. Money 
was what Muncie merchants were 
looking for just at that time and 
it was no joke if there was any 
chance to acquire new capital. 

It certainly seemed useless to try 
to increase a Muncie merchant’s 
obligation list at that time by sell- 
ing him a new brand of flour 
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which he felt he didn’t need. New 
obligations were the very last 
things he was looking for under 
existing conditions. The thing to 
do was to show him how he could 
reduce liabilities. This would be 
hard to do through getting him 
to buy something—wouldn’t it? 

He asked us to explain our 
proposition and we did. 

We led him back to his flour 
stock and showed him that by 
actual calculation he had $295 tied 
up in stock. We explained to him 
that he did not need that much 
flour. He said it would require 
about three weeks’ time to move 
out all the stock he had. We ad- 
vised him to move it, put the money 
in his till and use it to pay off 
some of his obligations and then 
made a further explanation to the 
effect that’ we carried a big stock 
of flour in the Muncie warehouse 
at all times. We assured him that 
delivery would be made during 
business hours, of any quantity he 
might require within one hour after 
he ordered. “Let us carry your 
flour obligations and you use the 
capital you now have invested in 
flour to pay your other accounts. 
That’s our plan. We want to help 
you handle this stagnant business 
situation.” 

That was a flour argument he 
never heard before. It impressed 
him. It was so logical that it was 
hard to combat. 


ADVERTISING WAS ALREADY AT WORK 


Then, we unrolled the advertising 
and began to show him what we 
were doing to the flour trade in 
Muncie—not what we were going 
to do some future time. We had 
the paper carrying our first big 
advertisement in our portfolio: 

He was a live merchant and he 
saw the point. He said he would 
have to carry a little of our flour 
in stock. He would not want to 
be without a sack if he was going 
to sell it. We told him if he felt 
that way about it of course we 
would send some out but didn’t 
insist upon it, and advised him not 
to carry very much. We sold nine 
new accounts before noon and 
missed out on four of them. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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PACIFIC STATES 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 


July 20 1925. 











S75 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 
Phoenix, drizone. 


Gentlemen: - 


We only wish we had the power of inditing 
a letter to you that would be strong enough 
to convey our utmost appreciation for yar 
efforts in helping us establish our branch 
office and warehouse in Phoentx. 


You so ably conducted the publicity 
attendant this opening that you left nothing 
to be desired by: us. 





The large amount of connectup emeeinnie 
‘secured in conjunction with our opening 
announcement reflects upon your enterprise 
and the high standing with which dealers hold 
your paper. 


And your window display was excellent. 


Check Seal products have gained complete 
recognition in Arizona and your efforts behind 
= ne receive a large share of the 
credit. 


We ere hopeful that we can express our 
appreciation in a more tangible way as time 
goes on. 


Yours very truly, 
PACIFIC STQTES EL&CTRIC COMPANY 









Vice-Pres. & Gen.Sales Mgr. 
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- « - . the nine key markets 
re a rr 


ACH market steadily prosperous. Each market 
a jobbing center. Each the vent through which 
to tap the wealth of its own trade territory. 


In these nine progressive, flourishing Texas Cities 
nearly a million consumers live. Combined these 
cities represent a metropolitan market exceeded in 
size by only New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Detroit. 


Around them lies the greater market of Texas—com- 
pact and convenient. In this area (comprising less 
than half the square miles area of the state) ninety per 
cent of all Texas lives, prospers and buys. 
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manana 


(from the Spanish and meaning “ tomorrow”) 


VERY tomorrow has been greater for Texas. In 

the span of a man’s lifetime it has grown from 

the twenty-second state (in 1860) to the fifth state in 
population (1920). 


Out of its pioneering yesterdays have come a rapid 
succession of realized tomorrows that has given Texas 
the greatest agricultural production of all states. Its 
oil resources are spouting a golden stream. Its forests 
are being turned into mobile wealth. Its manu- 
factures have already passed a billion dollar total. 


This is Texas today—solidly prosperous, well-to-do 
and working. 





More “tomorrows” of accomplishment lie directly 
ahead. The next decade will most assuredly see a 
more astounding development in the Lone Star State 
than the remarkable record that is passed. 

















To the advertiser this means much—for products 
established in Texas today will be carried upward with 
this ever-swelling wave of progress and development. 
No merchandising field can be more attractive than 
Texas—today the fifth state of the union, and the 
leader of all in the realization of its tomorrows. 











Any newspaper in any key city will be glad to give 
you complete data on its territory. Write today. 






. 
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$636,000,000 
of Los Angeles’ 


annual family income 
is reached by the 


LosAngeles Sunday 


EXAMINER 
gag 


165,000 daily 380,000 Sunday 





BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 
LOS ANGELES 





JOSEPH CONNELL, Pacific Coast Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. Telephone Garfield 3858 
San Francisco 
WM. H. WILSON 
Western Representative 
915 Hearst Bldg. 
Telephone Main 5000 
Chicago 


W. W. CHEW 
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We met the salesman from the 
district office at the hotel and had 
lunch. He had an order from one 
dealer and told us how he got it 
before we told him what we had 
done. 

He informed us that the line we 
gave him the night before wouldn’t 
work and he had gone back to his 
old flour talk and had a rattling 
good customer by so doing. 

Then my co-partner pulled out 
orders on him. He knew most of 
the stores we had closed because 
he had worked Muncie several 
times. He could hardly believe 
what we told him but it finally 
sank home and when it was ex- 
plained that we had closed every 
sale by using the identical plan 
that had been mapped out the day 
before, he was silent. It required 
the next day’s work, when my 
partner and I closed nineteen new 
accounts, to convince him. 

To be perfectly fair with the 
star salesman from the district 
office, it is necessary to relate that 
when he saw the point he lost 
no time in getting into line. He 
asked me to accompany him a day 
or two later. 

When I did go out with him, we 
opened with me doing the talking; 
but in a short time he took the 
matter out of my hands and 
succeeded in selling more flour 
than I could possibly have sold. 

Later in other cities we opened 
up, he did great work in break- 
ing in and educating salesmen to 
talk the new plan and to get the 
orders. 

The second morning out my 
first partner began to smoke up. 
When I began to talk he would 
inject just a word or two into the 
conversation to remind me of 
something I had left out or to 
help clinch my statement. This 
action on his part was what I had 
been looking for. Had he failed 
to show interest the second day he 
would have been out of a job that 
night, but by noon he was going 
strong and I could hardly get in 
a word edgewise. To tell the truth, 


he signed them up a great deal 
faster than I could. 

We missed some, of course. In 
fact we only closed ninety ac- 
counts the first week, 
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The district manager came down 
to sympathize with us Saturday 
evening; said he just drove over 
in his car to visit a while and 
find out when we were leaving 
Muncie and to remind us that he 
had a good town farther west 
where we could probably get some 
results. 

He knew nothing about what we 
had been doing for the orders had 
been filled from the Muncie ware- 
house. He only received orders 
for carloads when the warehouse 
stock ran low. 

After a lot of preliminary con- 
versation we casually remarked 
that we would be through with 
Muncie the following Saturday, 
that most of the hard ones still 
remained unsold, but that we had 
sold the ninety easy ones that 
week. 

He looked stumped for a minute 
but finally recovered and remarked 
that the man he had loaned us 
was a cracker-jack, that he got 
orders wherever he went and we 
let it pass at that. 

We intended to leave Muncie 
when we had sold every store in 
town that had credit enough to 
buy a barrel of flour and not be- 
fore. 

The following Saturday there 
was but one dealer on our entire 
list who had not given us a signed 
order. He carried no mill brands 
of flour in stock and had made the 
assertion repeatedly for three years 
past that he would never carry a 
mill brand of flour again. He was 
buying flour cheaper put up under 
his own label than he could buy 
mill brands and _ consequently 
figured he was making a bigger 
profit. I stayed over in Muncie 
until the following Tuesday and 
got his order. The last time I 
looked it up he was still handling 
our flour. 

How did we get these few hard 
ones? 

We took with us to Munice a 
brilliant woman who had ex- 
perience in politics and was quite 
a public speaker. She looked up 
the officers of every woman’s or- 
ganization in town and got very 
well acquainted on short notice. 
She got the officers to call the 
membership together and put be- 
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fore them a proposition that if 
they would sell our flour they 
could make a dollar a barrel for 
the treasury of their society. 
Some of these women sold as much 
as fifty barrels of flour and each 
of them immediately gave an or- 
der for her own household, al- 
though some of the orders were 
dated ahead a month or so. 

That was one of the plans used 
on the hard dealers and it was 
very effective. 

We walked into one merchant’s 
store who had virtually thrown us 
out the week before and had 
emphatically impressed upon us 
that we were not to come back 
to see him again. We had twenty- 
six orders from twenty-six of his 
best customers and all orders were 
made optional to be filled through 
the dealer named or any other 
good dealer. He took one look at 
the bunch and admitted he was 
licked. We left him laughing when 
we went out. 

One way or another we put it 
over with every dealer in town, 
but our big newspaper campaign 
proved to be one of the greatest 
factors in our success. Next to 
our sales argument, it was the most 
effective factor. 

An official of the milling com- 
pany told us before we left to 
capture Munice that we were not 
going after a very big market. He 
said the sales possibilities in that 
town were not above fifty barrels 
a week, family trade, if we got 
it all. But eighteen months after, 
it was reported to me that sales 
ran over 100 barrels a week 
and I understand they are still run- 
ning fairly strong although noth- 
ing has been done there since to 
keep alive the demand. 

hen you completely capture a 
market, momentum carries it on 
for months or even years despite 
the efforts of competition. How- 
ever, it is more profitable in the 
end to keep up the effort to hold it 
after it is once secured. 

The capture of a market like 
Muncie, in itself, was of small 
moment to a great milling concern, 
but this city in our general plan, 
was only designed to be the first 
objective. The plan worked just 


as well elsewhere. 
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Photo-Engravers 
Condemn 
Unethical Practices 





BD pbk pele ether advertising 
and unfair selling practices 
by members of the photo-engrav- 
ing industry were condemned by 
the officers of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association at a 
meeting which was held last week 
at St. Louis. A _ resolution was 
adopted stating that the committee 
deplores and condemns any and all 
advertising by photo-engravers, 
whether members of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association or 
not, that is untruthful and boast- 
ful as to their capacity, equip- 
ment and ability. 

Another -resolution scored the 
practice of influencing sales by 
giving gratuities, entertainment 
and other practices which violate 
the association’s code of ethics. 
Both’ resolutions recommended 
that the practices wherever found, 
should be referred to the vigilance 
committee for correction. 

The association also decided to 
expand its advertising program 
for the coming year. The adver- 
tising fund, which has been raised 
through contributions of its mem- 
bers during the last two years and 
which amounted to $24,000 last 
year, is expected to be doubled for 
the forthcoming campaign. 

In conjunction with the meeting 
there was a conference which was 
called by the St. Louis Photo- 
Engravers Club, which also was 
host to the executive committee. 
As a result of this conference 
there was organized the Missis- 
sippi Valley Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation, a sectional association of 
photo-engravers located in the 
Mississippi Valley and Indiana. 
The following officers were 
elected : 

President, J. J. Walden, Fort 
Worth Engraving Co. Fort 
Worth, Tex.; vice-president, 
Verne Everton, Bluff City En- 
graving Co., Memphis; secretary, 
C. A. Herbig, who is secretary of 
the St. Louis club, and treasurer, 
V. C. Houser, president, Barnes- 
Crosby Co., St. Louis. 
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“A. B. C. Week” 
to Make Advertising 
History 





HE Twelfth Annual Conven- 

tion of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the meetings of 
allied associations which will be 
held at Chicago during “A. B. C. 
Week,” October 12 to 17, will 
draw to that city between 800 and 
1,000 leading American publishers 
and advertising men. 

The convention of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations will open 
October 15. With the exception 
of a short time which will be 
given to the formal opening, the 
first day’s sessions’ will be devoted 
to departmental meetings. 

Following the policy inaugu- 
rated last year, definite topics will 
be presented for discussion at 
these departmental meetings. In 
all departments such questions as 
“Shall the Publisher’s Statement 
be Abolished, with the Activities 
of the Bureau Confined to the 
Annual Report?” will be brought 
up for consideration. This subject 
has been suggested by a group of 
business papers. 

President O. C. Harn will pre- 
side over the general business 
session which will be held October 
16. At the annual dinner that 
evening, at the Hotel LaSalle, the 
principal speakers will be former 
Governor Frank Lowden of 
Illinois, Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, who has just returned 
from a tour of Europe, and Henri 
Gagnon, publisher of Le Soliel, 
Quebec. 

Among the other important 
gatherings which will be held at 
Chicago that week is the annual 
meeting of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., the program of 
which has -already appeared in 
Printers’ INK. The Inland Daily 
Press Association will hold its an- 
nual autumn meeting October 13 
and 14. 

There also will be a meeting of 
the directors of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
which has been called for October 
14 by Walter C. Johnson, of the 
Chattanooga News, president. A 
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number of members of the asso- 
ciation will be in attendance at the 
A. B. C. convention. In addition 
to reports which will be presented 
by the chairmen of various com- 
mittees, the directors will discuss 
the association’s idvertising pro- 
gram for 1926. 

Frank T. Carroll, of the Indi- 
anapolis News, president of the 
Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives, informs Print- 
ERS’ INK that his association will 
take advantage of the gathering of 
newspaper executives and hold a 
special fall conference. Returns 
from an inquiry addressed to mem- 
bers indicate that 60 per cent of 
the membership will attend the 
conference. Among the subjects to 
be discussed are direct-mail com- 
petition, problems brought about 
by the chain store development and 
the growing use of co-operative 
advertising. 

This meeting also will be held on 
October 14. 

A Farm Food Conference is to 
be held under the auspices of the 
Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce 
October 13. Many important 
speakers on problems relating to 
distribution of food products both 
from and to the farm are sched- 
uled. At a noon luncheon, E. T. 
Meredith, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “The Outlook for In- 
creased Business.” 

A complimentary luncheon is to 
be given to all visiting publishers, 
advertisers and advertising agents 
by the Western Council of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, Thursday, October 
15, at the Drake Hotel. The first 
luncheon of this sort was given 
last year and over 700 invitations 
were accepted. ; 

Marco Morrow, of the Capper 
Publications, Topeka, Kan., presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Publish- 
ers’ Association, will preside over 
the annual meeting of that organ- 
ization which will be held October 
15. James O’Shaughnessy, execu- 
tive secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, will 
be one of the principal speakers at 
this meeting. 
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heBest Market — 
the Best Medium 


Summer or winter you will find Miami’s streets 
thronged with prosperous, intelligent people. This 
city, with an approximate population of two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, is attracting the “cream” 
of the nation’s best people. These people have 
money to spend. They want national advertised 
goods. 

To reach this prosperous, ever-growing market, 
it is necessary to use the Miami Herald—because 
the Herald gives greatest coverage in city, suburban, 
and lower East Coast Territory. The fact that the 
Herald still leads the world for the first nine 
months of 1925 in total advertising lineage, proves 
its claim to CONTINUOUS leadership in Miami. 


* The photo shown here was taken September 9th, 1925 











“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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I’M FROM MISSOURI— 
WHATCHA GOT IN CONNECTICUT? 


Y job, family and mortgage 

keep me tied close to Con- 
sumersville, Mo. But I like nice 
things. Whatcha got in Connect- 
icut? 


Anything over there I ought to 
know about? 


I am loyal to Missouri, but when 
it comes to buying the best for the 
least money, I am loyal to the 
United States. Whatcha got in 
Connecticut, for example? 


As a money-maker I may be a 
small-town guy, but as a buyer 
I am a NATIONAL FIGURE. 





National advertising in magazines 
and newspapers has made me that 


I know about the best things made 
in every town in America. I can 
compare the nutmegs and noodles 
of New Hampshire with those of 
New Mexico and Nevada. I can 
choose the choicest products from 
every corner of this whole bloom- 
ing country, even if I do live in 
Consumersville, Mo. 


As the purchasing agent of my 
family. | am SOME PUMPKINS. 
Thanks to advertising. 


Haughtily yours, 


co. | 
a 

















| 
] THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS | 
|| ADVERTISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT 

it 
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Thousands of otherwise sensible people who used to slink with suspicion 
at the thought of national advertising now breathe freely in its presence 
and feel friendly toward it, as the result of the contagious confi- 
dence shown in it by one brave little man among them—their fellow 
citizen, Andy Consumer. An amazing example of crowd psychology. 
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L 1 F° G bresens 
Andy Consumer 


E wanted to tell the public about the 

kindness advertising does ’em. (You 
see, LIFE has an obligation: national adver- 
tisers have spent fifteen millions in LIFE’s 
columns.) 


We did not come out in the old way and say 
advertising is wonderful stuff. Instead, we 
let Andy Consumer, a citizen himself, step 
out and say, “Hey, you big advertising guys!” 


It sounded (on the surface) like assault and 
battery. But as soon as Andy got a crowd 
of innocent bystanders he began to tell ad- 
vertisers some nice things about themselves 
in a rough tone of voice. 





OME nice things about adver- 

tising in LIFE are: LIFE’S 
almost endless-chain of reader 
turnover on each copy, sure-fire 
reader amiability, high visibility 
of every ad, and sophisticated sur- 
roundings which reflect quality all 
over the place. 















CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Boston Office: Chicago Office: 
127 Federal Street 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


[NX these unusual newspapers the news- 
day is divided into two 12-hour periods 





A 12-hour news service is the most valu- 
able reader-interest asset any newspaper 
can offer advertisers. 


From 9 P. M. to 9 A. M., the news is gathered into the 
morning issue, the Pioneer Press, served by Associated 
Press and other important news services and supplement- 
ed with suitable features. The news from 9 A. M. to 9 
P. M., is concentrated in the evening edition, the Dis- 
patch, served by the afternoon Associated Press and oth- 
er important news services, with suitable evening paper 
features. 


Morning and evening editions are absolutely distinct. 
Not a line of news matter, not an editorial, not an illus- 
tration or feature which appears in the Pioneer Press is 
repeated in the Dispatch in the evening. Each paper is 
complete in itself and represents the ful] 12-hour period 
in which it is issued. 


In St. Paul as m no other American city the problem of 
fully reaching the familics—and fully reaching the indi- 
vidual members of those families—is solved by the St 
Paul Dispateh and Pioneer Press. St. Paul families get 
a new, newsy paper every 12 hours not a line of which has 
previously been published. AND THESE PAPERS 
ARE DELIVERED TO NEARLY ALL OF THE 
HOMES—MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


As shown by the Nation’s business map for Septem- 
ber the St. Paul Trade Area is the largest GOOD 
BUSINESS spot in the country. Saint Paul and its 
rich, prosperous, trade territory are fully covered at 
ONE LOW COST by the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Complete rate card and circulation figures 
listed in Standard Rate and Data Service 


Mail Editions are 24-hour papers 








































What the Farm Family Wants to 
Read 






As Disclosed by an Examination of the Records of the Department of 
Agriculture 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HO spends the larger part 

of the farm income? Whom 
shall we appeal to—the farmer or 
his wife? What subject can we 
use as a tie-up with our goods to 
assure the interest of the farm 
family in our advertising? What 
is the most effective general ap- 
peal to the farm family? Of what 
value are direct material and 
booklets, and what should be their 
theme? 

These, and many similar ques- 
tions, undoubtedly occur to almost 
every advertiser in the farm field 
when he plans his campaigns. It 
is highly probable that a study of 
the publications distributed by the 
Department of Agriculture will 
result in not only the greatest 
number, but also the most accu- 
rate answers that it is possible to 
secure. 

The other, day, when these 
questions were submitted to him, 
L. J. Haynes, chief of publications 
for the department, expressed keen 
interest in the subject. He ex- 
plained that before he joined his 
present organization he was em- 
ployed for a number of years in 
editorial work and advertising in 
the farm field, and said that, in his 
opinion, the records of his office 
offered some exceptionally signifi- 
cant facts and indications for the 
advertiser. 

“During the last few years,” he 
continued, “the department has 
published about seventy-five new 
titles annually in the series of 
Farmers’ Bulletins. Of all titles, 
during the fiscal year ending July 
1, 1925, we distributed 12,380,000 
copies. Our latest list, corrected 
to September 1, shows that we 
have in print seventy titles of in- 
terest only to women, which are 
listed as bulletins of interest in the 
home. Under ‘Livestock, Poultry 


and Bees,’ we have 129 titles, a 
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number of which are requested by 
both men and women. Those 
which appeal to men, practically 
without exception, are classified 
under ‘Crops, Insects, and Crop 
Diseases’ and number about 350 
titles. Then, as _ miscellaneous 
bulletins, we list seventy-seven 
titles covering such subjects as ac- 
counts, community buildings, co- 
operative marketing, fire preven- 
tion, irrigation, machinery, motor 
trucks, tractors and the like. 

“Invariably, we endeavor to 
select titles for the bulletins that 
indicate or describe their contents. 
The subjects covered are, without 
exception, those which the experts 
and specialists of the department 
consider most important from 
their personal or intensive study 
of conditions throughout the farm- 
ing industry. Hence, the title 
of a bulletin usually indicates 
whether it is circulated among 
men or women, and the number 
of copies demanded is a fair indi- 
cator of the popularity and inter- 
est of its subject. 


NO MORE WASTE CIRCULATION 


“About 80 per cent of all Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins are circulated at the 
direction of Congressmen. For- 
merly, the greater part of the cir- 
culation was unrequested. The 
bulletins were merely mailed to 
lists of names furnished by Con- 
gressmen; but about three years 
ago we worked out a plan that is 
more economical and effective, and 
which gives us a rather accurate 
check on the demand. 

“Last year, we printed 12,000,- 
000 catalogues of bulletins for 
Congressmen. These were mailed 
to the lists with the request to for- 
ward orders for any of the publi- 
cations wanted, and now we can 
say that, with a few exceptions 
which I will explain, our mailings 
are requested and go into the 
hands of interested people. With 
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special reports and publications, 
we now send a descriptive card to 
the lists, with a request to send 
the card back to us if the title is 
wanted. 

“Our last complete record show- 
ing the relative popularity of titles 
is about two years old; but a re- 
cent checking up indicated that 
there has been comparatively little 
change in the ratios, although the 
totals have increased materially. 
Out of a total of 704 titles, 32 per 
cent of the entire distribution for 
one year consisted of thirty-three 
titles. 

“A study of the thirty-three 
titles will show, I think, that the 
farm woman is very much more 
interested than her husband in 
new ideas, methods and devices. 
And another strong indication is 
that the farm woman has just as 
much influence as the city woman 
in the purchase of everything for 
the home and family.” 

At this point of the discussion, 
Mr. Haynes referred to a card file 
which furnished the fact that the 
most popular bulletin last year 
was on the subject of “Good Pro- 
portions in the Diet.” It attained 
a circulation of more than 221,000 
copies. Probably, many more 
copies would have been distributed 
if more had been printed. As it 
was, the bulletin was frequently 
out of print. 

Second in popularity on the list 
was “Removal of Stains from 
Clothing,” of which more than 
205,000 copies were mailed to 
women almost exclusively. “Bak- 
ing in the Home” was third with a 
circulation of 203,000, and 180,000 
copies of “Poultry Management” 
were requested. 

“Milk and Its Uses in the 
Home,” with 148,195, and “Feed- 
ing Hens for Egg Production,” 
with 143,775, were next in order. 
“Growing Annual Flowering 
Plants” was circulated to the ex- 
tent of 137,330 copies and was 
frequently out of stock. “Eco- 


nomical Uses of Meat” had a cir- 
culation of 131,540 during the 
year; “Diseases of Poultry,” 130,- 
400; and “Care of Food in the 
Home,” 130,000 copies. 

“School Lunches” is the title of 
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a bulletin that brought in 127,605 
requests, and “Housecleaning 
Made Easy” was mailed to 116,- 
713 farm women. “Food Values 
and Body Needs” attained a circu- 
lation of 110,000, and there were 
approximately 100,000 requests for 
“Backyard Poultry Keeping.” 

Also on the list of thirty-three 
were five or six titles of bulletins 
that attained circulations of more 
than 100,000 and that were of in- 
terest only to men; but, as Mr. 
Haynes explained, their distribu- 
tion was general and they were 
mailed unrequested in large num- 
bers. For instance, “The Boll 
Weevil Problem” was mailed to 
farmers by the thousand, and its 
circulation of 125,025 copies dur- 
ing the year was largely unre- 
quested. The same can be said of 
“The Game Law Bulletin” which 
was circulated to the extent of 
249,700 copies. 

An examination of the thirty- 
three most popular ‘titles shows 
that every one that attained a 
circulation of 100,000 or more, 
through requests, was of particu- 
lar interest to women, and that 
most of them were circulated al- 
most exclusively among the wo- 
men of the farms. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEALS 


“The list demonstrates, I think,” 
Mr. Haynes observed, “that the 
farm women consider the proper 
feeding of their families as their 
most important problem. This is 
known, evidently, by many adver- 
tisers of food products who fur- 
nish recipe books advertising their 
products. But I do not think that 
these advertisers consider the im- 
portance of several indicated 
factors. 

“The principal elements appear 
to be nutritive value and economy 
of foods, so far as the farm wo- 
man’s preferences go, and she is 
particularly interested in the 
preparation and consumption of 
foods raised on the farm, to judge 
by her interest in our publications. 
Therefore, I believe that a great 
many food advertisements could 
be made more interesting and con- 
vincing to the farm woman if they 
showed how the product could be 
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Helping present dealers to 
make more sales is as sure 
a road to increased profits 
as adding new dealers. 


We are constantly at 
work on knotty dealer 
problems. Perhaps a con- 
fidential chat will lead 


to the solution of yours. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


401 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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combined with the usual farm 
foods. 

“That nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion women requested ‘The Re- 
moval of Stains from Clothing’ 
appears to be particularly signifi- 
cant. To us, it indicates that the 
farm women are interested in any- 
thing that is economical and that 
furnishes a means of improving 
the appearance of their homes and 
surroundings. This is further indi- 
dicated by the fact that 137,330 
women requested the bulletin on 
the growing of flowering plants. 

“Of course, our records do not 
justify the statement that the farm 
women read more than the men on 
the farms. The average farmer 
reads one or more farm journals, 
and he keeps himself pretty well 
posted as to crop conditions and 
prices; but I feel sure that the 
distribution of bulletins shows the 
farm woman to be more interested 
in new ideas and methods, and in 
ways and means of shortening her 
labor and improving the conditions 
under which she lives. 

“Every advertiser must judge 
for himself as to how our distri- 
bution can aid him in answering 
the questions that arise; but I am 
sure that the general appeal should 
be based on economy, utility, fa- 
cility, convenience, beauty, color 
and improved appearance, and the 
like. When advertising material 
is based on factors similar to those 
of the bulletins, giving informa- 
tion that is of interest, it should 
om the prompt attention of the 
arm woman. 

The distribution of the bulletins 
by States seems to follow the 
agricultural population. New 
York leads with a circulation of 
562,000 bulletins for the year. 
Iowa is second with 545,000, and 
Texas third with 427,000 copies. 
Ohio absorbed 386,000, Pennsyl- 
vania 324,000, Illinois 315.000, 
Missouri 302,000, Wisconsin 301,- 
000, Indiana 241,000, and Georgia 


212,000 





International Trade Press Ap- 
points Arthur Beck 


The International Trade Press, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Arthur Beck repre- 
sentative for the Kansas City territory. 
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New York State Dailies’ 
Bureau Plans Completed 


At a recent meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Managers New York State Dailies, 
a department of the New York State 
Publishers Association, plans were com- 
pleted for the establishment of an ad- 
vertising bureau, a report of which ap- 
peared in a previous issue. Russell C. 
Harris, advertising manager of the Uti- 
ca, N. Y., Press, will supervise the 
new bureau which will be located in 
Utica. It will be used as a clearing 
house for selling ideas in newspaper ad- 
vertising. A weekly bulletin will be 
issued to members. 


M. J. Harford Joins Erwin, 
Wasey & Company 


M. J. Harford, who was formerly ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of The Western Suaiane, Chicago, 
maker of “Dr. West’s” tooth brushes 
and “Gainsborough” hair nets, has joined 
the copy department of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency. 


Radio Account for V. P. 
LaPorte Agency 


The Adroit Tool Company, New York, 
manufacturer of electrical instruments, 
has appointed V. P. LaPorte, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, of that city, to direct 
the advertising on its new product, the 
Adrola radio receiver. Trade papers 
and newspapers will be used. 








A. L. Reinitz with American 
Floor Surfacing Company 


A. L. Reinitz has been appointed sales 
manager of the American Floor Surfac- 
ing Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Until recently he was sales correspond- 
ence manager of the Gearhart Knitting 
Machine Company, Clearfield, Pa. 


Cincinnati Publications Appoint 


J. H. Miller 


J. H. Miller has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Kansas City, Mo., 
territory for the American Automobile 
Digest, Sportsman’s Digest and Inde- 
pendent Salesman, all of Cincinnati. 


Cigarette Account for Louis H. 


Frohman 
C. C. Goodfellow. New York, manu- 
facturer of Turkish cigarettes, has 
placed his advertising account with 
Louis H. Frohman, advertising agency, 
also of New York. 





Asheville “Times” Appoints 
John M. Branham 


The Asheville, N. C., Times has ap- 
pointed the John M. Branham Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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If you have anything to offer the 
marine industry—any product or 
service of interest to this business 
of transportation by water—plan 
now to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity the November Number offers 
you to secure permanent, high- 
power publicity at minimum cost. 


In this big issue —grouped in a 
special insert section printed in two 
colors on high grade coated paper— 
will be found all the real news of 
the outstanding marine event of the 
past two years—the American 
Marine Exposition, planned to be 
held in New York, November 9-14. 


NEW YORK 





PRINTERS’ INK 


CLEVELAND 
Member A. B. P. and A. B.C. 











Reach This Billion Dollar Industry 
through MARINE REVIEW for November 


Bound in attractive cover this in- 
sert section will be distributed 
separately to visitors at the Show. 


To the man who attends the expo- 
sition as well as the one who does 
not, the special insert section will 
be of high reference value through 
all the months to come. It will be 
saved. Read and re-read. Referred 
to time and again. The advertisers 
represented benefit accordingly. 


Reservations of space are being 
made now. Write us today for full 
details. Let us help you cash in on 
this opportunity of the year. 


LONDON 
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What do you want your 
advertising to do- 
make a mark for its 
producer or a market 
for your product? 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











How, Where and Why to Use 
the Postscript 


Instead of Being an After-Thought It Should Be Planned to Accom- 
plish a Definite Purpose 


By Maxwell Droke 


BRAHAM LINCOLN, asked 

to indite a letter of recom- 
mendation for a young braggart, 
with whom he had only slight ac- 
quaintance, picked up his pen and 
wrote: 


The bearer of this letter is honest, 
industrious, intelligent, and highly ca- 


pable. 
—A. Lincoln. 


And then he added this post- 
cript: 


I know the above to be true, because 
he told me so himself. aL 


What Lincoln did consciously 
and deliberately, many writers 
unconsciously, and to a less de- 
gree, are doing every day. They 
make the postscript kill, or at any 
rate minimize, the favorable effect 
which the letter itself has built up. 

In a standard reference book we 
are told that a postscript is “an 
after-thought, or final paragraph, 
added to a letter, following the 
signature.” 

And too often the postscript is 
exactly that—an after-thought. 
But after-thoughts have no place 
in sales letters. The thinking 
should be done beforehand. Ef- 
fective postscripts are not the re- 
sult of happenstance. They are 
carefully and strategically planned 
to accomplish a definite purpose. 

Our reference book is in error 
on another count, also. Unfortu- 
nately, not all postscripts are lim- 
ited to a final paragraph 

I have on my desk a horrible 
example—a sales letter with three 
separate postscripts, each consist- 
ing of two lengthy paragraphs. 
That’s an extreme case, to be sure, 
but by no means an unparalleled 
instance. 

The other day an Eastern de- 
partment store concluded a two- 
page letter with the postscript: 
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“Remember the day—next Fri- 
day, the 17th—in the Rug de- 
partment, on the fifth floor. .. .” 

So far, so good. An important 
province of the postscript is to 
“spotlight” the day and date of 
special sales or attractions. It has 
been pretty well demonstrated that 
a brief postscript has more im- 
pression value than any other part 
of the letter. A person may give 
the closing paragraph only a hur- 
ried glance. But he will read the 
short, snappy postscript, just be- 
cause it looks so easy and inviting 
to read. It stands out, a thing 
apart from the letter itself, de- 
manding the attention of even the 
most casual reader. 

The trouble, in this case, how- 
ever, was that the writer was not 
content to reiterate the date. He 
proceeded to drag in sixty-seven 
additional words, telling all over 
again what a wonderful sale it was 
to be, and urging all and sundry 
to come early and avoid the 
crowd. 

The result was a total loss of 
emphasis value. Even those who 
waded through the long-drawn- 
out anti-climax lost sight of the 
one point which gave the post- 
script an excuse for being—a repe- 
tition of the date and location of 
the sale. 

The well-behaved postscript per- 
forms many tasks to justify its 
existence. The most important 
job, perhaps, is that of inciting 
action. Let your postscript give 
an added reason—an extra in- 
ducement for sending an imme- 
diate order or mailing the return 
card, and you often will note a 
marked increase in returns. 

See how this very thing is done 
in the following postscript: 


In the interest of publishers, pro- 
ducers, and writers the Institute has 
prepared brief but specific instructions 
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on the proper preparation and submis- 
sion of photoplay, short-story and book 
manuscripts. A complimentary copy of 
these instructions will be given to all 
who return the enclosed postcard. 


The reader has already been 
sold on the value of sending for 
facts and figures on the course, 
but this postscript presents what 
the theatrical folks call “an extra 
added attraction.” It is the one 
thing needed to assure a decora- 
tion on the dotted line. 

Or, again, there is the case of a 
mail-order house, marketing a spe- 
cialty product. Their postscript 
reads: 


We might mention that there is no 
peniy of a reduction in the present 
ow price of The Blank-Blank. In fact, 
indications are that we'll have to IN- 
CREASE our price in less than thirty 
days. The present low monthly terms 
are also the most favorable that will 
ever be offered 


This is just the assurance that 
many prospects demand. If they 
have any apprehensions as to price, 
the postscript serves as a seda- 
tive that quiets their fears. They 
order now, instead of “waiting for 
the price to come down.” 

The seasonal or timely appeal 
is another postscript possibility 
that should not be overlooked. 
Many large users of form letters 
keep their missives in tune with 
the times by changing the wording 
of postscripts to fit the season. 
One house, selling through agents, 
prints the following postscript on 
all form letters mailed after Octo- 
ber 15: 


This money-maker we are offering is 
an Ideal Christmas Gift. Mail the card 
for our = neg and reap a rich har- 
vest of holiday business. 


An office-furniture house gives 
this gentle jog to procrastinators: 


Remember, this is a clearance sale. 
We have only sixteen of these desks. 
You can imagine how long they will 
last at this less-than-cost price. 


Describing an attractive bond 
issue, Geo. Forman & Com- 
pany use this postscript: 


We shall be very glad to have you 
consult us as to the advisability of ex- 
changing any of your present holdings 
for bonds of this issue. 


PRINTERS’ 
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Thus they side-step the conven- 
tional argument, “My funds are all 
tied up at present,” and, at the 
same time, pave the way for 
profitable negotiations in the trad- 
ing department of the organization. 
Many concerns answering con- 
sumer inquiries with a processed 
letter use the postscript to give 
the name and address of the local 
dealer. The postscript is typed at 
the same time the prospect’s name 
is filled in, at the top of the letter. 
This method serves very well, if 
the fill-in work is neatly done. 

A jeweler recently circularized 
two lists—one customers, the other 
prospects. Both received the same 
letter, but on the prospect list a 
postscript was added: 


’ 

For your convenience, we shall be 
glad to extend the courtesy of a charge 
account, 


This gave to the letter just the 
right invitational appeal, and with- 
out the expense of making changes 
in the form. 

Frequently, we find writers put- 
ting matter into the postscript that 
really belongs in the body of the 
letter. The postscript simply af- 
fords preferred position for some 
brief highlight, or news item of 
outstanding interest ‘or impor- 
tance to the reader. 

On the other hand, the admoni- 
tion, “Bear in mind this Special 
Offer expires at Midnight, July 
27th,” possesses reader-importance. 
It is the essence of our message, 
and thus entitled to postscript 
position. 

Now and then we find a post- 
script that should have been an 
opening paragraph. Recently I 
ran across this one: 


Frankly this offer is only an_experi- 
ment to learn whether people today will 
read worth-while literature. 


This statement meant practi- 
cally nothing to me, after wading 
through a two-page letter. Used 
as an opening sentence, it might 
have had considerable news value, 
and at the same time represented 
something of a challenge to the 
reader. He would have gone on 
with the letter, just to see what 
it was all about. 














How Shall We Distribute That 
Display Cabinet ? 


Five Answers, One of Which Should Apply to Most Any Manufacturer’s 
Individual Problem 


I am particularly interested to know 
whether manufacturers have found _ it 
possible to make a charge for a dis- 
play case over and above the charge 
for the material in it. We are work- 
ing up a case for some of our products 
which will run up to 20 per cent of 
the dealer’s price on the material 
itself. We do not feel that we can 
absorb this cost and provide the cases 
without charge to the dealer, but we 
are uncertain whether it is feasible to 
make the price of the assortment high 
enough to include the actual cost of 
the case.—[Extract from letter from 
a manufacturer. 


One of our clients has prepared a 
display board which he contemplates 
selling to retailers for $60. This price 
includes about $40 worth of marketable 
products; that is, the products would 
cost the retailer that if bought 
through the jobber. The president of 
the company has proved, so far as he 
is concerned, that the board can be 
sold, but he is an exceptional salesman. 

Our problem is to merchandise this 
board in order to gain exclusive dis- 
tributing chanhels for the company. 
We want to get two or three thousand 
retailers to buy the board. We don’t 
want to attach any strings to this 
proposition. We want to sell the board 
outright for what it is.—[Extracts from 
letter from an advertising agent. 


Benner two letters are fairly 
typical of the interest in dis- 
play boards and cases evinced by 
both manufacturers and agents. 
As a matter of fact, the increasing 
use of this type of dealer help 
during the last few years has 
brought with it an increased inter- 
est in the best methods of dis- 
tributing and paying for display 
cases. 

There is no longer any question 
that the display case, when prop- 
erly designed and properly em- 
ployed, is an effective builder of 
sales for the manufacturer and the 
retailer. There is also no question 
that advertisers using display 
cases have not settled on the best 
means of distributing them or on 
the best policy to be followed in 
defraying their expense. 

Like most dealer helps, the dis- 
play case, when used correctly, is 
a sales maker for the retailer. 
This being true, the manufacturer 





often feels that the dealer should 
stand all, or at least, part of the 
expense of making the case. On 
the other hand, the dealer feels 
that although the case does in- 
crease his business, increased retail 
business means increased business 
for the manufacturer. He sees no 
more reason for sharing the cost 
of the display case than for shar- 
ing the advertiser’s investment in 
other forms of national advertis- 


ng. 

The result is that advertisers are 
following five distinct policies in 
alloting the charge for display 
cabinets, as follows: 

1. The case is given free to deal- 
ers who purchase a given assort- 
ment of the advertiser’s products. 
This plan is followed usually 
where the cost of the case is small 
or where the manufacturer insists 
on the dealer’s order being of some 
size such as $50 worth of the 
product or more. 

Frequently, the case is used by 
the manufacturer as a hook to 
land the dealer after other meth- 
ods have failed. Advertisers who 
are trying to break into new 
markets or who are bringing out 
a new line of products often use 
the display case as a lever to con- 
vince the dealer that he should 
stock the line. 

The chief disadvantage of this 
method is that the dealer may 
value lightly what costs him noth- 
ing. Where the case is given 
away, the manufacturer must see 
to it that the dealer is thoroughly 
sold on its merits as a sales help. 

2. The case is sold with a small 
assortment—but given away with 
a larger assortment. This is 
usually an unsound plan because it 
is most often employed to get the 
dealer to make a larger order than 
his natural inclination leads him 
to make. Manufacturers using 
this plan may be quite honest in 
their motives, but unconsciously 
they are not looking out for the 
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dealer’s interests and are cheating 
themselves. They are merely using 
the case as a method of overload- 
ing the dealer, and the case, in- 
stead of being a good salesman, 
will only remind the dealer that 
he has bought unwisely. 

3. The case is given to the 
dealer with the understanding that 
he will use it consistently, other- 
wise the manufacturer will take it 
away from him. This plan is em- 
ployed usually where a manufac- 
turer, whose dealers are already 
well stocked, wishes to give them 
an additional sales aid. 

Such a plan is practically a gift 
plan. The manufacturer Icaves it 
up to the salesman to decide 
whether the retailer is making the 
proper use of the display case and 
few salesmen will risk losing a 
dealer’s good-will by taking away 
the case. 

Where the manufacturer can 
afford to pay for the case, this 
plan is perhaps one of the best to 
use. By adding the “wise use” 
clause, the manufacturer puts the 
dealer under a definite obligation 
before the dealer receives the case. 
This means that, under ordinary 
circumstances, the case will get 
good position in the store. Once 
it gets good position, if it is a 
good case it will prove its value. 

4. The dealer is charged for the 
case—either for the entire cost or 
part of the cost—and the charge 
is gradually rebated as the dealer 
restocks the line. This charge is 
often a book charge only, the 
dealer never actually paying the 
money. The chief reason for fol- 
lowing the plan is to give the case 
an intrinsic value in the dealer’s 
eyes. It is a plan that is not 
widely used. 

5. The case is sold to the dealer, 
either at cost or at a price below 
cost. This is the plan that most 
advertisers would like to follow 
yet it is questionable if, in all in- 
stances, it is wise to charge the 
dealer for the case. 

Where the manufacturer charges 
the dealer less than cost for the 
case he usually explains the propo- 
sition to the dealer on the basis 
that the case helps both manufac- 
turer and retailer to make more 
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sales and therefore the cost of it 
should be shared by both. Fre- 
quently, the dealer is quite willing 
to share the burden. A manufac- 
turer of flashlights, for instance, 
asked his dealer to share the cost 
of an elaborate case, the advan- 
tages of which were obvious to 
the dealer. Since the dealer at 
once saw that he could give bet- 
ter service and increase sales by 
using the case, he bought it as he 
would buy a show case and was 
duly appreciative of the fact that 
the manufacturer was willing to 
share the cost. 

Where the cost is shared, the 


manufacturer must put up a 
strong sales argument both 
through his salesman and by 


direct mail. If the argument is 
cogent and properly presented, the 
manufacturer should have little 
difficulty in distributing his cases. 
If the dealer is asked to share 
the entire cost of the case, the ad- 
vertiser is up against a more diffi- 
cult problem. Take the situation 
mentioned in the letter from the 
advertising agent quoted at the 
beginning of this article. Here, 
the dealer is being asked to tie up 
$20 in a display board which dis- 
plays only about $40 worth of 
products. In addition, the board 
will not function properly if any 
of the stock is removed, meaning 
that the dealer should buy an ad- 
ditional $40 worth of products to 
be able to use the board success- 
fully. The average dealer will be 
inclined to look upon such a 
proposition as a pig in a poke, 


WHERE THE SALESMEN COME IN 


Where the case is to be sold to 
the dealer at cost, the advertiser 
must be sure that his salesmen 
have the ability to tell the kind of 
a sales story that will make the 
dealer buy. Otherwise, the case 
will fail. The advertiser also 
must be sure that his salesmen are 
not wasting time trying to sell the 
case when their time could be bet- 
ter spent in selling the line. 

It is obvious that the advertiser 
should not try to sell the case at a 
profit. Such a practice would be 
economic suicide. 

The five plans just outlined are 
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“As society advances it is 
necessary to combine ele- 
gance with fitness; and 
those who cannot see this 
must be content tosend their 
wares to the ruder markets 
of the world, and resign the 
great marts of commerce to 
men of superior taste and 
sounder judgment, who 


deserve a higher reward.” 
(WORNUM]} 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON : 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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those most commonly used by ad- 
vertisers in distributing display 
boards and cases. It is impossible 
to say that any one plan is the best 
for all lines of business, since 
trade conditions strongly affect the 
use of display cases. 

The chief thing the advertiser 
must remember is that any display 
case calls for a certain amount of 
sales effort on the part of the 
manufacturer and his salesmen. 
Where the results to be obtained 
from the use of the case are not 
commensurate with the effort that 
must be expended in placing it, 
either the case is a poor one or 
the advertiser’s plan of placing it 
is wrong. The display case does 
perform a definite merchandising 
function and retailers are aware 
of its value. The chief danger is 
that they will be flooded with poor 
cases go that in the end they will 
lose their faith in this form of 
dealer help. This being true the 
plan behind the distribution of the 
case is of utmost importance. 





Four Advertisers Congratulate 
Competitor 


The competitors of the Emery, Bird & 
Thayer’s Dry Goods Company, a de- 
partment store in Kansas City, took ad- 
vantage of this store’s sixty-second anni- 
versary to pay it a sentimental tribute, 
by means of a full-page congratulatory 
newspaper advertisement. ‘‘Congratu- 
lations, Emery-Bird’s!”” was the head- 
ing used in the advertisement, and was 
followed by this copy: “As your oldest 
friends in Kansas City’s retail district, 
we offer felicitations on the occasion of 
your sixty-second birthday, and wish to 
express our admiration for your attain- 
ments and our pride in the fine tradi- 
tions of_ merchandising which you up- 
hold. Many happy returns.” The 
names of the four retail stores respon- 
sible for this message closed the adver- 
tisement. 


A. H. Eaton with D. L. Ward 
Company 

Arthur H. Eaton, sales promotion 
manager of the Atwater Kent Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, has 
resigned to become advertising manager 
of the D. L. Ward Company, also of 
Philadelphia. 


M.S. North Company Changes 
Name 


_ The M. S. North Company, advertis- 
ing, Hartford, Conn., will be known in 
the future as Munroe North. 
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John F. O’Connell Heads New 
England Council 


John F. O’Connell, of the O’Connell- 
Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston, was 
elected chairman of the New England 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at its annual meet- 
ing which was held recently at Boston. 
He succeeds E. Greenleaf, who was 
elected representative to the executive 
board. ranklin Shumway was 
elected vice-chairman and Harold F. 
Barber, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Bar- 
ber was the first secretary of the coun- 
cil when it was organized in 1917. 


Chalmers Publishing Company 
Advances H. J. Wandless 


Harold J. Wandless, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of Cine- 
Mundial, published by the Chalmers 
Publishing Company, New York, has 
been made advertising manager. Wil- 
liam J. Reilly, who has been advertising 
manager, is now editor of Moving Pic- 
ture World, also published by the Chal- 
mers company. 


Chester H. Jones with 
Penton Press 


Chester H. Jones has joined The 
Penton Press Company, Cleveland, in 
charge of the special service department. 
Formerly he was with the advertising 
department of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. Prior to that time he 
had been advertising manager of The 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 





Jury Advertises for Evidence 

The grand jury of Hood River, Oreg., 
recently advertised for evidence. ‘“‘Com- 
mon rumor and hearsay are not evi- 
dence,”” the advertisement stated. ‘The 
jury can convict on facts, only. There- 
fore, if you know anything for sure—not 
hearsay—implicating anyone in crime, 
please arrange time for your appear- 
ance.” The advertisement was signed 
by the jury foreman. 


“Stage & Screen” to Be Pub- 
lished in November 


The first issue of Stage & Screen 
will be published by Ramer Reviews, 
Inc., New York, in November. Stanley 
Rauh, formerly advertising manager of 
Film Fun, New York, will be advertis- 
ing director of the new publication. It 
will have a page size of 834 inches by 
11% inches, 








Georgia E. Zoeller with 
“Everygirl’s” 

Georgia E. Zoeller has been appointed 
advertising manager of bocrsaate. New 
York, succeeding Barbara Schilling, re- 
signed. Mrs. Zoeller was formerly with 
the ae William Zoeller Agency, New 

ork, 
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“He Said: 


‘PLEASE 
DISCONTINUE 
MY 
SUBSCRIPTION 
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of Business. Now he has retired to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor.... 


But let him tell it himself— 


“Having retired from active business life, after 
almost 40 years of service, I am not particularly inter- 
ested in the articles published in System and will ask 
you to please discontinue sending it to me. 


“Like many other executives, I have received during 
the many years as a subscriber, a very liberal dividend 
on my subscription investment. There was never a 
month’s issue, that didn’t contain something of special 
interest that was applicable to my own individual case 
and to my own business and for all of which I want to 
assure you of my appreciation. 


“I want at this time to extend to you and your organi- 
zation my very best wishes for your continued success 
in the future along the lines and policies that have 
brought you success in the past.” 


| | E spent almost 40 years on the firing line 


Retired from active business life. Now no vital eagerness 
to learn new plans and methods for the betterment of his 
business. No particular need now for SysTEM. 


But it was not always so. Far from it! Time was—and 
only recently, too—when business gripped him as his one 
engrossing interest. He had a-business to build, profits to 
make, costs to reduce, sales to stimulate; all the problems 
of the modern active business executive were his. 


In those days he depended upon System, the Magazine 
of Business, for ideas, policies, and methods which he could 
lift from its pages and put into his business. 


Quoting again from his letter “There was never a month’s 
issue that didn’t contain something of special interest that 
was applicable....to my own business... .” 


Imagine the value, to such a man, of a service like that! 
Something of worth, something of tangible profit-building 
value, every month of the year! 

* * * 


This business veteran’s letter presents a mighty clear 
picture of the part System plays in American business. 
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SysTEM is edited exclusively for the vigorous business exec- 
utive of the active, managing type. 

System holds little of interest to the man who is inter- 
ested in business only in a detached, abstract way. When a 
man retires from active participation in business his vital 
need for SysTEM ceases. 

But just so long as he has actual business problems to 
meet and master, he has need of the service which SysTEM 
alone, of all general business publications, can give him. 

Every article, every story, every department in SysTEM 
has one definite purpose—to help the business executive 
build the profits of his business or department by showing 
him how he can (a) increase his sales, or (4) reduce his 
costs. 

For 25 years System has gathered, classified, and pub- 
lished the actual recorded business experiences of success- 
ful men and organizations. Every month it contains lit- 
erally hundreds of concrete ideas and suggestions which 
business men can lift from its pages and transplant into 
their own businesses at a profit. 

And because SysTEM renders to its readers a service the 
value of which is out of all proportion to its cost, it has 
grown steadily in size and influence until now it has by far 
the largest circulation of any monthly magazine in the world 
selling at $4 (or more) per year. 

* * * 


What is the significance of this to the advertiser who sells 
the business market? 

Here is a market composed exclusively of active business 
executives. Men who are at the height of their purchasing 
power for their businesses, their homes, their families, them- 
selves. Men who spend most because they earn most. 

Here is a magazine devoted exclusively to the primary 
interest of such men—their own business. A magazine used 
for profit—not merely read for entertainment. A magazine 
with an editorial and advertising tie-up that is inseparable. 

And as a result, with System on his list, the advertiser 
has American Business pretty well covered with a single 
publication. 
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How and Why Advertising Cuts 
Utility Selling Prices 





Economies in Manufacture and Financing and Increase in Consumption 
Volume Follow Progressive Publicity 


By G. A. Nichols 


| now costs just about 10 per 
cent less money, taking the 
country as a whole, to buy gas 
and electricity than was the case 
in 1913—that time of happy 
memory when the _ purchasing 
power of the American dollar was 
supposed to be at its maximum. 

The selling price of these two 
essentials has decreased while the 
general cost of living has gone 
up. According to a government 
report issued recently, the peopie 
of the country are paying 73 per 
cent more for food, clothing and 
shelter, together with the appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging, as the 
lawyers would say, than in 1913. 

Why the difference? 

The heads of some of the na- 
tion’s largest public utility com- 
panies unhesitatingly ascribe it ta 
the direct and indirect effect of 
advertising. 


If advertising had not worked 


out the way it has, these companies 
would be paying out today from 
three to four times more money 
for production costs than they did 
in 1913. The only alternative, 
then, would be to increase rates 
accordiugly, rather than cut them, 
or else go bankrupt. In fact, cer- 
tain companies that are now the 
most prosperous actually were. in- 
solvent ten years ago. If they had 
not been selling the public some- 
thing the public had to have, some 
of them most likely would have 
liquidated and saved what they 
could from the wreckage. It is no 
secret, for example, that no less 
a concern than the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company of Chi- 
cago was in the direst financial 
difficulties until Samuel Insull got 
hold of it and put into effect pro- 
gressive merchandising policies 
which since have changed it into 
one of the country’s biggest money 
makers in its line. This was done, 
too, in spite of successive rate de- 





creases forced upon the company 
by the city and State authorities. 

A composite picture made out of 
facts and figures placed at the dis- 
posal of Printers’ INK by promi- 
nent public utilities companies 
shows that advertising has worked 
in three ways to enable the com- 
panies to absorb constantly in- 
creasing production cost and sell 
service for less money. 

It increased the volume of con- 
sumption or sales to a point that 
made possible mass production and 
distribution with its attendant 
benefits. 

It cut in half the cost of financ- 
ing the extensions and improve- 
ments that have to be made con- 
stantly in a business of this kind. 

Through bringing about mass 
selling, it made possible economies 
in production that more than off- 
set the inevitable increase in the 
cost of labor and raw material 
over the figures of 1913. The com- 
panies are paying more for coal, 
for labor and all the other things 
they need than they did in 
1913. But they are making all 
these elements produce more gas 
and electricity than ever before. 
Hence, what otherwise would be 
a crushing or overwhelming bur- 
den has been handled successfully. 

The whole circumstance forms a 
most instructive and _ significant 
contribution to current merchan- 
dising practice in that it seems to 
lay down certain fundamental 
principles that many businesses, 
now beset with difficulties, could 
study to their lasting benefit. 

In 1913, the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation, 
of Chicago, which supervises pub- 
lic utilities owned by the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company in 950 
towns and cities, got possession 
of an electric light company in 
Louisville. The way the proposi- 
tion developed shows how com- 
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panies of the kind go about it to 
make mass selling possible. 

At that time, just about 17,000 
homes in Louisville were wired for 
electricity. During the ensuing 
tour years, notwithstanding the 
complications brought on by the 
war which had come in the mean. 


ume, the company more than 
doubled this number of wirea 
houses. The backbone of the 


whole effort was a continuous ad 
vertising campaign to show the 
people the benetits of using elec- 
tricity. The advertising was sup 
plemented by the work of the 
company’s own salesmen who made 
a house-to-house canvass. As the 
orders were taken they were 
turned over to electrical con- 
tractors in Louisville who took the 
work at a discount from then 
reguiar figures inasmuch as they 
were spared all the. expense ot 
advertising the proposition and get- 
ting the orders. 

This, of course, was nothing 
more or less than creating a mar- 
ket for the merchandise. And as 
the sales volume gradually grew, 
the company was able to continue 
selling electricity at the very low 
1913 price, even though the cost 
of raw material and labor was 
shooting upward all the time to 
a dizzy height. Volume selling 
can make possible and feasible 
volume production on an econo- 
mical basis. But this economic 
force was supplemented by ad- 
vances in mechanical methods 
which the larger output made 
possible. Without going into 
technical details, it is sufficient to 
say that in 1913 four pounds of 
coal were used to produce one 
kilowatt hour of power in Louis- 
ville. Today, one and one-tourth 
pounds do the work that four 
pounds did then. 

It is not at all remarkable that 
the economic forces thus set in 
motion through the working of all 
this constructive merchandising 
should extend over a wide stretch 
of country and confer its benefits 
upon the smaller communities as 
well-as the-cities. In any number 
of small towns, ten or twelve years 
ago, electric power was supplied by 
small local concerns operating un- 
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der a huge overhead and with 
wasteful methods. In many of 
these towns, as much as eight or 
ten pounds of coal per kilowatt 
were required and the consumer had 
to pay all the way from fifteen 
to twenty cents per kilowatt hour. 
The service was indifferent or 
worse, no power being available 
during the day time except possi- 
bly at certain hours during the 
week when the women were doing 
their family washing or ironing. 
In town after town these small 
power houses were acquired by 
companies such as Byllesby, high 
voltage transmission wires were 
put in, and the electricity pro- 
duced at central points. The out- 
come has been that small con- 
sumers in towns and villages all 
over the Central West are paying 
as low as eight cents per kilowatt. 
And the fifteen or twenty cents 
they formerly were paying, let it 
be remembered, was the 1913 rate 
when everything was supposed to 
be so much lower than now. If 
the same ratio of increase had been 
applied here, as in many other of 
lite’s necessities, the small town 
consumer probably would not be 
using electricity at all today. He 
‘wou.d be unable to pay the price 
the small companies would have 
been forced to ask for it. 


RESULTS COULD BE PROVED 


It has been said that advertis- 
ing has to be taken on faith and 
that its power to reduce selling 
price through increasing volume 
and thereby cutting down produc- 
tion cost cannot be definitely 
traced, no matter how well it may 
be known. Here seems to be a 
clear-cut case where there is no 
doubt at all as to what advertis- 
ing has done. 

Now that the companies have 
seen the great benefits of volume 
production, they are reaching out 
in an advertising way so as to 
make these benefits even more 
potent. They are _ undertaking 
things that a few years ago would 
have seemed far beyond them. 

Recently, Homer J. Buckley, a 
Chicago advertising man, invited 
this writer to go out with him and 
inspect a new home he is buila- 
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ing at River Forest, a Chicago 
suburb. 

“I am heating it with gas,” Mr. 
Buckley explained in showing the 
visitor around. 

“Gas? What kind of gas?” 

“Ordinary illuminating gas that 
I buy from Mr. Insull,” was the 
reply. 

The thing seemed impossible be- 
cause of the apparent expense. 
But Mr. Buckley showed figures 
indicating that he actually could 
use gas in his heating plant at a 
net cost little if any greater than 
crude oil. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company is promoting this new 
method of heating. The thing has 
to be done gradually so that the 
company “can build up its facilities 
to meet the larger demand. But an 
official of the company declares the 
use of gas in heating will be com- 
mon enough in Chicago before 
very long. 

The Northern States Power 
Company is carrying on a similar 
campaign in Tacoma, Wash., in an 
experimental way. The object is 
to demonstrate the benefits of il- 
luminating gas for house heating 
purposes with a view to its general 
extension. The British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company, which 
produces and sells gas, is proceed- 
ing likewise in certain Canadian 
cities. 

An interesting feature of it all 
is that the companies have at last 
realized that they are selling mer- 
chandise—that gas and electricity 
can be produced and sold in ac- 
cordance with the same economic 
principles governing the production 
and selling of shoes, food products 
or automobiles. The telephone 
companies are really the only ex- 
ample in public utilities where eco- 
nomic law may be said to work 
backward. Here, added volume 
cannot mean more economical pro- 
duction, if you want to call it that. 
Every ‘additional telephone means 
just that much more equipment 
and there is little room for 
economy. But it is obvious that in 
the case of gas and electricity the 
exact opposite is true. It is even 

true with the street car. It costs 
just about the same to operate a 
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street car whether two people or 
sixty are riding it. 

Printers’ INK has_ referred 
several times to the benefits of cus- 
tomer ownership in public utilities 
in the way of turning potential 
enemies into friends. When 
people own stock in the company 
from which they are buying gas 
or electricity they feel a personal 
interest and are disposed to be 
much more reasonable in their 
dealings and in what they say. 
But there is another side and this 
is the need of having a continuous 
inflow of new capital at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Advertising has been demon- 
strated to be an absolute essential 
in bringing about customer own- 
ership and therefore is entitled to 
all the credit for the benefits that 
have come to the companies as a 
result. 


UTILITIES ARE NEW ADVERTISERS 


The remarkable thing about the 
situation is that public utilities 
companies are among the newest 
advertisers. They are newer in 
advertising, for example, than the 
banks. Collectively, the utilities 
are the third largest industry in 
the country and should be among 
the largest advertisers. 

“It is estimated, however,” 
W. H. Hodge, president of the 
Public Utilities Association, tells 
Printers’ INK, “that they are 
spending today an amount equal 
to about one-half of 1 per cent of 
their gross revenues in this way. 
While this is considerably lower 
than large merchants and manu- 
facturers, it must be remembered 
that the capital turnover of the 
utilities is much slower. From 65 
to 75 per cent of their expenditures 
are with the newsnapers. 

“About one-third of the elec- 
tric and gas companies’ advertis- 
ing dollar is spent for selling ap- 
pliances enabling the public to 
enjoy the benefits of the service, 
and is absorbed by the sales price 
of the merchandise; another third 
goes for the sale of securities on 
the customer ownership plan and 
is really an investment expense. 
The last third is used to build up 
(Continued on page 113) 
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Going Up 





More agencies gave more business to A. B. P. papers in 
1924 than in 1923—a striking demonstration that more 
advertisers want good agency service, and that more 
agencies recognize the essential nature of A.B.P. publica- 
tions. Also, that more agencies are preparing themselves 
to handle trade, technical and industrial accounts. 


In 1923, 926 advertising agencies used 72,073 
pages of space in A. B. P. Business Papers, but 
in 1924, 1009 advertising agencies used 82,304 


pages. 


The first 200 


of the 1009 Agencies that used space in pub- 
lications of the Associated Business Papers 


in 1924: 
RANE 


1924 1923 


2 N. W. Ayer & Son, waliaaighte Selene tibetan 
4 Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit...............+- 
1 Rickard and Company, Inc., New 2 
30 Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York.... 
c) Powers-House Co., Cleveland................ 
George Batten Co., Inc., New York........... 
13 rr Hanly Advertising Co., Kansas City..... 
7 DE. Danesh Ca., Mew Wet igecdccsccccsses 
5 OConat Ingalls Adv. Agency, Boston....... 
12 Rests ZT. Gene, Tat COG coc ccccscveces 


11 25 Fuller & Smith, Cleveland... .cccocccccscccts 
12 20 Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New York............ 
13 40 Te ig |. Cin 6ow.0d0 000 564006006 
14 6 gp entinng Organization, Philadelphia... 

i Cis BT  WEy Ss evseneseces 
16 24 Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., New York........... 
17 10 Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago bose wonsseses 
18 18 Frank Presbrey Co., New York............. 
19 21 A. Eugene Michel & Staff, New York........ 
20 17 Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc., Boston........ 


21 50 Aitkin-Kynett Co., ha “wpe Se venice <beuld 
22 32 ON SO ee 
23 37 H. K. McCann Co., — Ss 
24 28 Bissell & Land, Inc., Pittsburgh.... ‘wae 
25 60 Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago. Jaw 
26 15 Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh.............. 
27 19 J. Walter Thom = Co., New York.. ens 
28 198 Fecheimer, Fran Spedden, Detroit. ey 
29 63 Lord & Thomas, thee SS ES ee 


SOBYTR Um wt 
~ 


15 14 Wightman 






30 42 Myers-Beeson-Golden, a. New: York....... 
31 36 Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit....... 
32 48 Paul Teas Advertising Agency, Cleveland.... 
33 27 Proctor & Collier Co., Cincinnati............ 
34 52 The Sweeney & James Co., Cleveland........ 
35 59 Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chicago......... . 
36 29 Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., New York......... 


An 
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600 429 
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RANK 

1024 1923 
37 23 
38 16 
39 67 
40 35 
41 54 
42 46 
43 108 
44 26 
45 3 
46 43 
47 45 
48 39 
48 22 
50 55 
51 31 
52 68 
52 44 
54 34 
55 33 
55 49 
57 72 
58 38 
59 71 
60 164 
61 41 
62 

63 65 
64 76 
65 116 
66 110 
67 84 
68 86 
69 107 
70 56 
71 58 
72 145 
73 85 
74 53 
75 66 
76 78 
77 201 
78 82 
79 97 
80 74 
81 89 
82 73 
83 529 
84 

84 127 
84 118 
87 126 
88 62 
88 122 
90 132 
90 103 
92 114 
93 69 
94 134 
95 234 
96 51 
97 95 
97 69 
97 106 
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White Adv. Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich........ 120 34 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Chicago........... 117 158 
Matos Adv. Co., Inc., Philadelphia.............. 117 111 
The Callaway Associates, I Saal aia 59 06.6.0 06-4 117 75 
Wood, Putman & Wood Co., Inc., Boston....... 117 75 
General Adv. a eee 116 72 
Farnsworth & Brown, Inc., New York.......... 116 67 
Behel & Harvey, Chicago nuibe-s _ we 63 
C. C. Winningham, Detroit. -. 114 55 
A. H. Fensholt, Chicago...... am o San 116 
Karrer Adv. Service, Boston. . avamne eas 113 82 
McClure & Orton, Warren, O......cccccccccecs 113 101 
Peck Adv. Agency, New York...........-....+: 112 129 
Hannah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee.............. 112 38 
Be Te, BE Gig II, De eicdccicccseccocece 112 31 
Johnson, Read & Co., Inc., Chicago............. 112 63 
Walz Adv. Agency, Buffalo, New York.........:. 111 
Krichbaum-Liggett Co., Cleveland.............. 111 147 
Shuman-Haws Adv. Co., Chicago.............. 110 108 
Floyd Short & Partners, Chicago.............. 109 97 
Donovan-Armstrong, Philadelphia................ 109 30 
Philip Kobbe Co., Inc., New York.............. 109 69 
Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Co., Inc., Columbus, O.... 108 134 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., takes this 
opportunity of expressing its sincere appreci- 
ation of this material recognition of the power 
and influence of the Business Press as a means 
for the economical and effective promotion of 
American Business. 


Advertising progress is well exemplified too, in 
the striking growth of business paper advertising, 
for the successful use of business papers involves 
the highest degree of specialization in markets, 
in media and in copy. 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Over 120 Papers Reaching 54 Fields of Trade and Industry 
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service output and explain the 
business and its affairs. This 
leaves only about one-third of the 
total advertising expenditures 
chargeable to operating expenses, 
equivalent to not much more than 
four mills on the average monthly 
bill for electric service. It is ob- 
vious that the advertising expendi- 
tures cannot possibly add to the 
rates. 

“Advertising keeps down and 
reduces rates by creating market 
volume, which in turn permits the 
economies of mass production and 
lower distribution expense. No 
one ever planned a customer own- 
ership campaign without liberal 
advertising, and customer owner- 
ship has greatly reduced the cost 
of equity financing. Institutional 
or good-will advertising enables 
the public to understand the fun- 
damentals of utility operation, and 
by creating a better understand- 
ing prevents long drawn-out con- 
troversies, exceedingly costly to 
communities and their residents.” 

Mr. Hodge, who also is adver- 
tising manager of the Byllesby 
companies, declares it is impos- 
sible today to find an operating 
head of a successful utility com- 
pany who does not regard adver- 
tising as indispensable in the con- 
duct of his business. The Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, 
which is a department of the 
National Advertising Commission, 
is working industriously to foster 
this feeling. In view of what 
advertising has accomplished and 
the definiteness with which results 
can be traced, the utilities now see 
the way clear to greater efforts. 
The association has just published 
a book containing 225 of the best 
utility advertisements put out dur- 
ing the last year and is proceed- 
ing along a general line to make 
sure that all the companies of the 
country are made well acquainted 
with what advertising has done 
for so many of the leaders and 
what it can do for all. 

“No advertising of necessities is 
defensible,” Mr. Hodge says, “that 
does not in some way produce a 
public benefit. Public utilities ad- 
vertising has more than kept pace 
with the remarkable growth, the 
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vast improvement of service, and, 
in many cases, the lowering of 
consumer-cost by the utilities dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 

“There were scarcely a handful 
of men and women in these in- 
dustries devoting their time to ad- 
vertising twenty years ago. Now 
there are hundreds and among 
them some of the brightest minds 
of the industry. 

“Advertising has played a lead- 
ing role in public utility develop- 
ment. It has brought the advan- 
tages of these services to millions. 
Find a poorly developed utility 
situation, usually with high ser- 
vice rates, and you will find a 
non-advertising utility imperfectly 
meeting public requirements. Look 
for the town or territory with 
good service, fully served popula- 
tion and industries, reasonable 
rates, harmonious public relations, 
and you will find invariably utili- 
ties that believe in and practice 
advertising on a liberal, intelligent 
basis, 

“Advertising has shortened by 
one-half the time necessary to 
reach the present national status 
of utilities development, and has 
saved vastly more in wages not 
paid to house-to-house canvassers, 
than it has cost. 

“Discard these values accruing 
to the public and you have left 
a third value of even greater sig- 
nificance, namely, the services of 
advertising to enable the public 
and utilities to understand each 
other and come to agreements per- 
mitting utility development. 

“It is now generally recognized 
that there is no more possibility of 
making a success out of the utility 
business in this age minus expert 
advertising than there is in try- 
ing to get along without good 
engineers, capable accountants and 
auditors, salesmen and _ trained 
workers.” 


New Monthly for Musical 
Instruments Industry 


The Henderson Publications, Inc., 
New York, publisher. of The Talking 
Machine Journal, has started a new 
monthly, Musical Merchandise, a jour- 
nal for the musical instruments trade. 
It has a page size of 8% inches by 
11% inches, 















Meeting the Price Argument for 
“Orphan” Goods 


The Western Clock Company Offers Dealers Some Selling Ideas with a 
Broad Application 


T= maker of any product 
which is advertised will always 
face the problem of price. The 
price argument seems to be sort 
of a two-headed dragon. First of 
all, the manufacturer must equip 
his own selling force with real 
arguments to meet the objection 
that some other product may be 

a few cents cheaper, and in addi- 
tion ke must try to get into the 
hands of the clerks who sell across 
the retail counter other effective 
arguments to meet the objections 
of the buyer who wants something 
a little cheaper. It is never enough 
to utter generalities and hope to 
make them stick—such as that the 
memory of quality is remembered 
long after the price is forgotten. 
There must be specific ideas to 
meet specific objections. 

The Western Clock Company in 
its first fall announcement to deal- 
ers, issued as the September issue 
of the company’s house-organ, 
“Tick Talk,” points out that the 
same principles apply in selling 
nationally-advertised alarm clocks 
rather than bargain-counter or- 
phans as exist in almost any sale 
of better quality merchandise. 
The company explains that it does 
not believe an absolutely stand- 
ardized talk can be given by which 
each clerk can meet such an ob- 
jection on the part of every one 
of his customers, but it gives cer- 
tain ideas which should enable 
almost any retail clerk to talk for 
quality articles as against articles 
with a cheaper price as their only 
important claim upon the buyer’s 
attention. 

-“No matter how convincingly 
you talk,” says the clock manufac- 
turer to the retail clerks, “or how 
well made certain goods are, you 
will always have a percentage of 
buyers who will choose the lowest- 
priced article and figure they are 
saving money. 

“Tt takes as much machinery to 





make the cheaper clock as it does 
the better one. It takes as many 
operations. It costs so much to 
handie a clock through the fac- 
tory. The freight on onc clock is 
the same as on another. One 
clock takes as much room in the 
showcase as the other. It costs as 
much to wrap one clock as the 
other, so if the cheapest clock you 
buy can be retailed at a dollar 
with a fair profit, the clock you 
retail at $1.50 at the same per- 
centage of profit should be more 
than one-third better. 

“The man who makes the $1.50 
clock could make one to sell for a 
dollar if he wanted to. There 
must be some reason for his price. 

“As a rule the man who is mak- 
ing goods to sell at the lowest 
possible price is more concerned 
with quantity than with quality. 
The other manufacturer thinks 
more about quality than about 
quantity. 

“There’s a difference in cost be- 
tween good and poor material. If 
material is inspected carefully and 
the bad material thrown out, that 
adds to the cost. 

“This additional care in hand- 
ling, these additional inspections, 
add to the cost, but improve the 
quality, and it’s quite possible to 
see where the fifty cents difference 
in price has doubled the value of 
the timepiece. 


WHEN CHEAPNESS IS EXPENSIVE 


“In that case there’s no question 
as to which is the cheap clock. 
It’s like buying shoes. You can 
buy a pair of shoes for $6, or you 
can buy a pair for $12, and out- 
wardly there’s no $6 difference in 
appearance, but if the $12 shoes 
will outwear three pair of $6 
shoes, then the $12 shoes are 
cheaper to buy. 

“In selling clocks, play upon the 
value of your customer’s time. It 
makes no difference whether his 
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OR the six months 

from April through 
September, 1925, the 
Daily Mirror’s circula- 
tion was 24,649 more 
than the guarantee 
effective February 16, 
1925;and 49,649 more 
than the guarantee 
effective October 1, 
1924. 


N.Y.DAILY MIRROR 


now guarantees a yearly average 
net paid circulation per day of 


300,000 


J. MORA BOYLE, cAdvertising Director, 55 Frankfort St., N. Y. City 





Western Office: 326 West Madison. St.,. Chicago 
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time is worth $5 a second or a 
dollar a day, he likes to feel that 
his time 1s valuable. 

“Why does a man buy an alarm 
clock? Certainly not for orna- 
ment. It’s bought to tell the time 
and to ring the alarm. If there’s 
fifty cents difference in the price 
of the clocks, and the cheaper 
clock may fail once in a while, it 
should be a simple matter to con- 
vince the purchaser that he would 
lose more than fifty cents by over- 
sleeping once. 

“His entire day is regulated by 
a clock. It may be that his 
family’s day is regulated in the 
same way. His children get away 
to school or to work. They plan 
their outings, they plan everything 
by the clock, and when you stretch 
the timekeeping period over a year 
it means a difference of less than 
one cent a week for dependable 
timekeeping, compared to unsatis- 
factory timekeeping. 

“In our opinion it’s not altogether 
the customer’s fault. When he 
sees two clocks, one at $1, one at 
$1.50, he thinks one is just as good 
as the other. He doesn’t inquire 
into the difference. The salesman 
wraps whichever one is preferred 
and takes the money. If he had 
the customer’s interest at heart he 
would be more interested in sell- 
ing a timepiece that will give satis- 
faction than in getting the dollar 
in the quickest possible way. 

“It pays you to sell good goods, 
because it makes no difference 
whether the customer paid $1 or 
$1.50 for a timepiece, if it goes 
wrong he blames the store he 
bought it from. He forgets what 
he paid for it, so it’s better for 
you to sell a dependable timepiece 
and build up good-will.” 

he ingenious arguments ad- 
vanced with reference to the par- 
ticular product—a clock—and its 
relationship to the valuable time 
of the prospect, can be applied to 
a variety of other articles. For 
every dependable quality product 
with the name and reputation of a 
reputable manufacturer behind it, 
there will always appear on the 
market orphan products which at- 
tempt to trade on the appearance, 
good-will and service the. other 
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article has built up for itself. 
These orphan products are sold 
almost entirely upon the price ap- 
peal. The Western Clock Com- 
pany has done a service to other 
manufacturers and retailers in 
offering new and interesting ideas 
upon this old problem. 


Seattle Sales Managers Elect 
Gordon Tongue 


Gordon Tongue, of the Superior 
Portland Cement Company, has heen 
elected president of the Sales Man- 
ager’s Association of Seattle, Oreg., an 
affiliated organization of the Chamber 
of Commerce. J. W. Thompson, of the 
Mutual Paper Corporation, was elected 
vice-president, and O. A. Goemmer, of 
the Chamber, secretary-treasurer. 

C. L. Cragin, Cragin & Company, L. 
E. David, Shell Company, of California, 
and H. E, Gardineer, Stewart & Holmes 
Drug Company, were named trustees for 
three-year terms. 


New Accounts for E. T. 
Howard Company 


Gullabi, Gulbenkian & Company, New 
York, manufacturers and importers of 
rugs, have appointed the E. T. Howard 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city, to direct their advertising. 
Newspapers will be- used. bs 

The Zeller Lacquer Manufacturing 
Company, New York, has also appointed 
the Howard agency. Business papers 
will be used for the latter account. 


United States Campaign for 
English Pastilles 


Allen & MHanbury’s, Ltd., London, 
manufacturers of Allenbury’s pastilles, 
are planning to advertise this product 
in America. A preliminary test cam- 
paign will be confined to newspapers in 
the Boston territory, and will be di- 


* rected by the New York office of the 


J. Roland Kay Company, advertising 


agency. 


Glenn H. Eddy with Ohio 


Brass Company 
Glenn H. Eddy, recently with the 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has joined 
The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, as assistant to the secretary. He 
also will direct the advertising of the 
company. He was formerly with the 

McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


R. H. Flaherty Joins New 
York “Herald Tribune” 


Robert H. Flaherty, who has been the 
Western representative of the New York 
Herald Tribune with headquarters at 
Chicago, has joined the staff of the 
home. office. 








Physical Culture 
Health Weeks 


Season 1925-20 


HYSICAL Culture Health Weeks are 

now a regular annual event in more than 
sixty leading cities throughout the United 
States. 
In many of these cities “Physical Culture 
Health Week” is officially proclaimed by the 
Mayor. 
The center of Health Week activities in each 
city is usually the leading department store, 
where lectures and demonstrations by repre- 
sentatives of Physical Culture give programs 
twice daily supplemented by similar pro- 
grams presented before leading business men’s 
associations, women’s clubs, at schools, indus- 
trial plants, etc., throughout the city. 
This year Physical Culture offers publicity 
advertisers whose products have a health, 
sanitation, cleanliness, outdoor sport or simi- 
lar appeal an opportunity for an effective 
merchandising and advertising tie-up with 
Physical Culture Health Weeks as part of its 
service to its advertisers. 





Write for details of this unique 
plan and we shall be glad 
to show just how it can be 
made to fit into your adver- 
tising and merchandising plans. 


Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. Durand, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 
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Yes-we have 


HERE have been only two cases 
known to us during recent years of 
advertising agents recommending Street Car 
advertising to large National advertisers. 


The first came from a former Street Car 
advertising man who would not hold back 
the truth to increase profits, but that’s as it 
should be in Spotless Town. 


The other agent had no previous connection 
with Street Car advertising, and when he 
recommended the National use of our 
medium, I thought that the Millennium had 
come. When I asked him why he had done 
something that reduced his own income, he 
said “I have reached the point where I put 
my client’s interest above my own.”’ 


Here’s a contrasting experience with a third 
advertising agent. He advised against the 
use of Street Car advertising to one of his 
clients, who was considering a National 
contract. Fourteen of the largest adver- 
tisers telegraphed to this concern, each en- 
dorsing Street Car advertising—two of 
these advertisers were clients of this adver- 
tising agent. The contract was made and 
recently renewed for the entire country. 
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dvertising agents 


We could raise our rates 20% and pay 
advertising agents 15% commission—this 
would be an easy way to make more money 
—but it is not to save commissions that we 
deal direct with advertisers. 








Our policy is due to the fact that there is 
only an average of 30 spaces in a street car 
and there are always some cities oversold. 
For that reason, it would be impossible to 
deal with advertising agents all over the 
country and we could not show discrimina- 
tion. We might have two unsold spaces 
in Chicago and receive orders by mail from 
advertising agents for ten spaces in that 
city. 








When any advertising agent opposes Street 
! | Car advertising for products appealing to 

the masses, it is either through lack of 
knowledge of the medium or because we do 
not pay commissions. 





National Advertising Manager. 





STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 














And the DIxli£ 
Data Boox will 
make it plain to 
any man why 
this is so, and 
why it matters 
a whole lot to 
result - getting 
advertising in 
the South. 
Have us send 
you the DIxIiE 
DATA BooK. 
You need it to 
buy space with 
discretion and 
understanding. 
Write us for a 
copy. 
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Eastern REPRESENTATIVE 


Wallace C. Richarison, Inc. 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Western REPRESENTATIVE 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 


N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ges, 


STANDARD 
oe 


The Farm Weekly of Largest Circulation and Most Influence 
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A about the first of February they be- 
gin planting corn down in the south of 
Texas. Week by week corn-planting moves 
northwards 80 or 90 miles. It will be mid- 
April before all Dixie has its corn in the ground. 
And each week brings its own problem to the 
farmer! 


Cotton and corn and tobacco, truck and ber- 
ries and melons, peaches and grain and all the 
wonderful yields of Southern fertility, ... 
week by week they ripen; not after long slow 
months. 


Week by week the farmer’s mind is occupied 
with what concerns him in the place where he 
is. For crops mature swiftly in the South. It 
is a region of four immense farm-domains, each 
distinctive and peculiar, where the week is the 
measure of farm-plans. 


Only a weekly can keep pace with the South 
farms. And only a weekly planned particularly 
for each week-by-week interest of each great 
section by itself. As ours is planned; as ours 
is published. 


Sdteblished 1886 
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Live Your Letters 


Then You Will Be Able to Make Your Letters Live 


By Charles R. Wiers 


Assistant Vice-President, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


HE other day I ran across a 

stock letter, duly processed and 
with the name and address filled 
in, from a big organization with 
several millions in resources. It 
read as follows: 


We thank you very much for the 
calendar which you sent us. It showed 
originality of thought and cleverness of 
design. It is always good to look at 
a real good piece or work. 

Very truly yours, 


The composer of this piece of 
work was so intent upon getting 
out an insincere form that he 
didn’t even observe the use of 
“or” instead of “of” in his last 
sentence. Worst of all he tried to 
make up more or less of a cordial 
communication and then con- 
cluded it with a hackneyed “Very 
truly yours.” 

Imagine, if you please, a man so 
indifferent and so lacking in 
thoughtfulness as to send out the 
same kind of an acknowledgment 
for every calendar he receives. 
You might also go further and 
consider the absurdity of telling 
every man that his product em- 
bodies the same “originality of 
thought and cleverness of design” 
as the product of somebody else a 
thousand miles away. 

This illustration, which is typical 
of many others I could give, will 
show almost anyone that the big 
reason for getting nothing out of 
hundreds of letters is that nothing 
but bluff, bunk and bluster is put 
into them before they are sent to 
the man at the other end of the 
bargain. 

No matter what our personal 
opinions may be about the recent 
adjustments in the postal rates, I 
believe they will at least show the 
necessity for more care and 
thought in the preparation of all 
kinds of mail matter. And if we 
are to use more letters in the 
future, they will have to be better 
in almost every respect or else the 
returns for our increased expendi- 
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ture will subject some of us to a 
lot of embarrassment. 

The reader may now be inclined 
to ask for a prescription for bet- 
ter letters. Well, if you force me 
to issue one, I shall simply extract 
a page from my book of experi- 
ence, wherein it is recorded in 
language which I cannot misjudge 
or misunderstand that good letters 
depend entirely upon the goodness 
of manhood and the quality of the 
proposition about which they are 
to be written. Good letters can 
only emanate from men who have 
a wide knowledge of the problems 
of life, and who are constantly 
dominated by an earnest desire to 
render a real measure of liberal 
service, regardless of the money 
return that may come to them per- 
sonally. 

To all this I may appropriately 
add a word of supplementary ad- 
vice that every letter writer worth 
his salt always puts achievement 
ahead of money. Show me a man 
who does this through storm and 
sunshine, and I’ll show you one 
who at some time, somewhere will 
receive all the money he deserves. 


SOME SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF LIVING 
LETTERS 


So far, I have been dealing with 
the general side of the situation. 
From this point on I shall try to 
be specific by giving you a few 
letters that deal with actual life. 
We cannot deal too extensively 
with that important phase of 
things. Life must be put into let- 
ters, even those of the most ordi- 
nary routine, if they are to talk 
in a way that will induce the other 
fellow to talk back in the language 
of orders and satisfaction. Much 
of our letter-writing education of 
the past has not stressed this 
enough, with the result that we 
have been overfed on rules and 
technicalities, of which many have 
been-of such a minor nature as to 
rob “the average letter writer of 
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what little individuality he ever 
possessed. 

Our first letter is to a young 
man, who being temporarily out 
of a job and eager to annex a 
dandy girl, was willing to accept 
a place in a distant city with a 
fly-by-night concern. Now for 
the letter, which I submit, not as 
a prize winner in a composition 
contest, but rather as an illustra- 
tion of helpfulness in a critical 
moment: 


Frankly I never heard of the concern 
to which you refer in your recent letter. 
t, however, is nothing against them. 
The one thing though that is against 
them is that they are not rated by either 
Dun or Bradstreet. The absence 
such a rating suggests to me that you 
better proc somewhat cautiously with 
your negotiations. 

Now let me tell you something straight 
from the shoulder. You remind me of 
a bird—you do a lot of lighting but 
your lighting is not of sufficient duration 
to enable anyone, anywhere, to get very 
well acquainted with you. 

No young man can establish a reputa- 
tion for solidity by working in Timbucto 
today and in y Fo ve tomorrow. 
history shows that the fellow who sticks 
is the one who sooner or later is able 
to tuck away the finest slabs of bacon. 

In view of this, I strongly recommend 
that you get hitched up quite soon with 
a growing concern whose capital is suf- 
ficient to meet its pay rolls without em- 
barrassment of any kind. 

Liman my may have to start at the 
bottom—but what of that, so long as 
here is an op unity for you to climb 
through the fullest application of good 
hard work 

Just what your idea of a job is I do 
not know. Perhaps you are too anxious 
to be a general before you have cleaned 
the mess kettles. If so, I must tell 
you that your reasoning is dead wrong 
from soup to nuts. On the other hand 
it may be that you are looking for some 
sort of a cinch. If that be true, you 
will need all of the spectacles in all 
of the eye shops of the world. 

Cinches, if such exist, would be no 

od for anybody. ie only thing in 
this world that tests a young man’s 
caliber and enables others to see the 
kind of stuff of which he is made, is 
what I call sweat. It may be that you 
call it perspiration. In either event the 
definition is identically the same. 

_ You speak of your desire to get mar- 
ried. That, of course, is a worthy 
ambition. Indeed, I am of the belief 
that marriage might be a good thing for 
you, because it would give you a sense 
of responsibility. 

Marriage as I see it does not call 
for haste. fellow with $10.00 a 
week and no prospects for the future 
will not be a world beater when it comes 
to making a worthy young woman 


happy. u 

The one thing you need to bear in 
mind is that love will not buy bread 
and butter, neither will it pay rent. 
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Love is a tonic, an inspiration. It repre- 
sents all the joys of life provided it is 
of the right kind. : 

Despite all this, love can die out like 
a fire if it is starved to death. The 

leasure of holding hands soon resem- 
les a vacuum, if there is no bread in 
the cupboard and no shoes or pretty 
dresses in the closet upstairs. 

Too many young men go on the rocks 
by trying the marriage game too early. 
The wise bird is the one who waits 
until he is able to support two instead 
of one. And when I say wait, I do 
not mean that you must have $25,000 
a year in order to annex a helpmate. A 
young man with much less can get along 
very nicely, provided the young woman 
who is willing to intrust her all to him 
is of the kind who recognizes the value 
of a dollar. 

That is my story this morning. You 
may construe it as a preachment. Well 
you are at liberty to call it anything 
you please. What I hope you will do is 
to recognize that I have tried to talk 
straight to you out of an experience in- 
volving many ups and downs. 

I want you to succeed, but I do not 
want you to ever forget that success 
comes high. Comparatively few men are 
willing to pay the price. That explains 
why 90 per cent of all of the men who 

‘o into business fail. You cannot af- 
ord to be one of the ninety. You 
belong in the 10 per cent class, but 
nobody can put you there but yourself. 

Many, many good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 


Another letter, which I hope 
will contribute something in the 
way of helpfulness, is the follow- 
ing written to a man who had been 
advising an unfortunate woman, 
and whose own life had been rich- 
ly blessed by the recent arrival of 
a fine baby girl. Here, again, a 
man who is able to mix sentiment 
in the right proportion with his 
business speaks so he is heard far 
beyond the person he is address- 
ing. 

Read this letter, please, more for 
what it says than for the way it 
says it: 


It seems to me this morning that I 
would be rich beyond compare if all of 
my friends were gifted with the thought, 
vision and spirit so beautifully displayed 
in all of your communications. 

From this you will see that I like to 
get all your letters. I like to mingle 
with men and women whose hearts beat 
responsively to the needs and conditions 
of others. 

Isn’t it too bad that people everywhere 
cannot see how easy it is to maintain 
their dignity, and still keep in step with 
the crowd? Those who haven’t learned 
this should journey to Newark, New 
Jersey and ponder long and thought- 
fully before the wonderful statue of 

incoln erected in that city. 

_ The sculptor, as you know, has put 
him on sort of a bench where instead 
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You Bet Stafford’s Sticks ! 


Yes sir, Stafford’s Standard Paste 
sticks, and sticks and sticks. No 
matter how many times the water-well 
jar is opened and resealed, the sticking 
qualities of the paste remain exactly 
the same. It can’t dry out or deteriorate. 
The jar is sealed with the Amerseal, the 
perfect air-tight “seal-and-reseal.” <A 
quarter-turn with the fingers unseals 
or seals. 

The scientific mechanical construc- 
tion of the Amerseal enables the con- 
tainer to be sealed or resealed by a 
slight turn—without chance of false 
closure, there being sufficient flexi- 
bility to offset variations in the glass. 
The equally spaced lugs of the sea! 
engage corresponding and slightly in- 
clined threads on the container, mak 
ing an absolutely secure and air-tight 
. closure, yet easy to open and as easy to 
close. The Amerseal has no raw edges 
“ees tO cut the fingers. It will not rust. 

The majority of Amerseals are 
lithographed—the users realize the 
merchandising, advertising and selling 
value of having their name, trade- 
mark or slogan appear in a distinctive 
manner upon that portion of the con- 
tainer that first meets the eye. 


Amerseal YOUR Product 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” Js Not 
Possible 













































AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 

Chicago St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Loaisvill 
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“Work and Develop New 


Each of the Newspapers here named is a power with 
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New England markets offer unusual opportunities 
for manufacturers right now! Wholesalers and 
retailers anticipate a very profitable season and 
are placing orders for quality merchandise that 
will move from the shelves and counters quickly. 


New England distributors, as well as those in other 
sections of the country, are buying on a new basis. 
They prefer to handle merchandise that is well 
advertised. When a line of products is being fea- 
tured in local newspapers wholesalers and retailers 
are willing to stock it. 


Retailers in New England have confidence in their 
local newspapers. They know that their customers 





Daily Circulation 13,157 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 












LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,486 A.B.C.—2c copy 
% Population 103,000, with suburbs 125,000 


oe tano| HAVERHILL, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. 
Population 53,884, with suburbs 100,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 21,149 A. B. C. 
ROC TON Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 





FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 11,702 A. B. C. 
Population 44,034, with suburbs 110,000 








BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
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England Markets—Now! 


respond to advertising appearing in these publica- 
tions. Consequently if you feature your merchan- 
dise in their local newspapers your salesmen have 
a trump in their hands that will enable them to 
close orders. 


Listed below are thirteen typical New England 
trading centers. Diversified industry provides 
steady employment and remuneration for the 
workers. They are markets that are profitable for 
manufacturers who will work them. Each market 
is covered by a newspaper dominating that trading 
zone. A campaign of newspaper advertising con- 
ducted in each territory will give you a widé cover- 
age in New England at a very nominal cost. 


the dealers and consumers in its home community 


nn ol pomcrenesiee 


TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 8,972 A. B. C. 
Population 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 43,196 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation 11,953 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 23,054 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. Ba 
Daily Circulation 91,177 A. B. C. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


PORTLAND, ME.,nVENING EXPRESS 
Daily Cir., 62,043 A.B:C.—April 1, 1925 
Pop. city over 70,000, A.B.C—trade area 
200,000 


Write direct for detailed description of each market 
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of being above people, he is on the 
level with them. Boys and girls climb 
upon his knee and pat him upon the 
cheek. They look into his rugged face 
and then go away inspired with the 
thought that they have been for a little 
while in the presence of a great heart 
and a great soul. 

The world needs to go back to the 
Lincoln spirit. We can profitably af- 
ford to separate ourselves from many 
of the falsities of life and then sit in 
an imaginary moment in that Kentucky 
Log Cabin with its humble environment. 

You were certainly afforded a won- 
derful opportunity in the conversation 
you recently had with Mrs. » who 
as I understand it has been separated 
forever from her friend, counsellor and 
companion. I am sure you were able 
to guide her thoughtfully and carefully 
through the valleys. Perhaps you even 
found your way to the mountain tops 
where you gave her a glimpse of the 
fine things promised by Him who doeth 
all things well. 

How I can follow your lead is dif- 
ficult to determine. It’s certain though 
that I want to do all I can to help along 
the worth-while work you have under- 
taken in behalf of your friend. To enable 
me to understand her ideas a little bet- 
ter, I suggest that you have her write 
me a letter telling me what she has in 
mind. It is fair to assume that through 
such a medium .I shall be able to get a 
little idea of her qualifications for the 
kind of work she appears to be thinking 
about. 

I see that the good Lord through His 
gracious generosity has given you a mil- 
lion dollars. It would be a sad reflec- 
tion on one in the banking world to put 
a smaller estimate than that upon Lucile 
Joan who has come into this world to 
cheer, enrich and inspire you and your 
good wife in the days to come. 

I congratulate Lucile upon the oppor- 
tunities that are hers and I also con- 
gratulate you and yours upon having 
such a fountain of love and joy in your 
home. Life has been better, happier 
and sweeter for you since last October 
than it was before. It will be even 
more than that in the future. The 
unfolding of a child’s life is like the 
beauty of a sunrise which begins in a 
comparatively small way and then grad- 
ually expands until it has flooded all 
the nooks and corners of our daily ac- 
tivities with the sunshine we need to 
make our lives helpful and inspiring. 

May guide and guard Lucile. 
May He help her to live the kind of 
life that will be an inspiration to others. 
And may He in turn help you and yours 
to do your part in shaping her destinies. 

Come often with your letters and be 
assured that each one will be cordially 
welcomed. We have so much in com- 
mon as to make me anxious to visit with 
you quite often. 





For a third letter you might 
study this one to a young man 
who had been chesen as the leader 
of his brethren in a Masonic 
Lodge. It was written for the 
purpose of helping him to visual- 
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ize his lodge responsibilities and to 
leave him with something that 
would inspire him both as a man 
and a citizen. 


Just a word, upon the eve of your 
installation as Master of United Craft 
Lodge, to congratulate you upon your 
deserved honor and responsibility. 

It’s a great distinction for one so 
young in years to be chosen as the guid- 
ing genius of a Masonic lodge. It’s 
doubly great to be singled out at any 
time as a leader of men. | 

To lead properly you will have to be 
kind and considerate. You must_ not 
always expect to have your way. Quite 
often it may be advantageous to you to 
sacrifice your personal opinion in order 
to render the right measure of service 
to your fellows. 

Above everything else, learn to keep 
your head. Any fool can go off on a 
tangent. Any nut can play the role of 
a wild animal. But mark you, and mark 
it well, that it takes a real man to 
recognize the undeniable fact that he 
who controls himself is better than he 
who takes a city. 

Learn to be human in all of your 
contacts. I do not mean by this that 
you are to become flippant or that you 
are to make any effort to imitate the 
ordinary stunts of the humorist. What 
I do mean is that you are to display 
all of the characteristics of a regular 
he-man and at the same time impress 
your associates with the fact that both 
you and your job are entitled to a cer- 
tain degree of respect and dignity which 
you purpose to maintain at all hazards. 

You need not shout such a policy 
from the housetops. You can easily 
convey it all through your personal at- 
titude. A man’s measure is always 
taken by the way he conducts himself 
in the discharge of his responsibilities, 
either in his home, office, lodge or any- 
where else. 

Lastly, let me suggest to you in all 
sincerity but without any desire to de- 
liver a preachment, that the man whose 
leadership counts for the most and the 
best is the one who keeps his life closely 
in harmony with the teachings of the 
Man of Galilee. I like to contemplate 
His activities because I find that He 
always did everything in a big way. For 
example, just pause for a moment and 
consider the invitation He gave in these 
words on a certain occasion—Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest. Note, if 
you please, that there is nothing in that 
about color, creed or denomination. It 
embraces the whole world. It does not 
include the avenue and ignore the alley. 
It speaks as eloquently to the man clad 
in homespun as it does the one in 
broadcloth. 

I am sure that as Master of United 
Craft Lodge you will plan to speak and 
work in a similar way. You cannot 
afford to do otherwise. You cannot af- 
ford to spend a year in the East with- 
out planning to get the discipline, the 
vision and the sympathy that will make 
you a bigger, better and finer man in 
all of your future activities. 
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So God speed you, my young friend, 
and give you the strength and judgment 
you will need in the discharge of your 
several duties. I know you’re going to 
distinguish yourself. I also know that 
you’re going to make one of the best 
aes United Craft Lodge has ever 
had. 


Such is my wish and prayer on this 
beautiful winter morning, and with it 
goes a world of regret over my inability 
to induct you into office. Please be as- 
sured that even though I shall not be 
on the platform in person, I shall cer- 
tainly be there in spirit. 


You will now see in our fourth 
letter just how careful and con- 
vincing a helpful man is when he 
is straightening out a tangle. A 
letter that helps always lasts. A 
letter that fails to help soon takes 
its rightful place among the dead: 


A careful review of the correspondence 
we have had with you with regard to 
your typewriter account proves most 
conclusively that we deserve the vigorous 
lambasting you gave us in your letter 
of recent date. It appears that we have 
played both the role of a bone-head and 
a blind man and as a result we have 
succeeded in getting you into a frame of 
mind where you believe we are not en- 
titled to either the confidence or the co- 
operation of intelligent people. 

It is unfortunate, that we have fallen 
so far short of the high opinion you 
have heretofore entertained of our busi- 
ness methods. It is doubly unfortunate 
that our people, up to this time, have 
failed to appreciate the clearness and 
fairness of your different requests. 
However, the fact remains that we fell 
down badly, and as a fancy excuse 
would be both weak and silly, we are 
most happy to go the limit by offering 
you a sincere apology, which we trust 
you will accept in the same generous 
spirit in which it is offered. 

The instalment end of our business 
is a brand new venture. Its 
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in a penitent mood for not measuring up 
well in our handling of your typewriter 
transaction, as we are for all of the un- 
necessary annoyance to which we have 
ae you. — 

eur typewriter account, amounting 
to a total of $60.00, which included in- 
surance, was orginated on July 23, 1924. 
The total of your payments and credits 
to date amount to $34.50, which, de- 
ducted from the original amount of your 
account, leaves a balance’ in our favor 
of $25.50. 

Please compare the above with your 
records and then write us promptly in 
case there are any discrepancies. 

In the meantime you have our thanks 
for the frankness of your letter and the 
opportunity it has given us to make some 
needed reforms in our service. 


Sam Foss gave us the right phi- 
losophy when he urged us in those 
wonderful verses of his to “Live 
in a house by the side of the road 
and be a friend to man.” What 
joy and satisfaction there would 
be for all of us if we would only 
live and work as Sam suggested 
instead of trying by day and by 
night to duplicate the role of those 
poor, misguided bandits on the 
road to Jericho. 


Union Carbide and Carbon 
Appointments 


Myron T. Herrick, who has been 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Corpo- 
ration, New York, has been appointed 
honorary chairman. He has not been 
active since his appointment as Ambas- 
sador to France. eorge O. Knapp has 
been elected chairman of the board. 
Mr. Knapp was president and is suc- 
ceeded in that position by Jesse J. Ricks, 
former vice-president. 

Price has resigned as a vice- 








thus far has gone away beyond our fond- 
est expectations. These two statements 
will, doubtless, arouse your sympathy. 
They will, at least, help you to recall 
some of your own experiences in con- 
tending with new propositions which 
have insisted upon traveling in routes 
which you not surveyed or ex- 
pected at the beginning. 

As for Mr. Johnson, whom you liken 
to a certain gentleman of colcred ex- 
traction, we hold no brief; although, it 
seems fair to tell you that his amiable 
character takes him out of the class of 
a pugilist. Best of all, he is a man 
with a fine conception of good service 
and one who would do you no injustice 
intentionally or otherwise. The fact that 
he has unconsciously lost your confidence 
is no reflection upon him personally, 
but rather upon those under his direction 
who have failed, for some reason or 
other, to follow his efficient instructions. 

e have now said more than we in- 
tended. Perhaps we have said too much. 
In any event, the tone of our advice 
will probably satisfy you that we are 





president of the company after thirty 
years of active management, and will 
devote his time to his own business in- 
terests. He will continue in a consult- 
ing and advisory capacity. Mr. Price 
recently returned from Norway where 
he was decorated with the Royal Order 
of St. Olav by the King for his indus- 
trial services. 

‘ 


Caples Agency Advances 
F. L. Belt 


F. L. Belt, who has been an account 
executive with The Caples Company, ad- 
vertising agency, has been advanced to 
the position of general manager. His 
headquarters will be at New York. 


Harvey Harding Dead 


Harvey Harding, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Avesta 
Steel Company, of Sweden, with offices 
at New York, died recently at his home 
in East Orange, N. J., at the age of 
fifty years. 
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Largest Daily 
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total circulation eve 
any other newspaper in the his- 
tory of Cleveland or the state of 
Ohio. This newspaper is growing! 
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de jal Statement Again Proves This— 


nd Press has the 
y Circulation in 








culation than any morning daily 
newspaper, and more City circu- 
lation than the other evening daily 
newspaper has total circulation. 
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Ohio’s Largest D 
is 92% 


be used and will back up any 
statement made here. 

This 35-mile radius is the 
TRUE Cleveland market. 22 Lead- 
ing Local Merchants say so, The 
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aily Circulation 
in the 


land Market 


Press says so are : 
tion statement of any Cleveland 
newspaper you will find that A.B. 
C. also says so. 

Amore detailed report of the sur- 
vey is yours upon request. Write! 
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weatnern| THE PITTSBURGH PRESS FINAL 


The People’s Paper—Largest Detly and Senay Cocelaton of Ail Pitshergh Newasen 
ESSE STOCKS 
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Pittsburgh Press Gains 


It is one thing to establish complete 
dominance in circulation and advertising 
of every kind and division; it is still 
another thing to continue to gain steadily 
after such supremacy has been achieved. 
The Pittsburgh Press regularly does both; 
Net paid average circulation of The 
Daily Press for six months ending Octo- 
ber 1, 1925, was— 


181,883 


Net paid average of The Sunday Press 
for the same period was— 


233,377 


The Pittsburgh Press blankets the Pitts- 
burgh market and is the only medium 
needed to reach the dealers and con- 
=| sumers of this rich territory. 
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The Press, furthermore, has no near com- 
petitor. In 1924, The Press carried more 
than twice as much advertising as the 
next nearest paper. The Press is first in 
everything. ; 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


= Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
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Pittsburgh Press Leads 


The high position of The Press in the 
Pittsburgh field is only partially de- 
scribed by such words as “leadership,” 
“dominance,” etc. 


The Press long ago outdistanced the 
field. There is no near competitor. 
There is no second choice. 


Press leadership covers every space- 
buying point. The Press is first in total 
advertising—first in local display adver- 
tising—first in national advertising—first 
in classified advertising—first in automo- 
bile advertising—first in food advertising 
—first in department store advertising— 
first in everything, 


In circulation, The Press is first in daily 
circulation, first in Sunday circulation, 
first in city circulation. The Press has 
more circulation in Pittsburgh than other 
TWO evening papers COMBINED. 
The SUNDAY Press has more circula- 
tion in Pittsburgh than other TWO 
Pittsburgh Sunday papers combined. 


The Press blankets ALL sections of 
Pittsburgh. The Press, alone, covers the 
field wholly and completely. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. 
Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattl 
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The Cincinnati Post 
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Cincinnati Post Leads! 


The Post is first in Cincinnati with a total 
circulation of 


185,142 


This is a gain over the same period of 


‘last year of 
23,069 


In circulation confined to the city and 
suburbs, The Post’s gain was 


15,196 


Post Gains in Detail 


Post gainincity - - - - - - - 12,232 
Post gaininsuburban - - - - - 2,964 
Combined city and suburban gain 15,196 
Post gain in country - - - - - 7,873 
Total gain - - - - - - - - - 23,069 


You cannot cover Cincinnati and the rich 
Ohio Valley without listing the leading 
newspaper. 


THE CINCINNATI POST 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B, C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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DK! Toledo News-Bee Gains |. 


The net paid circulation of The Toledo 
News-Bee for August and September was 
more than 


90,000 


Average for August and September shows a 
gain over the April 1 figures of approx- 
imately— 


12,000 


Average for the six month period ending 
October Ist, 1925, was 87,604, a gain of 
9,552 over the previous statement. 


“‘News-Bee City,” i.e., the vast group of 
people who read The News-Bee, represents a 
larger population than the cities of Dayton, 
Canton and Springfield combined. Visualize 
this loyal, interested reader-audience—thous- 
ands upon thousands of families to whom 
The News-Bee is their newspaper “bible.” 


Every Ohio campaign should enter “News- 
Bee City.”” You cannot cover Toledo without 
The News-Bee. 


THE TOLEDO NEWS-BEE 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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Only one newspaper in Columbus is a mem- a 
ber of the A. B. C. “Net paid” circulation rosters 
quoted by The Citizen means “net paid” [3S - 


! 
| 


according to the A. B. C. definition. 


The average net paid circulation of The 
Citizen for the six month period ending 
October 1, was— 


81,439 


This is a net gain of 4,169 over previous 
statement; a gain of 6,211 over correspond- 
ing period of last year. Circulation for 
September, 83,320. 


The U. S. Census of 1920 recorded 58,913 
families in Columbus; unofficial 1925 esti- 
mates place the number of families at 70,000 
and the total population figures at 300,000. 


The Citizen has city circulation sufficient to 
reach more than 50,000 families, a coverage 
which cannot be ignored in a successful Co- 
lumbus campaign. 


More than 84% of The Citizen’s entire cir- 
culation is concentrated in the rich Central 
Ohio market. The Citizen’s circulation 
growth is built on the Rock of Reader Faith. 
No contests! No premiums! Honest, solid 
circulation! A. B. C. circulation! 


THE COLUMBUS CITIZEN 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 
Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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Two Papers In One 


The consolidation of the Akron Press and 
the Akron Times brought together two 
strong evening newspapers, the new Times- 
Press retaining all of the features and ser- 
vices of the two papers. 


Average daily circulation of The Times-Press 
for the six month period ending October 1, 


1925 was— 
43,275 


The Times-Press offers the best contact with 
the homes of Akron at the lowest cost. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES-PRESS is the only 
Sunday paper in Akron, offering an oppor- 
tunity cémpletely to cover the field at one 
cost. 


The marriage of The Times and Press is one 
of the most successful newspaper consolida- 
tions on record—practically all of the cir- 
culation of the separate papers having been 
retained and new circulation being added 
steadily. 


The Times-Press is definitely “first choice” 
for advertisers entering the national field. 












THE AKRON TIMES-PRESS 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 














Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 








Member of the A. B. C. at 
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[FiNAL| YOUNGSTOWN TELEGRAM 


YOUNGSTOWN, O10, FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 11. 1923 PRICE TURER CENTS 





SEVENTY-POURTH YEAR—No. 25 


= LACT CLVEDC CAIN. FANN CC? £ m*yS 








The Telegram 
Continues Its 
Triumphant March 


Again and again a gain—that is the story of 
The Telegram, the leading newspaper of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Take a look at the score- 
board showing circulation statements for 3 
years: 

April 1, 1923 

October 1, 1923 

April 1, 

October 1, 1924 

April 1, 1925 

October 1, 1925..... . 32,522 


The Telegram is first in circulationeand ad- 
vertising volume in the daily field. 


“Steel Valley” has a population of 250,000 
and a payroll of $120,000,000. In this field 
of highly-paid skilled workers, buying power 
is reflected in income tax returns which show 
Youngstown to be third in Ohio, ranking 
with Cleveland and Cincinnati. The Tele- 
gram is the wanted and preferred paper— 
the dominant paper—in this rich and re- 
sponsive market. 
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THE 


YOUNGSTOWN TELEGRAM 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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The Daily New 
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San Francisco Daily News 


Gains and Gains! 


The net paid average circulation of The 
San Francisco Daily News for the six 
month period ending October 1, 1925, 


65,095 


This is a gain of 4,889 over the preced- 
ing six month period and a gain over the 
corresponding period of 1924 of 


9,629 


Eighty-four per cent of Daily News cir- 
culation is concentrated in San Francisco. 


In the great Mission District (which 
contains approximately half of the popu- 
lation of the city) The News absolutely 
dominates, leading the other two evening 
papers combined. 


San ‘Francisco cannot be covered without 
The San Francisco Daily News. 


THE 
SAN FRANCISCO DAILY NEWS 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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_seerane Post Leads! 


National advertisers will be greatly 
interested in the new situation in Balti- 
more where The Baltimore Post has 
steadily climbed to leadership in the eve- 
ning field. 


Post Circulation 


ceier’ t, 1988 8s E83: 56,824 
cpoer §, 09ee :..........-. 77,555 
ge, . ee ee 111,195 


Month of September, net paid 122,684 


The Post is first in city circulation in 
the evening field. 


Growth of Post advertising lineage has 
also been rapid and substantial, the gain 
for the first six months of 1925 exceed- 
ing 1,300 columns. During the same 
period another evening paper gained 
243 columns and the third evening paper 
lost 3,733 columns. 


THE BALTIMORE POST 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 
Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Les Angeles Seattle 
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In Washington— . 
WOW! [EE 


The circulation progress of The Washington 
Daily News is more than a “‘gain”—it is a 
leap. Month by month the figures have been 
steadily climbing. 
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The net paid average circulation for the six 
month period ending October 1, 1925, was— 


62,274 


This is a gain of more than 22,000 over the 
corresponding period of last year. This mag- 
nificent gain is the result of reader demand. 


The Daily News is Washington’s home 
paper. It is edited for the Government em- 
ployee, for the families which live in Wash- 
ington permanently. With the exception of 
The Star, The Daily News leads in home- 
delivered carrier circulation. The News is a 
tabloid newspaper—but not a picture paper. 


Include The Daily News in your Washing- 
ton schedules as your best contact with the 
permanent Washington population. 
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THE 


WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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First in Memphis 


The Memphis Press is first in city circulation 
and provides thorough city coverage at the 
most economical rate. 


Net paid average circulation for the six- 
month period ending October 1, 1925, was 


44,249 


For the same period, the CITY circulation of 
The Press was 39,911. Year after year, the 
people of Memphis show their strong pref- 
erence for The Press by keeping it strongly 
in first place. 











The Press was established nineteen years ago, 
and has always been a clean, constructive, 
home newspaper of sound value for the ad- 
vertiser. No circulation premiums have ever 
been offered—no circulation contests. 








You cannot cover Memphis without The 
Press. Insure maximum results in this rich 
field by listing the favorite paper with Mem- 
phis people. 





THE MEMPHIS PRESS 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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Va 14 Me 308 403-405 CAPITOL AVENUE HOUSTON, TEXAS, FRIDAY, SEPT. 16, 1925 TWENTY PACES 
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Concentrate, 


Texas advertising is most successful when 
sales and advertising effort are concentrated 
in the city and suburban areas of the larger 
cities. 

The Press offers circulation concentrated in 
city and suburbs at only 8c. a line, the lowest 
rate of any Houston paper. 


Net paid average circulation of The Hous- 
ton Press for the six month period ending 
October 1, 1925, was— 


30,502 


This is a gain of 2,067 over previous state- 
ment. Local advertising gain for first nine 
months exceeded 461,500 lines. The pres- 
tige and high editorial character of The Press 
are such that there is no better contact with 
Houston families than through the columns 
of this strong evening newspaper. You can- 
not cover Houston without The Press. 


THE HOUSTON PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC, 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 5 
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_ The Oklahoma News 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, 1925 ene 
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10 cents or 25 cents 


The net paid average circulation of The 
Oklahoma News for the six month period 
ending October 1, 1925, was— 


37,598 


This represents a gain of 11,917 in one year. 
Have you watched the change that is taking 
place in Oklahoma City? 


National advertisers entering this market 
have the alternative of listing The News or 
using a forced combination of the other 
morning and evening papers at high cost. 


The News, alone, has circulation sufficient to 
cover adequately and satisfactorily, the Okla- 
homa City trading territory. The News ad- 
vertising rate is only roc. a line, flat. 


Not only is The News the most economical 
and profitable medium, but its selection avoids 
the practically 100% city duplication and 
large outside duplication of the morning and 
evening issues of the other publication. 


In Oklahoma City use one medium at one 


cost—The Oklahoma News. 


THE OKLAHOMA NEWS 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 
Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Chicago Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


Seattle 


New York 
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ror The Fort Worth Press _somox 


im _YORT WORTH, TEXAS SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER A SS = __ eet COMMEREE STREET 
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Leads Texas In Gains iz 
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a During 1925, The Fort Worth Press  |n 
= has gained more city circulation than any | sz 
~ other newspaper in Texas. =e: 
zt City and suburban net paid average cir- | 
a culation for six month period ending |== 
me October 1, 1925, was— a 
3 17,190 pe 
Local display gain for nine months ex- | ?= 

ceeded 411,000 lines. a 

Fort Worth is an afternoon-newspaper | z= 

city but it is not a “one paper” city. 3 

= Fort Worth has more than 37,000 | 
a families (fully substantiated by actual | 
ae canvass). =. 
= Fort Worth cannot be covered without oF 
aE The Fort Worth Press. Fort Worth is | := 
z=z now, and has been for months, in the = 





“prosperity zone.” National advertisers 
who have bought complete city coverage 
have been well rewarded. Include The 


ry * 
TUE Vela ane 


iit 





= Press in every Fort Worth schedule. = 
<= | —~| THE FORT WORTH PRESS |=: 
=e A Scripps-Howard Newspaper = 
nn 3 Member of the A. B. C. f= 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 


2 = Los Angeles Seattle 
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El Paso Post. | 
First Choice 


The net paid average circulation of The Post 
for the six month period ending October 1, 


1925, was— 
10,726 


This is a gain of 28% over the previous 
statement. 


According to the latest available figures, The 
Post has as much or more city circulation as 
any other El Paso paper, and has city cir- 
culation sufficient for coverage of more than 
50% of El Paso homes. 


Yet the rate of The Post is only 3'%c. a line 
as compared with 7c. and 8c. for other 
papers. Practically every active local adver- 
tiser uses The Post regularly. 


Avoid excessive cost by listing The Post, the 
fastest growing paper in El Paso. Remem- 
ber, too, that in this territory, country cir- 
culations of newspapers are a liability and 
only city circulation an asset. On the basis 
of cost and city coverage, The Post is 


FIRST CHOICE. 


THE EL PASO POST 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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New Mexico At 4 cents 


The net paid average circulation of The New ia 
Mexico State-Tribune for the six month |=" 
period ending October 1, 1925, was— 


10,472 


According to the latest available figures this 
is about twice as much circulation as the next 
nearest paper in the state, and a gain of 70% 
over the corresponding period of 1924. 
The State-Tribune offers thorough cov- 
erage of Albuquerque and reaches most of 
the worth while English-reading families 
throughout the entire state. (A substantial 
part of the population reads Spanish ex- 
clusively. ) 


Thus The State-Tribune, alone, at a cost of 
only 4 cents a line, will give the national ad- 
vertiser adequate coverage of the entire state 
of New Mexico. 

The Albuquerque market is noted for its high 
per capita wealth. The beauty of the city and 
its superb climate attract many well-to-do 
residents of eastern and northern states who 
make their permanent homes in this garden 
spot. 

Get contact with this state market through 
this famous newspaper. 


THE STATE-TRIBUNE 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 
Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Angeles Seattle 
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The Sun, Alone 
In San Diego 


The Sun, alone, covers the San Diego 
market at one cost. For only 4%c. a line, 
the national advertiser may reach the homes 
in this territory through the home paper 
which enjoys the reader faith and loyalty of 
the best families in this wealthy city. 


The net paid average circulation of The San 
Diego Sun for the six month period ending 
October 1, 1925, was— 


18,571 


This is an increase of 18% over last year. 


The value of The Sun’s thorough coverage of 
the homes is substantiated by the fact that 
The Sun leads in volume of paid advertising 
from San Diego merchants in the daily field. 


For 44 years, The Sun has been a power for 
tolerance, civic betterment and clean govern- 
ment. It is a quality newspaper in a quality 
field. 


List The Sun exclusively and avoid duplica- 
tion and excessive cost. 


THE SAN DIEGO SUN 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of the A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago (Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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Removing the Menace of Surplus 
Production 


It Cannot Always Be Done through Advertising Single-Handed 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


[t is the surplus hanging over a 
market that demoralizes the 
sale of a product. Prices are not 
determined so much by the supply 
of an article as they are by how 
well supply and demand are bal- 
anced. If demand exceeds supply, 
there is usually a strong market. 
On the other hand, when there is 
a surplus above the amount needed 
to supply demand, the market is 
likely to be weak and hesitating. 
A surplus of as little as 10 per 
cent is often enough to break a 
market badly. 

This condition is likely to apply 


to the market for any kind of a‘ 


product, but it applies in particu- 
lar to the selling of agricultural 
products, especially perishable 
products. If there is a big crop 
of peaches or watermelons or any 
other article that must be con- 
sumed quickly, it is almost impos- 
sible to market it without de- 
moralization. The product piles 
up in big cities, congestion results 
and the growers get nothing but 
red ink from their shipment. 

Advertising to increase demand 
and schemes to broaden distribu- 
tion help some in preventing gluts 
in the selling of perishable prod- 
ucts. As a rule, though, when 
there is an excessive crop, little 
can be done to market the crop 
profitably. The trouble is that the 
life of the ripened product is so 
short that there is little time to 
institute and maintain merchan- 
dising methods that are effective 
in selling most lines. 

The most satisfactory way to 
dispose of a burdensome surplus 
in a perishable crop is to can or 
pickle or cold-storage or otherwise 
preserve the surplus for later mar- 
keting in some other form. For 
instance, in many sections on the 
Pacific Coast, berry growers have 
resorted to “barreling” as a means 
of getting rid of gluts. This 
process enables the individual 
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grower to preserve his own fruit, 
should he be inaccessible to a can- 
nery or not belong to an associa- 
tion. Anyway, it is better in such 
cases that he preserve the surplus, 
himself, rather than to sell the 
surplus fresh berries to an outside 
cannery. If he sells the surplus 
in a glutted market, he has to sell 
at a demoralized price. 

“Barreling” enables the small 
grower to preserve his crop with- 
out having to buy expensive equip- 
ment. All the process consists of 
is putting fresh, hulled berries in 
hardwood barrels. The barrel is 
filled two-thirds with berries and 
one-third with sugar. These ber- 
ries are then held in cold storage, 
for later marketing, all over the 
world to pie foundries, restaurants, 
bakeries, soda fountains, etc. I 
believe some of the growers simi- 
larly preserve their berries in five 
gallon cans for smaller users. In 
any event “barreling” has ex- 
tended the marketing period for 
berries from a few days to several 
months. 

In selling apples, prunes, raisins, 
oranges and other products that 
do not deteriorate quickly, the sur- 
plus hanging over the market 
affects the market, nevertheless. 
This situation, however, permits 
merchandising to get in its work. 
There is time for advertising to 
function. There is a chance for 
sales promotion. Demand can be 
stimulated. The use of the prod- 
uct can be directed into new chan- 
nels. In other words, the surplus 
can be worn down by the exercise 
of modern business methods. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, as all readers of 
Printers’ INK know, has done 
many things to remove the men- 
ace of a surplus from its market- 
ing. It has advertised. It 
has opened up new markets. 
It has developed industrial de- 
mand, It has brought out 
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different sorts of packages. Battery Advertising of Govern- 
Recently, though, the raisin ment Tests Unwarranted 


growers association undertook the 
most unusual method that it has 
yet tried to dispose of raisins. 
The association started to manu- 
facture syrup from raisins. “The 
primary object,” says L. B. Wil- 
liams of the association, “of the 
establishment of syrup as a by- 
product was to create a safety 
factor between over-production 
and consumption because there is 
more profit in making syrup than 
there is in carrying over even 
standard raisins.” 

This raisin syrup is to be used 
by bakers and is not intended for 
household use. While it has been 
on the market only a few weeks, 
its sales already are running vastly 
beyond expectations. An interest- 
ing point about’ the manufactur- 
ing of this syrup is that it fur- 
nishes the company with two new 
by-products to sell. As Mr. Wil- 
liams explains: 

“In the production of this syrup, 
we derive two additional by-prod- 
ucts, in which there is also a 
profit. There is a residue after 
the syrup has been extracted from 
the raisins which is not unlike 
beet pulp and is used for stock 
food 


“In much less quantities, but of 
far greater value, there is pro- 
duced crude cream of tartar. As 
you probably know, all of the 
crude cream of tartar used in the 
United States in the manufacture 
of baking powder, etc., is imported, 
with the exception of that produced 
by us.” 


R. A. Wallace with Miami 
Agency 
Robert A. Wallace, recently a member 
of the New York staff of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency, 
has joined the Loomis-Bevis & Dummer 
Advertising Agency, Miami, Fla. He 
is succeeded by Martin B. Rice, who re- 
cently joined the Detroit office of the 
Campbell-Ewald agency. 


A. N. Hosking with Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, Inc. 


Arthur N. Hosking has joined the 
sales staff of Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
Inc., New York. He was formerly with 


Liberty, New York, and the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. 


According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, certain radio _bat- 
tery manufacturers are unjustified in 
advertising their products as being su- 
perior to other makes as a result of 
tests at the Bureau. The Bureau makes 
the following statement: 

“Claims have been made by some 
dealers and factory representatives that 
the superiority of their particular 
brands of batteries has been shown by 
tests made at the Bureau of Standards. 
Tests of batteries, including the dry- 
cell ‘A’ and ‘B’ batteries for radio 
use, are made at the Bureau in accord- 
ance with Government specifications. 

“These tests are made to aid the de- 
partments of the Government in the 
purchase of batteries and to help each 
manufacturer to improve his product. 
The Bureau does not publish the re- 
sults of its tests, nor does it inform 
any manufacturer of the results of its 
tests on other manufacturers’ batter- 
ries. Therefore, statements that any 
make or brand of battery is superior 
as shown by tests made at the Bureau 
of Standards are unwarranted.” 


Donald Dunbar, Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. Fougera & Company 


Donald Dunbar, recently vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the John F. 
Murray Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed to a similar 
ag with E. Fougera & Company, 

ew York, importers of pharmaceutical 
specialties. 


Detroit Steel Products Trans- 
fers J. K. Blitz 


John K. Blitz, who has been a dealer 
salesman for the last three years for 
the Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Detroit, has been transferred to its ad- 
vertising department. He will have 
charge of dealer advertising. 


Institute Account for Tauber 


Agency 
_ The World Technical Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. + educational courses, 


has appointed the Tauber Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Western Electric Sales Gain 

The Western Electric Company, New 
York, had an increase in sales for the 
first eight months of 1925, of $2,154,000 
over that period in 1924. Sales for 
August were $27,775,000, which brought 
the total for this year up to $196,738,000. 


A. M. Franklin Joins 


“Columbia’’ 


Allan M. Franklin, formerly of the 
Eastern Sales staff of Advertising & 


Selling Fortnightly, has joined the New 
York staff of Columbia. 
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In Its 49th Year 


of reader service to importers and dealers 
abroad. Almost a half century of showing 
buyers what is offered in this market. 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER wins 
their close attention because of its commer- 
cial, non-technical contents. That is what 
merchants are most interested in. 














Advertisers’ sales respond to consistent 
campaigns in— 





370 
Seventh Ave., 
New York 








The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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National Radio 
Conference to Discuss 
Advertising 





Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


FOs the first time, the use of 
broadcasting for advertising 
purposes has been officially an- 
nounced as a subject for discus- 
sion before a national radio con- 
ference. Last Saturday, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover issued this 
announcement, for release October 
7, of the fourth conference of 
the kind, which is to be held in 
Washington, beginning Monday 
morning, November 9, 1925. His 
mention of advertising at this time 
is particularly significant. 

At previous conferences, the 
subject has been discussed only 
incidentally, if at all, and then it 
was dismissed by an agreement 
not to broadcast‘direct advertising. 
During the last’conference, adver- 
tising was taken up tentatively by 
only one committee. Secretary 
Hoover repeated his statement 
that direct advertising would kill 
radio and the usual agreement 
was made. 

But since that time, the agree- 
ment has been violated in a num- 
ber of instances. Several radio 
concerns have been organized evi- 
dently for the purpose of broad- 
casting direct advertising. Others 
have apparently crossed the bor- 
derline in attempting to give in- 
direct advertising all of the effect 
of direct appeals, and there seems 
to be a growing conviction within 
the industry that paid advertising 
must pay the expense of broad- 
casting. 

As a result, the Department of 
Commerce has_ received letters 
protesting against the condition 
from thousands of interested 
members of the public. From 
many quarters, it has been report- 
ed that the fans are organizing to 
lend power to their protests, and 
judging from these indications 
there can be little doubt that ad- 
vertising has created one of the 
most dangerous problems now 
faced by the radio industry. 

It is understood that one of the 
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principal purposes of the Fourth 
National Radio Conference is the 
gathering of facts and information 
on which to base special legisla- 
tion for the regulation and con- 
trol of radio, since legislation is 
necessary and is expected to be 
passed during the next session of 
Congress. Hence, it is logical to 
suppose that the new radio bill, 
when it is presented to the next 
Congress, will include provisions 
for the strict regulation of broad- 
cast advertising. At least, this 
conclusion seems to be further in- 
dicated by Secretary Hoover’s 
statement to the effect that the 
conference is called for general 
discussion and consideration of 
matters affecting radio communi- 
cation from the viewpoint of the 


public. 
Another . innovation of the 
Fourth Conference is that the 


public will be represented by press 
associations, organizations of 
broadcast listeners, farm organiza- 
tions, and newspapers having 
radio departments. The announce- 
ment sets forth sixteen groups as 
eligible. These are intended to in- 
clude representatives of all radio 
activities. The announcement con- 
tinues : 

“In order that proper arrange- 
ments may. be made for the ac- 
commodation of the conference, it 
is essential that concerns or per- 
sons desiring to participate in the 
conference advise the Secretary of 
Commerce on or before the 26th 
day of October, 1925, giving the 
names of their representatives. 
No person will be recognized as a 
delegate whose name has not been 
filed with the Secretary of Com- 
merce by that date.” 

There are twelve subjects out- 
lined for discussion. The meetings 
will be open to the public and op- 
portunity will be afforded for the 
expression of views on all of the 
subjects listed. 


Belting Account for The Clark 


Collard Company 

The Burrell Belting Company, 4 
cago, manufacturer of Burmaline 
ing, has appointed The Clark ‘Collard 
Company, advertising agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 
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C. Randall Sammis 
long associated with the 
western office of 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


has been appointed our 


D. L. HEDGES 
“Business Manager 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST 40th ST. 326 WEST MADISON ST. 
New York Chicago 
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How Tested Copyjy 
Show a Profi 1 


5 ree months ago a manufacturer came 
to us with a formula for a shampoo. 

Today, despite the overcrowded shampoo mar- 
ket, this product is an outstanding success—a 
leader in its field—has nation-wide distribution— 
and is a highly profitable business. 

And one of the most noteworthy features of 
the entire campaign is the fact. that only six months 
after the product was placed on the market, the 
client opened New York City—and without a single 
salesman to call on the trade, he realized a profit 

_after only 30 days of advertising and has con- 
tinued to increase his monthly volume and profits. 

The success of the New York campaign, as well 
as the national campaign, was practically assured 
right from the beginning. For experiments made 
in test cities had conclusively proved the selling 
strength of the copy before it was broadcast 
nationally. 

Not only did we write every piece of copy and 
make every advertising test, but we perfected the 
form of the product, named it, designed the pack- 
age, and evolved the plan which secured initial dis- 
tribution in the principal drug and department 
stores of the country without a single salesman! 

And at the end of only four months the client’s 
business was actually self supporting, altho the 
total capital investment had been only $19,000! 


New York: 1 
Chicago: 225 No 
13 and 15 Rue Taitbout : 

PARIS, FRANCE 
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This experience and others equally unusual, bear 
out what we have learned in thirteen years, namely, 
that the profitable advertising campaign owes its 
success largely to copy. 

Clients of this agency, who are selling through 
dealers, know in advance what their campaigns 
will do. This is possible through a practical plan 
of testing copy before it is released to run nation- 
ally. By it, we are able to determine, at small in- 
itial cost, the actual power of an appeal to pay its 
way in sales. The results gained indicate to the 
advertiser what his campaign will sell from Maine 
to California. 

This is not a new or untried plan. Millions of 
dollars are right now being spent on copy tested 
this way and the results speak eloquently for 
themselves. 

Any manufacturer who sells through drug or 
department stores and who depends on his copy 
to sell his merchandise, should at least investigate 
this method of creating and testing copy appeals. 
It can literally make a difference in his sales of not 
ten or fifteen per cent—but a hundred per cent or 
two hundred per cent. 

If you are interested just drop us a line. Ad- 
dress any of the offices listed below. No obliga- 
tion to you. 


anknc. ADVERTISING 


est 31st Street 
ichigan Avenue 


Dlive Street 3 Lower John Street 


LONDON, W. | 
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Nova Scotia 











E have claimed before that Cana- 


dians are ‘‘world traders. 


these figures prove it P 
For year ending March, 1925 


Exports 
Imports 


Export surplus.... 


oe eee wees 


Do not 


$1,069,067,353 
796,932,537 
272,134,816 


The point is, what are you doing to secure 
your share of this gigantic business? 


To cultivate Canada—advertise in 


Gein oe aakan. 


Ontario Market 


Q 


Pacific Market 
Population Newspaper 
-+++175,000 Province 
coees 60,000 Colonist 


Vancouver 
Victoria 


Prairie Market 


Population Newspaper 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Free Press 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune 
Edmonton ..... 70,000 Journal 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald 
Calgary ....... 75,000 Herald 
errr 35,000 Leader & Post 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star 
Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & Herald 


Maritime Market 
Population Newspaper 


PE. éscecde 75,000 Herald & Mail 


Population Newspaper 
Toronto ...... 650,000 Globe 
Toronto ..... 650,000 Telegram 
Hamilton ....121,000 Spectator 
London ....... 70,000 Advertiser 
London ....... 70,000 Free Press 
Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 
Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record 
Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner 
Brockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Quebec Market 
Population Newspaper 
Montreal ...... 839,000 Gazette 
Quebeo ........ 117,500 Le Soleil 
(French) 
Sherbrooke .... 25,000 La Tribune 
(French) 





Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


British Columbia 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Torento, Canada 





Alberta 
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Unintentional 
Slogan Duplication Is 
Prevented 





Tue Pennzorr Company 
Om City, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please be good enough to let 
us know whether you have registered 
in your file this slogan “More Power to 
You,” as applied to gasoline and motor 
oils? 

If this slogan has not already been 
registered in your file, please put it in 
as first used by the Pennzoil Company, 
September 21, 1925. 

We should also like to know whether 
you can tell us if this phrase has been 
used by companies marketing products 
other than lubricants. 

Tue Pennzoit Company 
Recinatp L. Cary, 
Advertising Manager. 


be February, 1921, the Tide 
Water Oil Company, New 
York, registered in the Clearing 
House of Advertised Slogans, the 
phrase “More Power to You.” 
This information was given to the 
Pennzoil Company in reply to the 
inquiry printed above and as a 
result unintentional duplication of 
a valuable slogan was prevented. 

During the last week, the fol- 
lowing slogans are among those 
which have been registered in the 
Clearing House: 


Aristocrat of Ginger Ales, The. Saeger- 
i Mineral Water Co., Saegertown, 
2. 

As Easy to Operate as a Vacuum 
Cleaner. Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Balanced Load Shells, The. Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bear for Wear, A. Daniel Wagner 
& Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Better Wearing Brush for Every Use, 
A. The Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Brings Happiness. Blue Bird ‘Tea 
Co., Halifax, Ss. 

Cannot Burn or Explode. Carbona 
Products Co., New York, N 

Confection of the Fairies, The. Liberty 
Orchards Co., Cashmere, Wis. 

Cradle of Liberty, The. Paragon 
Furniture Co., New. York, N. Y. 

Cream of the Town, The. George K. 
Brown Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

For the Man Who Believes His Own 
Ears. A-C Electrical Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

If Hair’s Your Pride Use Herpicide. 
Herpicide Co., Detroit, Mich. 

It Lox the Sox. Pittsburgh Garter 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It Takes Leather to Stand Weather. 
J. Edwards & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An 
Individual 


Book 


Section 


each Saturday in 


the 


Boston 
Evening 
Transcript 


A Boston Institution 
Established 1830 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston NewYork Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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It’s a@ Great Automobile. Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Keeps the Hair in Place. (Stacomb) 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., New York. 

Kind That Sparkles, The. (Peacock 
Ginger Ale) Weisbrod & Hess, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Know Them by the Blue Handle. The 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Leaves the Mouth with a Lasting 
Coolness. Wrigley Pharmaceutical Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Made in the Home Made Way. 
(Mayonnaise) —— Hellmann, Jr., 
Long Island City, N. 

Makes Life’s Walk Easy. 
Crossett Co., North Abington, 

Man- to-Man, Roi-Tan, a Cigar You'll 
-. American Cigar Co., New York, 

Mystery of Flowers, The. Scherk 
Importing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

ainy Day Pal, The. (Reflex 
Slicker) A. J. Tower Co., Boston, Mass. 

Real Protection—with Distinction. The 
Biflex Corp., Waukegan, IIl. 

Soft Shoes for ~~ Feet. J. J. 
Grover’s Sons Co., mn, Mas 

Speaker That Sooke” for Itself, The. 
Jaynell Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sprays on—Stays on. (Auto paint) 
Arco Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thorobred of Breads, The. 

Baking Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Wood Eternal, The. Southern Cypress 
Mfrs. Association, New Orleans, La. 

Wood That Nature Armed Against 
Decay, The. Red Cedar Lumber Mfrs. 


Royal 


Assn., Seattle, Wash. 
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Northwest Newspaper Execu- 
tives Form Association 


At_a meeting recently held at Taco- 
ma, Wash., an organization known as 
the Northwest Advertising Executives, 
was Organized. A code of practice was 
adopted conforming to the standard of 
the National Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives. 

S. S. Anderson, advertising manager 
of the Tacoma News Tribune, was 
elected president and J. A. Davidson, 
of the Portland Oregonian, secretary- 
treasurer. About seventeen executives 
attended the meeting. The next meet- 
ing is to be held at Portland, Oreg., 
in March. 


New Tabloid Paper for 
Newark 


The Jersey is ay 8 Publishing 
Company, Newark + will publish 
the first issue of The Jersey Transcript, 
a_ tabloid newspaper, on October 8. 
z. Gi, a is president and business 
mana Rex Case, formerly with 
the a York American, is advertising 
manager. 


Asheville Agency Appoints 
S. E. Weimer 


The Shepherd Advertising Service, 
Asheville, N. C., has appointed S. E. 
Weimer business manager. 








You Need? 


LE. 


Our 
Fiftieth 
Year 


Art-Metal Reminder Calendar With Memo Pad—An 
Accepted Good Will Builder. 
To Executives, And Tells Your Story. 
Favor For Your Product Or Service. 
Grecian-Satin Finish. Your Ad Etched. How Many Would 


This Compact Unit Appeals 


We Invite Inquiries From Advertising Specialty Salesmen. 


GammesK fons 


495 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
: New York Office—Fisk Building 
Also Mfrs. Metal Stampings, Name Plates, Display Devices, Trimmings, Etc 






Can’t Help But Win 
Brass Construction, 
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The Fourth 


Dimension 
of Circulation ! 


HE measure of Circulation is important to every 
Advertiser. 

Height is represented by quality. Breadth is repre- 
sented by National Coverage. Depth is represented by 
subscription quantity. 

But there is one element of Circulation difficult to 
accurately measure. It is the Fourth Dimension of Cir- 
culation. It is called Secondary Circulation. 

Subscription circulation figures do not always indicate 
accurately the exact number of READERS. And other 
things being approximately equal, the cost per thousand 
of READERS, not subscribers, governs results. 

It is conceded that, among papers enjoying the’largest 
secondary circulation, good fraternal papers stand first. 
Such a paper is The Fellowship Forum, the largest fra- 
ternal weekly newspaper in America. The Fellowship 
Forum is read in lodge rooms, clubs and all fraternal 
meeting places, by the thousands. It is in the reading- 
rooms of fraternal institutions where it is read by dozens 
of people to the single copy. Many subscribers keep 
bound volumes, thus giving advertisements an indefinite 
life. 

The immense secondary circulation of The Fellowship 
Forum is worthy of your deep consideration in any 
calculation involving the per thousand rate. 





<A Nationa! Weekly Newspaper Devoted tot FFM nc! Interpretation of the Werklt Current Events 
JAMES S. VANCE, General Manager 
219 G Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
National Advertising Representatives 
Western Manager Southern Manager Eastern Manager 
HARRY R. FISCHER CO. GEORGE M. KOHN SAM J. PERRY 
700 Mallers Building 704 Walton Building 1480 Broadway 


Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. New York, N. Y. 























Funeral Colors in Various 
Countries 


One of the Many Things about Which Exporters Ought to Know 


Howarp SmitH Paper Mitts Lt. 
MontTrREAL, CANADA 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Due to the fact that a great deal of 
our advertising goes to export markets, 
we would deem it a favor if you would 
kindly let us know as soon as possible 
the different colors which represent 
mourning in the different countries 
throughout the world. 

Howarp Smitu Paper Mitts Lt. 

G. Ropu, 
Advertising Manager. 


NFORMATION _ about _ the 

mourning colors of the differ- 
ent countries throughout the world 
can be obtained undoubtedly from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, at Washington, 
D. C., or from any good encyclo- 
paedia. An interesting history of 
the various funeral customs that 
have prevailed throughout the 
world can be found in Frazer’s 
“Golden Bough.” 

We believe our correspondent 
is wise in looking into this sub- 
ject. It is so easy for a manufac- 
turer in his advertising or labels 
to offend the religious or racial 
feelings of his foreign customers 
that it is well to be on guard. 

It should be remembered that 
mourning is not always expressed 
in color. There are customs as 
well as mourning used to show 
that a person or a family is in 
mourning. 

It is also well to be familiar 
with the fact that mourning was 
not originally worn as a sign of 
bereavement. It was worn to in- 
dicate that the person wearing it 
had touched a corpse. Until mod- 
ern times, a good percentage of 
mankind died of contagious dis- 
eases. Anyone who touched a 
corpse was therefore supposed to 
be unclean, and wore mourning to 
let others beware of him. 

Frazer tells of the funeral cus- 
toms among the Maoris. He says 
that anyone who handled a corpse, 
or helped to carry it to the grave, 
or touched a dead person in any 
way, was cut off from all inter- 
course and communication with 
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mankind; that he could not enter 
any house or come into contact 
with any person, because it was 
believed he would “bedevil” those 
with whom he associated. - Fortu- 
nately, however, throughout the 
world at present, mourning now 
expresses actual bereavement and 
is not a sign of uncleanliness. 

Mourning colors, however, vary 
extensively in different countries. 
The four principal mourning 
colors are black, lavender, gray 
and white. Even in the United 
States, these four colors are used 
to show bereavement. The color 
selected depends on the age and 
sex of the deceased. Black, of 
course, is the most commonly used 
mourning color throughout the 
world. But the negroes on the 
West Coast of Africa today wear 
white as an outward sign of their 
grief, whereas the negroes on the 
Gold Coast wear red. The Chinese 
wear hemp, largely because it is 
cheap, for’ a mourning dress. 
When the period of grief is over, 
the robe must be destroyed so as 
to get rid of the taboo it is sup- 
posed to contain. 

There are many other customs 
that have been used, and still are 
in some countries, to indicate out- 
ward signs of bereavement in ad- 
dition to the wearing of certain 
colors. For instance, in certain 
places mourners. shave _ their 
heads. In other lands, beards 
must not be cut during the period 
of mourning. Safety razor manu- 
facturers, please take note. 

Most of the peculiar funeral 
rites, however, which at one time 
or another have prevailed in the 
world, are gradually being abol- 
ished. It is only in recent times 
that the British Government has 
succeeded in abolishing the bar- 
barous custom which prevailed 
among the Hindoos for centuries, 
whereby the widow was burned on 
a pyre immediately upon the death 
of her husband—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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SIHORNTON W. BURGESS wrote his first animal 
rea story for Peoples Home Journal in March 1913. 
aN Since then a children’s story by him has appeared 
BES) in every issue. The October story, “Why 
Jerry Muskrat is Long-Headed” will be our one hundred 
and fifty second. 





To-day Mr. Burgess’s admirers, young and old, are 
literally numbered by the millions. Each month his 
pur stories in the People's Home Journal about Peter 
Rabbit, Johnny Chuck and their friends—pictured inimitably 
by Harrison Cady—bring joy and helpful entertainment to 
hundreds of thousands of small town homes. These stories are 
also being used in schools throughout the country for wild 
life studies. 


We mention the Thornton W. Burgess Green 
Meadow Club stories as illustrative of the unfalter- 
ing continuity of People’s Home Journal editorial 
policy. As with these stories, so with our inspirational fiction 
and our constructive home service departments, we have 
adhered steadfastly, year in and year out, to certain dominant 
principles of small-town appeal. 





PEOPLES HOME 
JOURNAL 
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One of only five news- The 
papers in the South ‘mo 
Tim 
and Southwest’ with the 
circulation of 100,000 @ noo 
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Dominant in Louisville, Kentucky, Ind 
Almost a Century. But Neti, r1)} 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY T@ ¢ p 
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The Daily Courier-Journal 
(morning) and the Louisville 
Times (afternoon) now lead 
the other morning and after- 
noon newspapers combined * 
by more than 50,000 


Wournal 


uckYs in Indiana and Northern Tennessee for 
M@verwhelmingly So As Today. 
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C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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ACH year for 23 years—since 1902—thousands of 
girls have read and thoroughly enjoyed their favorite 
weekly paper, THE GIRLS’ COMPANION. The ex- 
cellent stories, interesting articles, special features and 
departments, all written by the best of authors for our 12 
to 16 year-old girl readers, insure a continuous and ap- 
preciative welcome in the worth-while homes by both the 
girl and her parents. 


The opportunity for resultful acquaintance with these girls 
and their homes is being improved by a growing list of 
alert national advertisers, not only for immediate sales, but 
for future insurance with these home-makers of tomorrow. 
Some excellent positions are still available in desirable 
fall issues. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


Member A. B. C. 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 1510 Steger Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Cook's Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
THE Boys’ Wortp ‘THE GirLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
ALL MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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A Fraternal Order Builds 
Itself with Advertising 


Greater Chicago Lodge No. 3 of the 
Loyal Order of Moose is busy at the 
present time displaying its ‘“‘medals” via 
newspaper advertising space. The pro- 
cess of showing them properly will take 
a good many weeks. As a consequence 
this advertising will continue for at 
least a year, and this particular lodge 
may be regarded as one of the few 
fraternal groups to use advertising in 
the way that business uses it daily. 

The “‘medals” of the lodge, it should 
be explained, are its prominent mem- 
bers. Several hundred of them who are 
well known in Chicago business, political 
and professional life, have allowed them- 
selves to be made the backbone of the 
campaign. They are literally the copy. 

The Moose of Chicago are aiming at 
a membership in 1926 four or five 
times greater than they now have. So 
the immediate purpose of the advertis- 
ing now appearing three times a week 
is to interest prospective new members. 
Ordinarily the work of expanding a fra- 
ternal group is done by personal solici- 
tation. This Chicago lodge believes 
that with some 40,000 new members as 
their goal nothing short of the proved 
methods of big scale business can do 
the job for them as rapidly as they 
want it done. 

W. Lee Provol, supervisor of the Chi- 
cago Lodge, says that the problem of 
selling membership is at heart the same 
problem that any manufacturer faces in 
distributing merchandise. ‘‘Advertising 
of the right sort can discover and in- 
terest prospective members for us,” he 
says. “It can tell them by the thou- 
sands new facts about our organization 
and our purposes that could not reach 
them otherwise except by chance. We 
must get inquiries just as any commer- 
cial advertiser gets inquiries. Then it 
remains for us to sel! the interested 
prospect by direct mail and by personal 
follow-up.” 


Beringer & Myers, Inc., 
New Chicago Agency 
Peter J. Beringer and Frank Myers, 
who had been with the former Charles 
H. Fuller Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, have started an advertising 
business of their own at Chicago under 
the name of Beringer & Myers, Inc. 


R. J. Prohaska Joins Botsford- 


Constantine 
Raymond J. Prohaska, recently with 
the Southwestern Advertising Company, 
Dallas, Tex., has joined the Portland, 
Oreg., staff of the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, 


Meredith Publications Add to 
Staff 


Donald S. Robertson and John D. 
Hazelton have joined the New York 
staff of The Meredith Publications. 
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Convince the 
Readers of 
“PUNCH” 
by a good 
Advertise- 
ment of a 
good Product 
and you have 
convinced the 
most discrim- 
inating public 
in the world. 


Rates and particulars 
of available space 
from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““PUNCH”’ 
80, FLEET STREET 


Lonpon, EnG 

















The New Advertising 





A Vision of What It Must Do, If an Intelligent Civilization Is to Find 
Justification 


By Amos Stote 


HE future of advertising is 

education in a far broader 
sense than merely the arousing of 
an interest in the products of in- 
dustry and an acquaintance with 
the functions and advantages of 
commercial services. Our gigantic 
systems of production, transpor- 
tation, and distribution have felt 
themselves secure because they 
were a necessity. And there is no 
denying the power of necessity. 
Yet human minds and bodies are 
wonderfully elastic. The loss of 
a mecessary service may cause 
widespread disaster, but readjust- 
ment of the social order will fol- 
low, and the necessity may even- 
tually prove to have been a costly 
luxury which the new order is 
able to recreate along lines of far 
greater service. Consequently, the 
time is rapidly approaching when 
our vast commercial systems will 
require a stronger protection than 
that which is given-them through 
being a necessary service at an 
autocratic price. 

Necessity has its breaking point, 
and the new capacity for super- 
ficial thought which is so impress- 
ing the mass of the people will 
not indefinitely tolerate the bands 
others have termed necessary. 
There will be a new balancing of 
necessities in which each service 
must prove its economic worth. 
As yet, this new thought power 
has little background of experi- 
War shocked it into being. 


ence. 
In itself it is neither good nor 
bad. It just is. 

Thus far, in most countries, it 


has done no more than make the 
people self- -conscious, wondering, 
questioning, eager to add to their 
little store of knowledge. It can 
be turned toward constructive de- 
velopment or toward destructive 
reaction. False prophets are al- 


~ Reprinted by permission from “Why 
We Live,” published by Doubleday, Page 
& Company for the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 
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ready busy with this new weapon 
which war put into their hands. 
By contrast, those who have the 
greatest material possessions to 
lose have given little consideration 
as to how they might turn this 
force to good. Yet the safety of 
these still powerful ones, and the 
immediate progress of the world 
in which they have figured so con- 
spicuously, are dependent upon 
action based upon the new view 
of responsibility. 

There is a protection at hand, 
A protection which even the dis- 
asters meted out by nature can- 
not totally disrupt. It is the pro- 
tection of desire. This protection 
is only to be secured through a 
continued advancement of service; 
and by service is meant, not mere- 
ly new devices to please, but 
rather the spirit of giving, which 
expresses itself in both the quality 
of the service and the nature of its 
presentation. This is actually the 
ultimate of self-interest, in that 
it provides protection. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF DESIRE 


When people feel the friendship 
of desire, rather than the some- 
what frightening and resented bur- 
den of necessity, for the serviées 
rendered by an industry, that in- 
dustry has a protection no disaster 
can completely overwhelm. There 
have been many skilful and some- 
what successful attempts to secure 
this friendship, but it has usually 
been confined to engendering a 
regard for wares or services only 
at the point of contact with the 
people. This regard is fickle, as 
fickle as the average intelligence 
is small. 

Powerful as are advertising and 
merchandising, great as is the at- 
tractive value of a worthy com- 
modity, these will not be enough 
to insure commercial stability in 
the future. Familiarity with an 
article, which in most instances 
must share its position with one or 
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Ist By Every Possible Logical Comparison The Times-Union Leads 


oe 
it —and growing 
” larger! 


1 
st Not only does The Times- 
1 t Union lead Albany 
S daily newspapers in total 
and city circulation— 


Ist national and local adver- 


tising by a good margin,’ 


but it is still growing 


Ist larger! 


Representation 


1 { VERREE & CONKLIN 
Incorporated 
S New York City San Francisco 


Kansas City Chicago Detroit 


Ist in Albany 








Albany (Capital (ity of ) New York 
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a hundred competitors, is not a 
sound basis for endurance and 
— of the organization back 
of it. 

Styles change, tastes veer, fancy 
passes, conditions vary; all these, 
real or imaginary, work against 
supremacy and endurance. Desire 
alone remains true to the end. In 
the past desire has often been sus- 
tained through ability to lure the 
eye, but this is rapidly losing 
strength. Not even the real value 
of the commodity will long con- 
tinue to be the total test of per- 
manence; for with the increase in 
this new power to think which 
has come to the masses—and the 
increase will make itself felt with 
each passing year—a knowledge 
of what is back of the product 
will be demanded. In short, the 
economic value of the business as 
well as its product will be up for 
consideration. 

There will be a glorified return 
to a feature of the old days when 
businesses were not known by 


trade names or corporate titles, 
but by the character and skill of 


the master craftsmen who operated 
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them. Then our forefathers did 
not buy “Sumpto Silver” or 
“Creasewell Clothing,” known to 
them by labels, stamps, trade- 
marks, and special packing de- 
signs; but they pinned their faith 
to and spent their money for 
articles known to have been the 
workmanship of individuals in 
whom they had faith and whose 
skill as artisans had been estab- 
lished. 

Necessity for quantity produc- 
tion makes any extensive return 
to the old hand-wrought days out 
of the question; but that need not 
prevent the largest industry from 
gaining for itself a personality far 
more permanent in value than may 
be given it merely by its packages 
and wares. In fact, the practical- 
ity of such a plan has already 
been proved in a number of in- 
stances. Certain organizations 
have found a very valuable mer- 
chandising force grow out of ef- 
forts to acquaint the public with 
the physical appearance of their 
plants, with methods of operation, 
and with ideals developed for the 
service of the public. Where this 











Pictorial Retouching of 
the most convincing kind 


LOHSE - BUDD 


MURRAY HILL 25600 
405 Lexington Ave, N.Y.C. 
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PROVIDENCE— 


One of America’s 
81 Principal Markets— 


Consideration of this very important New 
England market must necessarily include 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, which are so 
integral a part of it that they merge with 
Providence with no apparent dividing line. 


me Pawtucket Times 


Is the only newspaper read in 95% of the 
homes in its territory every night. A. B.C. 
figures show conclusively that no combi- 
nation of advertising mediums can more 
than scratch the surface as compared with 
The Times’ coverage of 27,172—net paid 
circulation. 


Providence merchants know this territory of 150,000 
population and back up their knowledge with a vol- 
ume of pg ny im The Times second to only one 
of the four Providence newspapers. 


National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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view of Rutland A business street In Burlington. 


Sell More Drug and Toilet Articles 
in Vermont 


Manufacturers of toilet articles and drug products will find Vermont 
a market worthy of intensive cultivation. 

Consider these factors that make Vermont an ideal drug market: 
An unusually large percentage of native born whites resulting in a 
predominance of American ideals of cleanliness and personal hygiene, 
further developed by compulsory education of all children under 16 
and an exceptionally high proportion of students continuing their 
education through high school, plus a remarkable degree of pros- 


perity throughout both urban and rural population. 

There are 170 druggists and 30 department stores in the State. One jobber 
has stated, “‘We consider Vermont one of the best parts of our territory be- 
cause of the responsiveness and spirit of co-operation on the part of retailers.” 

Another jobber states, ‘““‘The retailers in Vermont are receptive to new ideas 
and are as progressive 
as anywhere in the | 
A few drug and toilet country.” Drug mer- 
article manufacturers who chandisers in Vermont 

use the Allied Dailies: have the distinct ad- 
vantage of being able 
to do business directly 
with locally owned 
stores. To a surpris- 
ingly large extent the 
prosperous and grow- 
ing retail businesses 
are financed by local 
oil capital and operated 
by resident owners. 

poh tatment Practically every 
Tablets other family in Ver- 

White mont reads one of the 
six Allied Dailies. 
of oe These newspapers 

» combined completely 
_cover the State. Drug 
Gamble manufacturers will 

Rub find the use of these 
papers a_ profitable 
Liniment help to get maximum names of names of news- 

Co. sales from this highly papers below. 
potential market. 


ermont Allied Dailies 


(1) Burlington Free Press (2) St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
(3) Barre Times (4) Rutland Herald (5) Bennington Banner 
(6) Brattleboro Reformer 











Fig Syrup 
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work has been carried out with 
sincerity and intelligence it has 
brought practical results. 
Unfortunately, however, few 
businesses are in a position to go 
into this work with frankness. 
In most instances there is some- 
thing they must conceal, portions 
of their history must be kept in 
the background, some of their 
methods denied the consumer. 
They are like men you know who 
endeavor to cover greed and 
shiftiness with suave manners. 
But a short time ago a number 
of manufactories and other com- 
mercial houses spent large sums 
of money in what was termed in- 
stitutional advertising. Some of 
them undoubtedly profited by this 
work. More of them received, at 
best, but small return for their 
labors. In many cases the nature 
of the publicity was wrong. It 
endeavored to’ glorify rather than 
to relate. It dealt with things of 
interest to the producer rather 
than to the consumer. It pandered 
to the conceit of the heads of 
business instead of giving facts 
of value to the prospective cus- 
tomer. In most 


instances the 
finest value of the text was nulli- 


fied through concealment. And 
one of the most fatal deficiencies 
of such efforts was the failure to 
secure the support of hundreds 
of thousands of workers, who 
were actually, daily, responsible 
for the very existence of the busi- 
ness. 


AN ATTAINABLE IDEAL 


Think of the power of institu- 
tional advertising that has back 
of it the hearty, genuine support 
of every factory and office em- 
ployee. This is an attainable 
ideal, and it is a condition which 
must be made actual before any 
concern may feel itself firmly es- 
tablished in these days of change. 
A traitor in a business is just as 
dangerous as a traitor in an army; 
and business has been encouraging 
the breeding of traitors. 

The danger which threatens the 
present era of increased thought 
activity is not one of immediate 
disruption or disaster to business 
or government. The bankruptcy 
which faced so many nations a few 
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years ago has been averted to a 
considerable extent. Our danger 
is one of not making the most of 
the rich opportunities before us. 

While commerce was on the de- 
fensive, fighting for its life, en- 
deavoring but to maintain its posi- 
tion, keenly aware of the crisis 
it was facing, the problems before 
it were often painfully visible. 
When this period of stress had 
passed and a certain amount of 
confidence had been restored, the 
majority of business men were 
under the impression that all they 
had to do was to return to former 
methods which had been found 
productive of material results dur- 
ing the old fair times of prosperity. 
But the commercial: map of the 
world had been changed. 

Few saw this change. The 
majority went back to the argu- 
ment that people must buy, that 
competition must be met, and 
that new trade channels must be 
opened just as the old ones had 
been. So pitifully soon had they 
forgotten the lessons of hardship. 
The “good old days” became their 
war cry, along with “speed up 
production,” “cut costs,” “increase 
sales.” Service to the public, of 
course, so far as convenient, but 
service to themselves first. Sales, 
production, profits: these again 
became their gods. Some of them 
even dropped the one connection 
they had made with the new trend 
of the time, and did away with 
their so-called welfare depart- 
ments. Men had to have work, 
again they could be compelled 
rather than pleaded with. So this 
link with loyalty and efficiency 
was thrown out. 

Business saw what it wished to 
see: a return to action. It failed, 
or refused, to notice the under- 
surface changes which had come 
during the vears of commercial, 
financial, and political disorganiza- 
tion. It endeavored to revive 
methods common to the old pros- 
perity, to place management, buy- 
ing, and selling where they once 
had been. But strange and un- 
familiar thoughts were disturbing 
the mass of consumers that is also 
the mass of producers 

It is this new thought con- 
sciousness that business must 
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reckon with, sooner or later. The 
longer it delays the greater the 
cost it must pay. The sinister 
part of the danger is in the fact 
that it is little evident upon the 
surface of society, so that wise 
handling of the situation requires 
a subtlety of business such as it 
has never before been called upon 
to exercise. 

With the hurricane of war and 
its aftermath lived through, the 
natural inclination is to think that 
the full price has been paid. Yet 
that storm should have been suffi- 
cient to warn anyone not to at- 
tempt to repeat the condition 
which brought it about. 


THE NEW ORDER 


The work before industry is not 
the rebuilding of the wrecked ma- 
chine commerce operated a decade 
ago. That machine is obsolete; 
moreover, it proved itself faulty 
and incapable when submitted to 
strain. It was distinctly a fair- 
weather equipment. The new or- 
ganization, if it is to have any 
permanence, must comprehend at 
least the general tendency of 


thought, and what will result from 
it, in the score of years before us. 

Confronting commerce, actually 
daring it to ‘show an imaginative 
intelligence, is an opportunity to 
gain strength from experience 
such as has never before been of- 
fered it. Business has paid dearly 
for the unbalanced life it has 
created. Until the World War 
tore gigantic gaps in our industrial 
framework we were of the opinion 
that we had arrived at a state of 
commercial stabil'ty. We mistook 
mechanical progress for economic 
development, and became so ab- 
sorbed in the science of production 
that we overlooked its dependence 
upon an equal progress in the 
science of life. 

Before we can arrive at that 
state of balance which will give 
us the degree of progress to which 
the intell:gence and equipment of 
this age entitle us, there must be 
carried out an educational pro- 
gram comprehending the needs of 
both commerce and society. 

It is in this labor of bringing 
industry and society into more 
reasonable, and reasoning, under- 














Allentown, Pa. 


is a real radio city—lots of good 
live dealers and a good dealer as- 
sociation. We will help any manu- 
facturer to get in touch with the 
radio dealers of Allentown. 
Listen in on our own Station 
W.S.A.N. 


Allentown Morning Call 
-Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Representatives 


“Ask us about Advertisers’ cooperation” 
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Covering a World 




















Rochester Times Union 

















of buying power everywhere 


Ithaca, N. Y., is the accessible trading center for thou- 
sands of Cornell students from every clime, and their 
instructors, and a prosperous, diversified home population 
—all reached by The Journal-News. It is a cross section 
of everywhere; a fair, alert jury before which to try out a 
product. It is influenced in buying by what it knows of 
your product. 


ITHACA JOURNAL-NEWS 


A Gannett Newspaper 
Each the leader in its field 


Utica Observer Dispatch Elmira Telegram 


Ithaca Journal-News 


Newburgh News 





Photos by Troy 


Not merely a field but a cross section 


Elmira Star Gazette Advertiser 
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The’ brand that 
is-advertised is 
the brand; that 


lives! iii 








Say it in 
METAL; 


—" brilliant,’ durable: colors. 
aS 


, 4 ihr 
Lithographed; Metal 
tacker ‘*ighs ate’: inex- 
pensive, and ¢an be du- 
plicated*: bys: the thou-.. 
sand. ‘That's why they: 
are being used by the 
country’s largest ad- 
vertisers. : 
CHU 
Our Artists will help you 
select an. attractive . and -ef- 
fective design. 


Sizes’ 20x28” and smaller 
‘CARD 


Write for Samples and Prices 








Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
BALTIMORE, U.S.A. 


Makers, of Highest Quality 
Lithographed Metal, Signs. 
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standing of their mutuality of in- 
terests that the new advertising 
is destined to play so important a 
role. The selling of wares and 
services ‘must obviously continue, 
but. the ‘stlling of faith in the 
institutions producing ‘them, the 
iselling, of loyalty in’ these in- 
‘stitutions, of | friendly » regard 
for them, must be given a continu- 
ous. consideration such as it’ has 
seldom teceived. In short; indus- 
try must be humanized, both with- 
in,and without. - . 
This; enlarged service which ad- 
vertising is«destined to perform 
will just as certainly. bring benefit 
to itself as it will to all. the other 
‘divisions of human activity, both 
social and commercial. Probably 
the greatest reward which the 
hew ‘advertising’ will. receive in 
retognition of ‘this ‘service will be 
its unquestioned’ establishment as 
an economic force. Then, whether 
it be: classified as-profession, busi- 
ness, or art, or as a harmonious 
intermingling of all three, it will 
certainly be named.a great con- 
structive educational: activity. 


Irving Fisher Heads. Kardex 
‘Institute Board 


Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity,, has been appointed chairman 
of the board of directors of the Kardex 
Institute, Tonawanda, N. Karl G. 
Karsten, consultant statistician, is presi- 

Guild, head of the & R. 
Guild Company, is vice-president. 


C. C. French Joins Florida 
Land Syndicate 


Cedric C. French, until recently busi- 
ness manager of the Publishers Auto- 
caster Service, New York, has become 
a trustee of The New York-Florida 
Land Syndicate. He will make his 
headquarters at, Jacksonville, Fla. 











Advertising Service Formed in 


* 
Newark 
R. H. Van Marter and N. Abrahams 
have started the Aladdin Art and Ad- 
vertising Service at Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Van Marter is art director and Mr. 
Abrahams supervises production. 





New Account for Kansas City 
Agency 


The Barbo Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, has appointed the 5 
Young Advertising Company, also of 
that city, to direct its adveftising ac- 
count. 
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“There Is No Substitute 
For Prestige” 


THE WOMEN | 
of Syracuse, N. Y., insist that they must read the 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


before doing their shopping. 





The advertising nena figures bear out the truth 
of this: — 


1924 Advertising Comparisons 
Herald Post-Standard Journal 
Dept. Stores. . . 1,733,669 $992,852 1,228,584 
: Women’s Wear. . 891,919 375,284 612,003 
. eo 657,860 259,483 501,116 


First Six Months 1925 Advertising Comparisons 


, . Herald Post-Standard Journal 
; Dept. Stores .... 925, 085. 508,060... 695,786 
ie Women’s Wear . 430,360 -~- 20,127 ~ = 263,393 
: Food . 10/2? 7. 389,718" ~~ = 162;330°*- 238,770 
n There is very little advertising published that 


is not directed to the “Lady of the house.’ . 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, INC. 


270 Madison Avenue Glebe Building bib a Steger Building 
New York _.,.Boston ; Chicago 











- . i 

507 Montgomery St. Leary - Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington _ Leos Angeles, California 
— . ee Pl fo BO aes meets . 
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from January Ist through August 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


CARRIED 
42,602 lines of 


RADIO ADVERTISING 


THIS IS 
7,356 lines more than the other 
Dayton papers combined. 


THE DAYTON NEWS 


Member of the News League of Ohio 
Comprising 
The Dayton News—The Canton News 
The Springfield News 
Sold in Combination 


New York I. A. KLEIN Chicago 
San Francisco A. J. NORRIS HILL Los Angeles 
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Recent Government 
Publications 





Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HE Fourth Annual Report of 
the Director of the Budget to 
the President, just off the press, 
tells in interesting detail how the 
budget system has aided in piling 
up a surplus of more than $200,- 
000,000 during the last fiscal year 
for the Government. The report 
not only presents all of the vital 
financial facts concerning the oper- 
ations of the various organizations 
of the Government, but also tells 
how many savings were accom- 
plished. A limited number of 
copies will be distributed free on 
request by the office of the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, U. S. Treasury 
Building, Washington. 
* 


The recent announcement of the 
publication of “Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United 
States” for 1924, states that the 
issue is more comprehensive than 
ever, containing more than 
large pages. For more than a 
century, this annual publication 
has been considered an important 
reference source by importers, ex- 
porters, manufacturers, editors 
and economists. The volume is 
made up almost entirely of statis- 
tical tables showing the quantities 
and values of imports and exports 
of every item in the American 
customs classification, with coun- 
tries of destination of exports, and 
countries of origin of imports. 
And, to quote from the announce- 
ment: 

“All figures are set off against 
corresponding data for previous 
years and are so arranged that a 
business man can see at a glance 
the trend in his particular line. It 
also contains analytical tables of 
imports and exports according to 
degree of manufacture, percentage 
of dutiable and non-dutiable goods 
imported, gold and silver ship- 
ments and_ receipts, articles 
exported with benefits of draw- 
backs, etc. The number of ves- 
sels entered and ¢leared in foreign 
trade by nationalities and countries 
is included, and six pages are de- 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Splendidly Situated in 
Southern States 


Logical Site for Busi- 
ness Headquarters in 
Rich Southern 
Territory 








Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 8.— 
The upbuilding of greater, more 
permanent and profitable business 
in the southern territory can 
effectively and economically ac- 
complished through the establish- 
ing of southern headquarters in 
Chattanooga. 
From this strategically located 

int, all trading centers of the 
ourteen southern states can be 
quickly covered by men and 
mail. Transportation costs can 
be minimized, and more compre- 
hensive coverage attained, at low 
expense. 

hether you contemplate a 

sales office, warehouse, assembly 
plant, branch or main factory in 
the South, by all means investi- 
ate the advantages offered by 
hattanooga. 


a se 


—) , "5 
~90d_4 - 
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CHATTANOOGA 


“The Dynamo of Dixie” 


Sell and serve the South 
effectively and economi- 
cally from headquarters 
in Chattanooga — the 
South’s logical sales and 
distributing center. 





Write for booklet and other in- 

leering Association, 840 
earing House soc! 

James Building, Chattanooga, 

Tennessee. 


Address Chattanooga 
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People always 
Took at | 





One reason why adver- 
tisers are using more 
lineage every month in 
the beautiful Rota- 
gravure Section of The 


San Frauctero 


DQhyronicle 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 360 Ne. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bidwell Co., Times 

. Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





ideas 


Our business is built 
‘on: Ideas.-Our idéas 
are made.into selling 
literature in.our own 
studios and printing 
plant. Would youlike 
a suggestion ° 


Currier &* HARFoRD L#* 


Seleétive Advertising 
27. East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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voted to in-transit and tranship- 
ment trade.” 

The price of the volume is $2. 
It may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, or from any of the 
District or Co-operative Offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

*x* * * 

There is much significant mer- 
chandising information, not only 
for the industry invoived, but for 
a number of other lines, in the an- 
nual report on the “Use of Radio 
by Farmers,” compiled by J. C. 
Gilbert, and recently published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of 
Agriculture. The report gives the 
estimated present number of sets 
on farms as 553,000.- One of the 
most interesting and valuable fea- 
tures is, the comment offered by 
county agents as to the use of 
radio on farms. Copies of the 
report may be secured from’ the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington. There is no 
charge. 

* * * 

The Far Eastern. Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign ahd Do- 
mestic Commerce has just pub- 
lished its Special Circular No, 300 
—an analysis of thé trade of the 
United Sfates with the Far East 
for the first.six months of: 1924 
and 1925. ‘The, circular is for ‘free 
distribution,. and ‘eapies .may \ be 
secured. by applying to the’.Far 

c's. * sg 


wets 


a Although its publication, : -has 
been delayed .for . several, months 


and: the. period: it covers.-is- 1923, 
Department. Cireular 347, “Meth- 


-ods and Results of. Co-operative 
. Extension : Werk,” ‘is the. latest, in- 


‘ formation: published. on. ‘this , sub- 
ject_ by the Department of- -Agri- 
culture: By dealing with methods 
and results, the report. sets. forth 
the importance of the. extension 


.. work in its relation to merchandis- 


ing, as this. statement indicates: 
“Realizing that farmers .,must 
take the initiative in solving their 
distribution problems, county agri- 
cultural agents rendered valuable 
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Scholle’s 


GOOD FURNITURE 


| badge sen years ago The Scholle Furni- 

ture Company, retailers, Chicago, asked 
us to write their copy for the newspapers. 
We’re still doing it. 

The business has grown very large; and 
“Scholle quality” has won nation-wide rec- 
ognition as the utmost in sound value. They 
say our work is the chief cause of that re- 
sult; we think it did help. 


In addition to several of the country’s 
leading national advertisers, we serve a few 
retail accounts. Scholle’s is one of them. 


We know retail problems. We have 
helped shape policies that win good will. 
We understand “‘dealer-cooperation” from 
both sides. We find this retail experience 
exceedingly valuable in assisting manufac- 
turers whose goods are sold in retail stores. 


Williams & Cu 
porate hk pb 
__ execution of good advertisi 








SIX-NORTH' MiCHIGAN AVENUE,zr CHICAGO 
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°Ossrr our plant. See 


our co-workers and the 
stuff they’re made of. 
Look over our equip- 

ment. See how we do 
things. Then you will 


know where you can ob- 
tain in your typography 
and printing the unique 
distinction that our 
clients among the large 
advertising agencies 
must have, and obtain 
from 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 


Typographers + Printers 


240-248 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Pennsylvania 7210-7211 

















ADVERTISING 


Manager-Solicitor 


AVAILABLE 


1 know an exceptionally able ad- 
vertising man who for the past 
ten years has studied, planned, 
promoted and sold advertising in 
a big way. 1! believe his mor- 
chandising experience offers a 
background that few men possess 
and his knowledge of advertising 
seems to be unlimited. His 
personality, or unusual ability, 
whichever it may be, commands 
the respect of everyone he meets. 
He is particularily qualified along 
technical and allied lines as well 
as furniture. Interested in rep- 
resenting a very high-c'ass maga- 
zine in the New York territory. 
Would consider other opportunities 
offering a building for a sub- 
stantial future. Employed as 
Eastern Manager for large pub- 
fisher at present. Is seeking 
bigger fields. Get in touch with 
this man and satisfy yourself. 


Address ‘‘E.,"" Box 263, Printers’ Ink. 
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assistance in the solution of mar- 
keting problems, as indicated by 
the fact that more than 926,000 
farm families were assisted in es- 
tablishing improved methods of 
marketing, standardization, and 
proper grading of products.” 

Regarding assistance in work 
and improvements which required 
the purchasing of manufactured 
products, the report states, “Com- 
munity programs of work were 
developed co-operatively through 
various methods by _ extension 
agents and local people in 23,213 
communities, or an average of 
twelve per county.” 

Department Circular 347 was 
written by H. W. Gilbertson and 
C. L. Chambers, and contains 
thirty-eight pages. Distribution is 
free. Address the Office of Co- 
operative. Extension Work, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Rapid Increase in Wesson Oil 
Sales 


According to A. D. Geoghagan, presi- 
dent of the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Company, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of Wesson oil, Snowdrift lard, 
and other products, the sales of Wesson 
oil have increased fourteen fold in the 
last ten years. The sales of Snow- 
drift have doubled within that time. 

These two articles are sold in nearly 
20,000 retail stores throughout the 
United States, and one or more of the 
company’s products are sold in prac- 
ically every country in the world. 
Domestic and foreign sales, for the year 
ended August 31, amounted to over 
$50,000,000, and net profits, after 
charges, were $3,004,002, during the 
same period 


F. H. Jaspar with Dallas 
Insurance Association 


F. H. Jaspar, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Bailey & 
Collins Organization, Dallas, has been 
appointed director of public relations 
of the Texas Employers Insurance As- 
sociation and Employers Casualty Com- 
pany, also of Dallas. e was at one 
time advertising manager of the Dallas 
Journal. 


Fleischmann Purchases Liberty 
Yeast Company 


The Fleischmann Company, New 
York, has purchased the plants and 
equipment of the Liberty Yeast Corpora- 
tion, aga’nst which company it had a 
suit pending for alleged infrineements 
of patents, This sale terminates the 
litigation. 
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Hearst Building . Cu1caco 
Kresge Building. Detrorr 








8" x 12" 


“HAT is the type size of the page in the 
Annual Show and Reference Number 
of MoToR. 


The 8% by 12-inch page enables the 
advertiser to effectively display his wares. 
It permits the use of large, striking layouts 
and sufficient copy to tell the complete 
story which is essential at show-time. 


Take advantage of the large page to get 
your selling message across to the 100,000 
manufacturers, dealers, jobbers and own- 
ers who pay $1.25 a copy for the Annual 
Show and Reference Number of MoToR. 


Forms for the 1926 Show Number close on 
December 10th .... Reservations are now 
being made in order of their receipt. 


MoToR 


“The Automotive Business Paper’’ 
EARLE H. McHUGH - Business Manager 


119 WEST 40TH STREET - NEW YORK 





Bellevue Court Building . PotLapELPHia 
Boston American Building - Boston 
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Prize of $200 


THE NEW YORK TIMES will give a prize of 
$200 for the best plan, complete in detail, with 
copy, for advertising in newspapers, December 10 
to 17, 1925, inclusive, a year’s subscription for The 
New York Times as an appropriate and useful 
Christmas Gift. 


Domestic Subscription Rates 








Daily and Sunday............ 1 year $12.00 
Daily except Sunday......... 1 year 10.00 
erro tree 1 year 4.00 


Plans must be received in typewritten form, accom- 
panied by copy and layout not later than November 
1, 1925. 
Address: 
CHRISTMAS GIFT ADVERTISEMENT PLAN 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
NEW YORK 


A subscription for The New York Times makes an 
acceptable Christmas present. It keeps alive the 
thought and sentiment which inspired the gift and 
is a reminder of the giver, every day in the year. 
It is appropriate for men or women, young or old. 
The New York Times is many gifts in one; it prints 
all the news, foreign, national and local, of politics, 
finance, sports, ‘science, art, literature, music, the 
drama, fashion and society. 


The Sunday edition is without equal in the news- 
paper world; its contents of the highest value and 
quality appear nowhere else. The Book Review, 
Magazine, Picture Sections and Sports Picture Sec- 
tion are all printed by the beautiful rotogravure 
process. 


The New York Times is strictly a newspaper for 
intelligent and thoughtful people. The regular read- 
ing of The Times is a liberal education. 


ORDER THE TIMES IN ADVANCE. IT IS ALWAYS SOLD OUT FIRST 








CHARLES W. ELIOT, President Emeritus of Harvard University, says 
of The New York Times: 


“Many years of experience with The New York Times and 
of observation of many other newspapers, both American and 
foreign, have satisfied me that The New York Times is the 
best newspaper in the world for thinking Americans to take 
who want to get promptly all the news of the world free 
from guesses, comics, scandals, puzzles, gossip and mere 
speculation.’’ 




















The Open Sesame to the Dealer’s 
Window 


It’s Easy. Enough to: Get Window Space If You Supply the Proper 
Material 
By Walter E. Hardy 
HE Cooper Underwear Com- cards very sparingly in clothing 


pany is building a complete 
monthly show card and window 
trim service for’ men’s. furnishing 
and clothing stores and selling ‘it 
to dealers. 

Here is ‘news. Dealers are ac- 
tually paying for a manufacturer’s 
window display advertising. 

Someone told the Cooper Under- 
wear Company that from 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent of goods sold 
in men’s furnishing stores are sold 
through window display. If- these 
figures are correct, they argued, 
this is a branch of their advertis- 
ing that deserved more considera- 
tion. 

In looking deicper i into the situa- 
tion to see what kind of display 
material dealers want and use we 
found’:that many of them’ were 
buying syndicated show card ser- 
vices. Think of it. Inthe face'of 
all the free cutouts, posters, cards, 
streamers and what not, furnished 
so freely by manufacturers, we 
found dealers buying show card 
services. What a sorry comment 
on the effort of manufacturers to 
serve the dealer. 

In looking into the reasons why 
dealers found it necessary to buy 
these show card services we found 
that the average mdanufacturer’s 
display material leaves the window 
trimmer, display man and ‘card 
writer out of the picture. Good 
display men want cards for their 
windows that give them a untform 
color scheme. They cannot get if 
by using posters furnished by 
manufacturers, as a rule. 

We found that cards furnished 
by manufacturers were usually too 
large for a men’s clothing window. 
We found that dealers were using 





Portion of an addréss delivered on 


October 7, before the Chicago Conven- 
tion’ of the Window Display Advertis- 
ing Association. 
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and haberdashery trims. The 
cards they were buying or making 
for themselves were individual 
looking — simple — interpretive of 
the merchandise shown. 

With this idea of what dealers 
want and are willing to pay for, 
Cooper set out to build a prac- 
tical show card and window trim 
service for its dealers. 

The service for November con- 
sists of fifteen show cards all in 
gold border—all having the 
Thanksgiving design—all nicely 
lettered. These cards look as if 
they were built for the individual 
store. The manufacturer’s name 
is on only a few of them and then 
it does not appear to be the manu- 
facturer’s card. 

The cards cover sweaters, cloth- 
ing, hosiery, shirts, fifteen prod- 
ucts in all, in fact nearly every- 
thing the store will want _ to 
feature in November. Cooper dis- 
tributes only underwear, hosiery 
and nightwear. Its object in 
supplying this service is that it 
hopes to get its products shown 
more often if the dealer has cards 
on Cooper’s products that harmon- 
ize with the other cards. shown in 
the trims of a given month. By 
supplying this service every month 
Cooper anticipates that it will 
get underwear shown during 
months when the dealer would not 
otherwise think of displaying 
underwear. 

Another feature of this service 
not included in any other show- 
card service is a book of photo- 
graphs of seasonable window 
trims with detailed instructions 
how to make the trims. 

Handling merchandise in a win- 
dow is an art. Making it look 
good in the window requires ex- 
perience. We employ the best 
window trimmers money can com- 
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Wanted— 
Direct-Mail 
Specialist 


An out-of-the-ordinary opportunity 
is offered to a thoroughly experienced 
Direct-Mail man who _ possesses 
sound merchandising knowledge and 


—who can 
conceive, create and carry 
through to completion effective, 
result - producing Direct - Mail 
Campaigns for clients in varied 
lines of business— 


—who can 
write real ‘‘selling’’ copy, make 
rough layouts and visualize for 
the Art Department unusually 
attractive folders, broadsides, 
booklets and distinctive return 
cards— 


—who can 
interest, by mail, the proper 
executive in the specific organ- 
ization he had in mind when he 
conceived the particular plan. 
And later present, in written 
form, an outline of the Plan 
and the important reasons why 
it will pay that organization to 
adopt it for immediate use. 


Such a man will find a real oppor- 
tunity for himself in helping build up 
a Direct-Mail Advertising Agency 
for a well established, highly repu- 
table Printing Organization located 
in New York. 


Write fully, and in confidence, about 
your experience and tell us your 
immediate earning expectations. 


Confidential, Box 126, Printers’ Ink 
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mand to build these trims. 

The cost of this service is borne 
partly by Cooper and partly by 
the dealer. It is a non-profit co- 
operative service. 

So much for what Cooper is 
doing. Its experience leads to 
this conclusion: the way to get 
into retail windows is to supply 
dealers with the kind of display 
helps that practical display men 
build for themselves. 

Dealers know that their win- 
dows sell merchandise. To inter- 
est the dealer in your national ad- 
vertising show him commanding 
displays that he just can’t keep 
from putting into his windows. 
Show him displays so much better 
than he can create for himself 
that he will get visions of the 
greater sales such windows bring 
and you: will get the windows. 
Put into building your window 
displays the same kind of brains 
and skill that you put into your 
national advertising. 

We cannot expect to get accept- 
ance for our window display ma- 
terial unless we build it better than 
the best stores are doing it for 
themselves. The display men of 
the great stores of America are 
setting a real pace for national 
advertisers to follow. If we 
want to get into the windows 
of the great retail stores we must 
think and plan big in this matter 
of window display help for 
dealers. 

Small stores follow the big 
stores. Build your displays to ap- 
peal to the great stores and they 
will fit the small stores, too. 

It is too early yet to trace re- 
sults or draw final conclusions. 
Cooper’s service has been running 
only since the first of this year. 
Many hundreds of dealers have 
subscribed to it and many ex- 
pressions of approval received. 

The most important result is 
that hundreds of good stores are 
willing to pay good money for this 
service. It’s the kind of display 
material they want. 


Portland Bureau Appointment 


Lyle Janz has been made manager of 
the merchandise department of the Better 
Business Bureau of Portland, Oreg. 
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eG: roll call of “lead- 


ing industries” being served 
by Milwaukee advertising 
agencies is proof of the 


capability which has given 
prominence to Milwaukee 
as an advertising center. 


OLSON & ENZINGER, Inc. 
Advertising 


MILWAUKEE 


© 
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Agency 
Director 


Wanted! 


An out-of-town agency wants a 
man to take charge of its New 
York Office and develop it into a 
big success. It will make this 
man a vice-president of the com- 
pany. It will give him as much 
of the profit as his work justifies. 


An AAAA agency, operating 
nationally, young, progressive and 
aggressive, with a knowledge of 
, the advertising business and a 
record of success, this agency 
connection offers a background 
that will enable the right man to 
make big money, as well as a big 
professional success.: 


New York is the home of more 
big advertising accounts and more 
potential ce ae than 
any other city. ‘The capital of 

‘the world, it offers the greatest 

| opportunity to those who have 
vision and the qualities that make 
for success. 


There may be some man run- 
ning a small agency, but, because 
of limited facilities, lack of capi- 
tal or lack of one or two qualifica- 
tions that an organization would 
supply, has not been able to get 
very far. This man would find 
such a connection as we offer an 

| opportunity to be independent, 

and, at the same time, have back 
of him an organization which 
could see him through. 


There likewise may be some- 


man in another.advertising agency 
who is not getting as far as he 
should, and who would be offered 
here a greater opportunity to dis- 
ing his individuality, and where 

could make big money in pro- 
portion to his initiative and his 
ability. 


We are not asking anybody to 
bring us any accounts, unless, 
of course, they have their own 
agency and want to amalgamate. 
All we want is a man who has 
proven that he knows the adver- 
tising agency business, that he is 
a good busines man, that he has 
initiative and that he can close 
and handle accounts. 


The members of our organiza- 
tion know about this ad. Of 
course, every communication will 
be strictly confidential. 


Write to “D,’’ Box 262, Care 
of Printers’ Ink 
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Contests to 
Step Up Amount of 
Average Sale 


Tue JAMES FisHer Company 
LIMITED 
Toronto 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your publication has printed articles 
containing information about dealers’ 
contests. 

We have in mind a contest among 
dealers for an article selling princi 
pally to workingmen and_ boys, the 
prices running from $12 to $50, depend 
ing upon the model. 

Dealers will be awarded prizes by the 
national advertiser according to the 
number of points they make, the 
highest priced models counting more 
points than the lowest priced. 

Any particulars you could give us 
about contests among dealers, with the 
names of the firms that staged such 
contests, would be greatly appreciated. 

Tue James FISHER 
Company LiMiTED, 
Geo A. Martin. 


E have sent the Fisher com- 

pany a list of articles on 
dealer contests which have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and- 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy. These 
articles cover all: phases of the 
contest situation. 

The product mentioned by Mr. 
Martin is a large unit of sale with 
a wide variation in price. Such a 
product presents numerous pit- 
falls as a contest article. One of 
the greatest pitfalls is that of en- 
couraging a wide sale on low- 
priced models where a prize is 
given only on number of units and 
not on size of sales. 
+» The idea of giving points on a 
basis of size of sales rather than 
on number of units is an excellent 
way of avoiding this particular 


“pitfall. It is an idea that has been 


discovered by almost every sales 
manager who has endeavored to 
conduct a contest among his sales- 
men but which is often overlooked 
by the manufacturer conducting a 
contest among his dealers. 

The chief purpose of any kind 
of dealer contest should be not 
the making of profits for the 
manufacturer but the demonstra- 
tion to the dealer that a certain 
line of products offers him a good, 
profit-making line for his store. 
The manufacturer who keeps this 
idea foremost in his mind will 
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When Central Mnois 
Goes toMarket~ 





Your 


Message 


A paid circulation of 18,784 plumped 
in the treasure house of Illinois must 
appeal to those who seek buyers. 


Into 84% of the 7,975 Homes of 
Bloomington and Normal. 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at ‘Bloomington, III." 


REPRESENTATIVES— 


KNILL-BURKE, Brokaw Bidg., New York City. J. H.. GRIFFIN, Room 840, 
140 S. La Sallc St.. Chicago. P. A FULSOM, Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press. 
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Would a 10% increase 
in inquiries interest you? 


Yes? This gain is easily possible 
without spending one extra dollar to get it 


AKE the extra weight 

out of your mailing and 
the extra cost out of your 
postage and you are able to 
buy more mailings with the 
money thus saved. 


Let us say that you have a 
mailing list of 10,000. It 
makes no difference where 
they are located. One cent 
of difference in weight 
amounts to $100 in postage. 
That $100 if saved easily pays 
for one thousand additional 
mailing pieces— printing, 
mailing, postage and all. 


With the same ratio of re- 
turns you can figure on 10% 
more inquiries for nothing. 


Advertisers are learning 
the advantages of light com- 
pact paper for mailing pieces. 


With Warren’s Thintext they 
can reach more people or send 
a larger mailing with no in- 
crease in cost. 


Warren’s Thintext has as 
great a printing surface as a 
sheet that weighs several 
times as much. Send for a 
sample sheet 25 x 38 — 24 lb. 
Place this sheet on the scales 
and watch the indicator come 
to a stop before one ounce is 
reached. 


Warren’s Thintext is strong 
enough to stand frequent 
handling. It prints well. 
Type and half-tones make a 
clear and pleasing impression 
on both sides of the sheet. 
You or your printer can secure 
samples from any distributer 
of Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers. 
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5. D. WARREN COMPANY, tor MILK STREET, Boston, MAss. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


All Warren's Standard Prin‘ing Papers are tested for qualities 
required in printing, foldinz, and binding 


If you would like to learn more about what adver- 

tisers are doing to save space and postage, send for 
our booklet, ‘Making It Easy to Plan Printing on 
Warren’s Thintext.” Any distributer will supply you with 
a copy —or write to the S. D. Warren Company, Io1 
Milk St., Boston. The booklet will be sent you free. 
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have taken a long stride toward 
the success of his contest and to- 
ward a continued, steady sales 
volume—[Ed. Printers’ InK. 


Westchester Weekly Papers 


Organize 

Representatives of thirty weekly news- 
papers in Westchester County, New 
York, recently met at White Plains to 
organize an association. The follow 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Thomas M. Kennett, Pelham Sun; vice- 
presidents, Frederick H. Drumgoold, 
Mount Kisco Recorder, and Harry A. 
Sattler, Harrison Ob server, secre- 
tary, G. Harris Dansberger, Hartsdale 
Herald, and treasurer, Colin T. Naylor, 
Peekskill Highland Democrat. These of- 
ficers were delegated to draw up a con- 
stitution and by-laws and choose a nam: 
for the new organization. 

Don C. Seitz, New York World, and 
Jay Shaw, field secretary of the New 
York State Publishers’ Association, 
spoke at the meeting. 


William & Mary College Adds 


Advanced Course 

Due to the requests of the students 
who attended the beginner’s class in 
advertising last year at William & 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., an ad- 
vanced course has been added to this 
year’s curriculum. B. Y. Kinzey, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Advertising Club, 
and Stevens Hughes, vice-president of 
the Duplex Envelope Company, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., direct these courses. 


Richmond Radiator Company 


Increases Profits 
The Richmond Radiator Company, 
New York, reports net profits for the 
first eight months of 1925, of $283,692. 
This is an increase of $50, 009 over the 
same period of 1924 


W. S. Gribble Joins Detroit 


Advertising Service 
William S. Gribble, formerly manager 
of the direct-mail division of R. L. Polk 
& Company, Detroit, has become sales 
manager of the Direct Advertising Serv- 
ice, Inc., also of that city. 


New York “Herald Tribune” 


Appoints Woodward & Kelly 

The New York Herald Tribune has 
appointed Woodward & Kelly, publish- 
ers’ representatives, Chicago and Detroit, 
as its Western representatives. 


! 
L. L. Machia Joins Automobile 
Equipment Maker 


L. L. Machia, formerly on the sales 
promotion staff of the Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron. Ohio.. has 
joined the Automobile Equipment Mfg. 
Corporation, Chicago, as sales manager. 
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Sales Promotion 
Manager 
in Miami, Florida 
An old established insti- 


tution, national distribu- 
tors of first mortgage 
bonds, sold by mail 
and through local agents, 
desires to employ a 
young man between 28 
and 35 years age, as sales 
promotion manager. 
Actual experience in the 
investment business not 
essential, but the follow- 
ing qualities are indis- 
pensable: 


1. Ability to originate 
sales ideas both for di- 
rect-mail work and for 
the extension and de- 
velopment of the 
agency organization. 

2. Ability to produce copy 
and direct details. 


3. Ability both as sales 
correspondent and as 
personal negotiator. 


4. Aggressiveness and 
adaptability. 


We are interested in evi- 
dence of your fitness to 
develop this opportunity. 
If there is enough evi- 
dence in your letter an 
interview in New York 


will be arranged. 


Address “G,” Box 265, 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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An unusual 
opportunity for 
a layout man 


2” 66 


“Layout man,” “visualizer,” 
“roughout man”—call- yourself 
anything you wish—if you can 
give a smart, different twist to 
the physical presentation of ad- 
vertising, then we have a desk 
with north light waiting for 
you. Not to mention a very 
good starting salary. 

We would prefer _a young 
man, or, rather, a man not so 
old that he knows it all. If you 
have had experience with a 
large organization, so much the 
better. But such experience -is 
not essential. What we want 
is freshness of ideas—ability to 
make an advertisement pop out 
of its page and command atten- 
tion. Head counts on this job, 
not hands. 

The work you will be called 
upon to handle includes maga- 
zines, mewspaper -and trade 
paper advertisements, as well 
as broadsides, folders and the 
general run of agency work. 

Who’s doing the hiring? A 
“Four A” agency in Ohio, with 
some outstanding national ac- 
counts. 

Send some of the work you 
have created along with your 
application. All samples will 


be returned. And tell us your 
age, experience — anything and 
everything you would want to 
know if you were doing the 
hiring. 
Address, “O,” Box 121, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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A President’s 
View of the Advertising 
Manager’s Job 


‘ LERTNESS is one of the 
chief qualifications © which 
should be possessed by an adver- 
tising manager, in the opinion of 
Edward J. Noble, president. of 
Life Savers, Inc. “He should be 
like a newspaper reporter,’ Mr. 
Noble said, “in that he should 
have a sense of news value. The 
alert advertising manager should 
be. able to sense the trend of 
thought and find out how people 
are thinking so that he may be 
able to form his copy with an ap- 
peal along that line of reasoning.” 
These. viewpoints on the work 
of an advertising manager were 
given by’ Mr: Noble at the first 
meeting of the national adver- 
tisers’ group of the Advertising 
Club of New York, which -was 
held last week. In addition, Mr. 
Noble disclosed some interesting 
sidelights on the, advertising and 
distribution of Life Savers. Sum- 
marizing his remarks, he said: 
The advertising manager should 
be the eyes, ears and mouth of the 
business. He should, of course, 
be on most cordial and co-oper- 
ative terms. with the sales man- 
ager. This is especially necessary 
in my company because it is diffi- 
cult to determine where the work 
of the advertising department ends 
and that of the sales department 
begins. Our advertising manager 
goes out among the salesmen and 
works with them. Our salesmen 
are really advertising men because 
we give away, each year, about 
$200,000 worth of display goods 
which is distributed by our sales- 
men, Our advertising manager 
must be a good mixer as he must 
be able to obtain the permission 
of theatre and hotel managers for 
us to distribute samples to their 





| patrons 


Our “fat and thin” campaign is 
one of four appeals which are be- 
ing emphasized in our advertising 
of Life. Savers in various parts of 
the country. Another appeal is 
being directed to smokers, the. ad- 
vantages of Life Savers to chil- 
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Catholic Institutions constitute a 
“Scattered City” large as Pittsburgh ; 
untouched by ordinary advertising appeal 


The advertiser has only one door into the Catholic Institutions. 
That door is the Catholic press, and in particular EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE. Every Catholic institution is vitally interested: in 
the work of EXTENSION. Consequently, EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE is held in the highest esteem by eisiei Catholic 


Institution in the country. 


There are 3,316 large Catholic Institutions in the United 
States. Each Institution purchases for an average of 200 persons; 
therefore, 3,316 institutions purchase for 663,200 persons all the 
year ’round. These figures were deduced from the replies to a 
recent questionnaire. 


The population of the Catholic Institutions of the United 
States more than equals the population of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
ninth largest city in the country. EXTENSION MAGAZINE 
offers the only effective door to this tremendous “scattered city” 
which is neglected by many of the large advertisers. 


The enormous buying power of the Catholic Institutions is 
‘shown by the following figures, compiled by..a-firm of certified 
public accountants from replies to a questionnaire. 


Average amount expended] per institution per annum . . . . $41,366.97 
Average amount expended for food per year per institution’ . 15,539.54 


Out of the 398 institutions which replied to our questionnaire 


(12% of the total) 198 contemplate new buildings at a cost of 
$47,726,200.00. 


These 3,316 Catholic Institutions will spend more than 137 
million dollars during the next twelve months for supplies and 
maintenance. 


And remember, please; that this institutional influence is a plus 
service in addition to over 323,000 well-to-do Catholic sub- 
scribers, who demand products-by-name, and purchase in sizeable 
quantities. 


Gxtengion (Dagazine 


The World’s Greatest Catholic Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


LeMoyne Building Chicago 
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dren is outlined in a campaign ad- 
dressed to mothers and a fourth 
recommends Life Savers after 
eating for indigestion. 

It is too early yet to tell how 
effective our “fat and thin” cam- 
paign is, but soon our advertising 
department will know which of 
the four appeals is most effective 
and that will be the one on which 
we will spend our money. The 
big thing is to find out what the 
consumer’s thought is. That is, 
what kind of advertising will be 
read and responded to. This is 
the job of our advertising man- 
ager. 

This first meeting of the na- 
tional advertisers’ group sounded 
the keynote of its season’s pro- 
gram. It will be the purpose of 
these meetings to bring advertising 
managers together so that they 
may benefit by discussions of 
pertinent matters of interest from 
a national advertising viewpoint. 


The Joliet, Ill., Advertising Club will 
be known in the future as the Joliet 
Advertising and Sales Club. The first 
fall meeting of the club was addressed 
by C. H. Mackintosh. 
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Ice Cream Advertisement 
Endorses Political Candidate 


The Colonial Ice Cream Company, 
Philadephia, has been running a series 
of newspaper advertisements under the 
heading “Sesqui Bill—Says.” In addi- 
tion to promoting the Sesqui Centennial 
Exposition, one of these advertisements 
endorses John M. Patterson, a_ candi- 
date for district attorney. Following 
the text, which praises the candidate, the 
copy suggests that he “eat a plate of 
New Colonial ice cream every day and 
keep fit for the job and for all the big 
doings during the Sesqui Centennial.” A 
sketch of “‘Sesqui Bill’? appears at the 
top of the copy and another of the can- 
didate for district attorney at the bottom. 


Graham, Low and Wallis 


New Advertising Business 

Graham, Low and Wallis is the name 
of a new general adyertising business 
which has been started at Chicago by 
Louis A. Graham, Charles L. Low and 
George E. Wallis. These three members 
of the firm previously had been engaged 
in advertising agency work at Chicago. 


Seed Account for Portland 
Agency 
The Portland Seed Company has 
placed its advertising account with The 
McCandliss Company, Portland, Oreg., 
advertising agency. 











MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
«+ «+--+ -and less _ waste! 


ease eet ian 
is important but not more 
important than elimination of 
the wastes in advertising. 


Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick nc. 


2 WEST 45* STREET NEW YORK 
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A Single Responsibility ~ 
from Idea to Finished Product 


ERE, ideas, art, engraving, 

electrotyping, presswork 
and even the manufacture of inks 
are produced under one roof— 
in one plant—placing the respon- 
sibility for the production of your 
sales-producing printed matter at 
a single point and assuring a 
single standard of quality every 
step of the way. 

Whether it be broadside or 
leaflet, booklet or catalog, or a 
complete direct-mail selling cam- 
paign, the Manz Corporation, 
producing it under one roof, in 


the most modern plant of its kind 
in the world, tremendously sim- 
plifies the production problem for 
the busy buyer of printing. 

Let us tell you how our ideas 
are actually producing sales for 
our clients. Let us tell you how 
our fifty-eight years of experience 
have made the fulfillment of un- 
usual quality requirements just 
part of the usual day’s work. 
Use any or all of our facilities in 
the production of your printed 
matter—there is no higher qual- 
ity than Manz quality. 


Yprre for the Manz Book. It is an 
educational picture trip through 
a most modern and a most completely 
equipped printing plant. It is a book 
of utmost value to any buyer of print- 
ing; in fact, no buyer of printing 
should be without it. A personalized 
copy with your name engrossed upon 


it will be sent upon request. 


= 


MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE: CHICAGO 
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Words That Fit Like Gloves 


Advantages Which Follow Weighing Every Possible Nuance of Every 
Word 


By A. L. Townsend 


T= is always a one best 
word to express an advertising 
idea. .The reader, at the mere 
sight of the word, fills in much 
detail. It suggests a world of 
meaning to him. 

Observe how such words, in re- 
lation to, others. in the senteétice, 
instantly picture. an idea, call. a 
condition to mind or give the 
reader a pleasant sense of in- 
timacy. 

“Cushion yourself against rough 
travel” is a ‘phrase which, as used 
for automobile tires, happily visual- 
izes a selling point. That word 
“cushion” fits like a glove. 

In discussing clogged drain pipes 
in kitchens, an advertisement em- 
ploys the phrase: “It: will open 
that sulky drain.” 

The just-right word, of -course, 
is “sulky.” How could there be 
an improvement? Every house- 
wife wili tell you that drains have 
a,.way of behaving in exactly this 
way. Several sentences: might. not 
as surely express the thought. 

An advertiser refers to the 
“stifling attics” of houses: Here 
the word “stifling” is skilfully used. 
It describes to the last degree the 
temperature in summer, the op- 
pressive heat and atmosphere of 
the. place, as everybody knows it. 
Who has not ascended the attic 
stairs at this season and felt the 
crushing weight-of heat that pre- 
vented easy breathing and made 
the temples throb? “Stifling” is 
the word! 

In a-discussion of heat regul3- 
tors, a manufacturer refers to his 
device as “The Brain of the Heat- 
ing Plant.” “Brain” exactly fits 
the demands of: the case.: The reg- 
ulator. does the thinking and 
directing. The comparison is 
exceedingly - happy. 

“That: forlorn old house ‘can, be 
made beautiful” -is a headline used 
in ‘a stained-shingle advertisement. 
The neglectéd and, homely dwelling 
in question is illustrated. By the 


introduction of the word “forlorn” 
the advertiser draws a mental pic- 
ture of the’ place. “Forlorn” 
carries a world of meaning. It 
suggests neglect, it suggests un- 
happiness and’a dreary perspective 
in general, and it describes accu- 
rately some houses everyone has 
seen, 

In a sentence which follows the 
headline, ‘this .adverfiser packs 
some splendidly descriptive words 


‘into a resume of his point: 


“If old houses could talk, what 
tales of misuse and neglect would 
come welling up from some shabby 
walls!” 

The automobile has given us 
singularly clever words; words 
which are freighted with action and 
compact explanation. Consider 
“stream- line,” “pick-up” and “get- 
away,” for example. 

Now .and again an siensilens 
manages to make up an entire sen- 
tence of these high-powered, mean- 
ingful words. 

A Hartford Fire _Insurancs 
Company opening paragraph does 


a 

“The automatically closing: fire- 
doors in a modern building are like 
the portcullis of an ancient castle: 
they aré the means of guarding a 
vulnerable opening against: the .at-', 


tack of the enemy—Fire{” :’There : 
is. not one wasted word héfe, and 
practically every word jis pictorial, 


THESE WORDS ARE -ON. THE -GO 
Here is another group of active ' 
words, set in motion. by .the..man- ° 


ner of the handling: ; 
“Your car with balloon tires ‘can ; 


ibé stopped from pitchifig and gal: . 


loping.” 

How absolutely unusual to see} 
“pitching” and “galloping” used’ 
for this purpose and in this: rela: 
tion. 

The word. “appearance” ' bes! 
comes ten- fold more potent when } 
you say “smart appearance” +) 
while “worth” is. given. 
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4-A AGENCY 
WANTS 
DIRECT MAIL 
SPECIALIST 


Fourteen year old 4-A agency 
located in one of America’s finest 
up-and-coming cities wants an ex- 
perienced Direct Mail Man to take 
complete charge of department. 
Must be able to lay out, write, 
supervise typography and printing 
—in fact see the job through from 
start to finish. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for young man—25 to 35 
—who wants to succeed where 
there is no question as to future. 

We do not want a salesman. We 
want an expert idea and copy 
man who knows the practical uses 
of printing. 

The job is not “in or near New 
York.” 

Tell us all about yourself in first 
letter. Address “F.,’”’ Box 264, 
care Printers’ INK. 























LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET 
Superintendent 


Wanted 


A good position for a wide- 
awake man. 

Must be capable of giving 
O.K.’s for photographic, art work, 
transfer and press departments; 
a man who can secure produc- 
tion in press department and see 
that the work is routed through 
the various departments, that 
there will be no equipment lying 
idle in press department when 
there is a lot of business to be 
produced. 

One accustomed to handling 
color work from two to eight 
colors. 

The plant is located in the 
Middle West, in a_ thriving, 
metropolitan city. 

It is a splendid opportunity for 
the right man. 

Applications will be held confi- 
ential, 

Write, stating your qualifica- 
tions, to “J,” Box 266, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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force when the writer says “sturdy 
worth.” 

These tie-ups are well worth 
studying. 

Some advertisers use these high- 
powered words in an_ endless 
stream through their entire mes- 
sage, as in this Hupmobile adver- 
tisement : 

“Power in the Hupmobile Eight 
—a soft, soothing purr; a mighty 
flood at the point of your toe. 
Speed—Buoyant, easy, dashing: or 
sustained, for mile after mile, like 
a swift express train. Safety— 
hair-trigger acceleration from 
eight eager cylinders; the ground- 
gripping surety of four hydraulic 
brakes. Comfort—complete re- 
laxation; your mind a_ million 
miles removed from mechanical 
things.” 

Precisely the same quality of 
word-picturing is accomplished in 
this headline for a tooth paste: 

“Are your gums suffering from 
a lifelong slumber?” 

The point is that “slumber” is 
rarely ever used in this connection 
yet the idea is sound and the ap- 
plication wholly valid. 

“Dusting can be done dustlessly” 
is a phrase with a neatly turned 
idea, for the use of the word 
“dustlessly’ adds the necessary 
reader zest. 

Here is a bit of text taken from 
a Campbell’s soup advertisement 
which is crowded with juicy 
words: 

“Nature smiles her sunniest on 
the tomato. Upon it, she lavishes 
her gifts. Within it she stores the 
food that invigorates. She en- 
riches it with pure tonic juices 
and luscious ‘meat.’ She gives it 
a brilliant color and a skin of 
velvet.” 

“It rinses out like smoke before 
a summer breeze,” relates a soap 
advertisement. 

When an advertiser refers to the 
“complexion” of a certain highly- 
varnished floor, he has turned an 
old word to new and clever ac- 
counting. ! 

Surprise is an important element 
in building words. Do that which 
has not been attempted before. 
Hitch old words to new ideas and 
your copy is more likely to be 
read. 
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These authors are your 

guarantee: 

Irvin S. Cobb 

Ring Lardner 

F. Scott Fitzgerald 

Booth Tarkington 

Zona Gale 

Fannie Hurst 

Sinclair Lewis 

Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 

Rex Beach 

Edna Ferber 

Rupert Hughes 

Octavus Roy Cohen 

Gertrude Atherton 

Galsworthy 

P. G. Wodehouse 

Stephen Leacock 

Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

O. Henry 

De Maupassant 

Lafcadio Hearn 

Oscar Wilde 

Montague Glass 

Achmed Abdullah 

Conan Doyle 

Julian Street 

Stewart Edward White 

Arnold Bennett 

Melville D. Post 

Balzac 

Daudet 

Turgueniev 

Thomas De Quincey 

John Moroso 

Richard Harding 
Davis 

Bret Harte 





Andrew Lang 




















Famous Story Magazine 


An Unparalleled Newsstand Success 


The FAMOUS STORY 
MAGAZINE first ap- 
peared on the newsstands 
September Sth. 


Four hundred news dealers 
reordered on September 
8th, 


The average rate of sub- 
scriptions received has 
been six hundred per day. 


The print order for the 
December number is 125,- 
000—a 45,000 increase! 


We expect to increase our 
rates in December. 


After October 15th con- 
tracts at the present rate 
will not be accepted. 


Contracts placed before 
October 15th will receive 
the benefit of vastly in- 
creased circulation at the 
old rate. 


The Famous Story Magazine 


GEO. T. DELACORTE, JR., Publisher 


WILLIAM A. JAMES, INCORPORATED, Representatives 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
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Large Campaign Starting on 
King-in-Radio 


The King Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of a line of ra- 
dio products under the trade name 
“King-In-Radio” is starting a national 
mewspaper campaign. Plans call for 
the use of more than 100 newspapers 
in the larger cities where_the company 
has complete distribution. This campaign 
will be directed by the Walz Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Buffalo. 


New Publication for Composi- 
tion Industry 


The first issue of Plastics, a publica- 
tion for the manufacturers and users 
of composition products, such as Cellu- 
loid, Bakelite, Galilith, etc., has just 
been published by The Neckwear Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, which also 
publishes Neckwear. J. H. Hodgkinson 
is director of advertising. 


Accountancy School Appoints 
Needham Agency 


The advertising account of the Illi 
nois School of Accountancy, Chicago, 
has been placed with the Maurice H. 
Needham Company, advertising agency, 
of Chicago. 
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Channel Chemical Company ~ 


Starts Canadian Campaign 

The Channel Chemical Company, 
Ltd:, Toronto, has started. a’ fall ad- 
vertising- campaign in Canada. News- 
papers. are being used for O’Cedar 
polish and mops, and farm papers for 
Cham floor wax. This campaign is 
being directed by Adveftising Service, 
Ltd., Toronto. 





National —Tea Company Sales 
The National Tea Company reports 
sales for the month of August of 
$3,735,975, against ‘$2,967,803 a.‘year 
ago. This is a gain of 25.8 per cent. 
Sales for the eight-month period «were 
$30,033,463. This’. compares - with 
$24,941,180 for the same périod of 1924 
and is an increase of 20:4 per cent: 


A. B. Gilbert with “The 


American Contractor” 

A» B. Gilbert, recently with the ad, 
vertising department of the Chilton 
Class Journal Company, has become 
circulation manager. of The American 
Contractor, New York. He was.fotmer: 
ly with the MéGraw-Hill Company. 


Bloomington “Bulletin” ‘Sold 
The Bloomington, Ill., Bulletin, pub 
lished by Braley & O’Donnell, has been 
sold to W. Kee Maxwell, who - was 
formerly editor of ‘the Peoria, Ill; 
Journal. 








New Nesco Signs Produce 


RT colors of every hue, intricate de- 
signs in exquisite detail—advertis- 
ing signs of character in permanent 

porcelain enamel. That is what Nesco 
offers you in their new European-pro- 
cess porcelain enamel signs. They rep- 
resent the very finest and most enduring 


*‘place-of-sale”’ advertising. 


Get the facts today. Write for full in- 
formation or send photo or color-sketch 
of your sign or product for estimate. 


No obligation. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & 
STAMPING COMPANY, Inc. 


Sign Division 


413 Fifth Ave. 


New York City 











Signs of Character 
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Sales Managers are 
Using Nielsen Surveys 
An Aid to Both Sales and Advertising Departments 


In covering the industrial 
market sales managers are con- 
stantly confronted with the 
problem of equipping their men 


with trecords of actual per- 
formance in the field. 
Testimonial letters, staged 


tests, or lists of customers are 
not enough to convince in the 
face of present-day competition. 

The industrial buyer. de- 
mands reliable figures on oper- 
ating cost, production and sav- 
ings—not the salesman’s claims, 
but actual records on other in- 
stallations—figures that cannot 
be challenged. 


The A. C. Nielsen Company 
is now furnishing 120 leading 
manufacturers with this vital 
sales closing data in the form 
of Nielsen Surveys which are 
used by the men in their daily 
selling. The fact that the sur- 
veys are made by an unbiased 
engineering organization and 
signed by the buying executive 
insures complete acceptance of 
the findings. 

Nielsen Surveys also provide 
a foundation for better adver- 
tisements and direct-mail copy. 

It will pay you to investigate 
this sales building service. 


We shall be pleased to send a sample 
Survey and Bulletin 100 on sales cam- 


paigns, at your request. 


A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 


111 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York 





CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE 


Cleveland 
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a new machine for 


cAnnouncing 30 an 
vidualized embossed show cards, price 
tickets and display matter in any combi- 








nation of colors without the use of inks, 
and at a lower cost than first class printing. 






@, One card or a thousand—as required 
and when required. 







Embossing Machine Company, Inc. 


Bosocy 


935 Broadway, ‘New York City 
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Pitfalls That 
Yawn Before the Un- 
wary Advertiser 





(Continued from page 10) 
sort of picture—a soft hat on a 
table together with accessories 
such as a cigar in an ash tray or a 
pair of gloves and a walking 
stick. The text was of the same 
brevity and conveyed the same 
message, viz., i. e., namely, and to 
wit, that the latest fall style was 
now here, that the picture showed 
it, and that the hat itself was now 
awaiting me. Followed the price 
and a big name slug. 

Advertising, in many lines, tends 
to settle down to a formula which 
the whole industry worships. 
Thus, men’s underwear is almost 
chronically shown on young .fel- 
lows who are busy doing setting- 
up exercises. Shoes are almost 
invariably set out empty and for- 
lorn on tables. In such cases, the 
uniformity of advertising practice 
is frequently due to some pioneer 
setting a style which others have 
followed either consciously or un- 
consciously. 

few years ago, this follow- 
the-leader instinct was deliberate- 
ly played upon in an interesting 
way by the leading manufacturer 
in his field. Advertising competi- 
tion was becoming voluminous. 
Rivals were beginning to use full 
pages for the first time. In style 
of art and copy, their advertising 
greatly resembled that of the 
leader. 

This tendency set him thinking. 
He decided that for one year he 
would cut out his full-page adver- 
tisements and use only quarter 
pages. His leadership was so 
firmly established that he knew 
that a six month’s experiment of 
this sort could not hurt him. The 
quarter-page advertisements com- 
renced. One by one, the competi- 
tors took notice. A chance to 
economize beckoned to them. One 
after another, they decided that 
since the leader found quarter 
pages adequate, they too could 
drop to the smaller space. When 
they were all on such schedules, 
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AN ABLE 
EXECUTIVE 


SEEKS 
CONNECTION 


Fully qualified to profitably 
administer all phases of 
manufacturing and merchan- 
dising in an existing busi- 
ness or to build a new 
business from the beginning. 
Protestant, American, thirty- 
eight, married, now located 
in Boston. Compensation ar- 
rangement to be starting 
salary of not less than 
$15,000, plus percentage of 
business done expressed in 
progressive acquisition of 
interest in company. All 
negotiations confidential. 


Address “‘K,”’ Box 267, P. I. 

















Ability 
Guaranteed! 


I am writing this advertisement 
for a co-worker. He wants to 
make a new connection, but in 
his splendid sincerity, hesitates to 
“do his stuff’ for fear of over- 
statement. 


I who have worked with him on 
account after account can tell the 
whole truth without bias. He is 
a _ real ‘‘ad” man—the kind to 
whom advertising is the breath 
of life. He can make $50,000 
look like $100,000 worth. He can 
direct field work, make the anal- 
ysis, write a plan that will sell 
as well as the copy. He knows 
his markets and merchandising 
channels. He can buy the art 
and direct other workers. And 
he can keep a client convinced 
throughout. 


He is a money-maker—not a 
money-spender, and the agency 
that gets him will be in luck. 


Write him direct. 
“M,” Box 269, Printers’ Ink. 
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the leader went back to pages. 
Now the curious part of this 
story is that the lesser manufac- 
turers were a long time in getting 
back to pages—they hated to see 
the bills go up again! 

Admittedly, this is an extreme 
case. The personalities in that 
field were peculiar ones. But the 
point is that they invited them- 
selves right into a pitfall which 
their bell-wether had nicely pre- 
pared for them. 


XI 


No reserve funds. While the 
most mature advertisers usually 
plan their advertising a year ahead 
they generally have a fair reserve 
fund on hand to take care of spe- 
cial opportunities or emergencies 
which may occur. Failure to make 
such provision is sometimes a self- 
created pitfall which is long re- 
membered and regretted. 


XII 
Trade and advertising at cross 


purposes. Not a common pitfall, 
and yet one manufacturer spent 
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nearly $300,000 last year to adver- 
tise the style feature in his goods 
while his sales force taught the 
trade to talk price and utility! 


XIII 


Hurry and worry. A tricky 
twin pitfall on the advertising 
mainland, with very little space to 
squeeze through between them. In 
acute cases, this may show up in 
hurry to get into print followed by 
worry over whether the hurriedly 
thrown together advertising is 
right, after all. An executive in a 
very large business confessed the 
other day: “It took me fifteen 
years to discover what kind of 
advertising paid best in our line. 
During that time, our anxiety to 
make a showing caused us to 
change our plan and style of ad- 
vertising so often that no one kind 
ever ran long enough for us to get 
a real line on its value. Now, I 
realize that a relatively poor plan, 
persisted in, may easily be better 
than a series of better plans with 
frequent changes.” 

Another aspect of this hurry- 




















230 South Clark Street 


Experienced 


ARGE Printing Plant 
with trade - paper 
experience located in. 


Middle West can handle 


one more trade- paper. 


cAddress 
“H,” Box 254, Care of Printers’ Ink 





Chicago, III. 
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Recognition! 


The following 


*national 


advertisers used The 


Magazine of Wall Street this year :— 


American Tobacco Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Auto Car Co. 

Blank & Stoller 

Alvah Bushnell Co. - 
Chandler Motor Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Electro Thermal Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fisk Tire Co. 

Furness Bermuda Line 
General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Glidden Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Hooven Automatic Typewriter Co. 


International Postal Supply Co. 
Kardex Institute 

Moon Motor Car Co. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Queensboro Corporation 
Rickenbacker Motor Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
Louis Schlesinger, Inc. 

Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 
Southern Pacific Co. 
Studebaker Corporation 
Telefo Desk-Pad Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 


*Non-financial. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Herbert Janvrin Browne 

Canadian National Railways Co. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

Chicago Daily News 

Chemical Foundation 

Chicago, North Shore ‘& Milwaukee 
R. R. Co. 

Joseph P. Day, Inc. 

Equitable Life Assurance Co. 

Franco-Belgique Tours 

International Correspondence 
Schools 

John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 

Journal of Commerce 

La Salle Extension University 

Lexington Desk Co. 

Mack Trucks, Inc. 

MacMillan Co. 

John C. Moore Corp. 

Geo. Morrison Co. a 

Multicolor Sales Co., Inc. 

N. Y.Commercial 

Pease & Elliman 

Pure Oil Co. 

St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 

Swift & Co. 

Thermiodyne Radio Co. 

United Hotels Co. 

White Company 

White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 


These firms recognize the fact that it is good business 
to advertise to men financially able to buy their 
products. 


100% BUYING POWER IN 


fMAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 


42 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK 
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We Need a Man 
For a Hard Job 


We are an automobile financing 
company of national scope but 
with plenty of room for even our 
big men to go higher. 

The man we’re looking for must 
have proven himself capable of 
meeting and selling the highest 
type of business man and executive. 

He must be able to direct the 
efforts of a large force of salesmen 
and pace them in producing volume 
business against the heavy compe- 
tition and less conservative policies 
of other companies. 

This man is thirty-five or under. 
His salary will be adequate and his 
future progress an established fact. 

Interviews will be arranged only 
with those applicants whose letters 
give fullest details. 

Address: “N,” Box 120, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Opportunity 
for 
Sales Executive 


Large manufacturer .in the 
Office Appliance Specialty field, 
with branches in principal cities 
of the United States, desires 
man of proven sales ability who 
can train salesmen, and capable 
of handling branch within rea- 
sonable time. Must be of the 
hard hitting type, forceful and 
positive and highest integrity. 

Write, stating age, experience 
and present connection and sal- 
ary desired. 


Address “Q,”’ Box 122, 
Care of Printers’ INK 
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worry pitfall consists of sending 
out advertisements which have not 
had a chance to ripen in the desk 
drawer. One of the best adver- 
tising writers in the country uses 
one drawer in his desk for the 
storage of green advertisements, 
placed there to “ripen in wood.” 
An advertisement always looks 
good when hot off the griddle. It 
ought to be laid aside for at least 
a week and then examined with a 
fresh eye. For it may turn out to 
be like one of those wonderful 
ideas that come during the night 
but turn out to be duds when the 
light of a new day comes around 


XIV 


Diverse group appeal. The ap- 
peal of the same product may vary 
with different segments of the pub- 
lic. Comfort in a shoe may be a 
fine talking point to middle-aged 
customers while it falls flat with 
those this side of twenty-five 
whose great obsession is style. 
Dependability, as an advertising 
appeal, may get one group of 
automobile buyers while speed will 
interest an entirely different 
group. 

While it may be possible for a 
manufacturer to advertise in such 
a way that he has a universal ap- 
peal, there is such a thing as 
greediness which only succeeds in 
defeating itself. And so an in- 
creasing number of advertisers are 
growing more content with the 
idea of focusing sharply on some 
one large group of consumers and 
letting the other groups pretty 
much take care of themselves. It 
is better, obviously, to have ten 
steady customers than to have 100 
mildly-interested readers of your 
advertiserrents who may never get 
to the buying point. 

x= * * 


Such, then, are some of the pit- 
falls that yawn before the unwary 
advertiser. No doubt you can 
think of a lot more! 


Will Direct Canadian Adver- 


tising on Zonite 
The Zonite Preducts Company New 
York, has appointed Advertising Service, 
L Toronto, to direct its advertising 
in Canada. Business papers and news- 
Papers are used. 
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THE CAPLES COMPANY 


Advertisin g 


NEw YORK CHICAGO TAMPA 
OFFICERS 
Me IB ond hs ae ee President 
RALPH HARTSING . . Vice-Pres., Secy. & Treas. 
Pe 6 os cr dane General Manager 
N. J. DONOVAN .......... Vice-President 
Gao. E. Inowam.......... Vice-President 
H. G, ANBERGOM... 24... Vice-President 
PERSONNEL 
New York Office 
Lae ee Vice-President 
SS Se a General Manager 
GY PRTUOM .. <6 as dees Account Executive 
SS re en Copy Chiet 
Sa Production Manager 
OO Se re es Space Buyer 
ie RE ceive <a o Bo Soe Art Director 
Chicago Office 
ee Vice-President 
RALPH HARTSING .. . .Vice-Pres., Secy. & Treas. 
M. St. JOHN-BRENON.... . Account Executive 
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Lf = re Production Manager 
pf ee Space Buyer 
eee eee Art Director 
Tampa Office 
Pe, es MONE a. 00 4s Sole Vice-President 
eee Account Executive 
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See EE sss oe ree ete oss Art Director 


Grand Ceniral Terminal 225 East Erie Street 309 Stovall Building 
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Sales Correspondent 


Wanted 


Man of experience 
in selling MHouse- 
hold Appliances or 
Equipment to Con- 
sumers by mail with 
the idea of gradu- 
ally developing trade 
outlets by turning 
sales through estab- 
lished Dealers. 

State experience and 
send examples of 
work. 


Address ‘“‘R.,’’ Box 123, 
care of Printers’ Ink 











Wanted—A young man resident 
in Boston with ambitions to de- 
velop into an advertising sales- 
man. The work will be restricted 
to Boston and points within two 
hours’ traveling distance there- 
from. It is with an organization 
serving various class and trade 
magazines as Eastern representa- 
tive. Compensation will be on 
salary basis, moderate at start, 
but with ample opportunity to 
earn increase. Immediately his 
duties will be largely those of 
assistant to experienced salesman 
who is in Boston vicinity about a 
quarter of his time, but there will 
be a good range of independent 
sales opportunity. Industry and 
doggedness of purpose are the 
qualities most sought.’ Write, giv- 
ing details as to education, na- 
tionality, married or single, age, 
minimum salary required, etc. 
Interview will be arranged in 
Boston. Address *°T,”” Box 124, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Newspaper Organizations in 

Federal Trade Complaint 

The Federal Trade Commission _has 
brought the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Six Point 

ague, an organization of newspaper 
publishers’ advertising representatives, 
into the investigation it has been making 
of advertising practices. Complaints have 
been issued by the commission against 
these two organizat ions. 

The investigation is based on an allega- 
tion that certain advertising and publish- 
ing organizations have been endeavoring 
to prevent advertisers, who place their 
business direct with advertising mediums, 
from receiving an agency commission. 

The Commission’s original complaint 
was issued on December 17, 1924, and 
was released for publication on Decem- 
ber 28. It was issued against the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
the American Press AsSociation and the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion in behalf of an undisclosed party. 

Information concerning the complaint 
and a copy of the major and important 
statements in the complaint will be found 
in a report headed “Federal Trade Com- 
mission Strives to Understand Advertis- 
ing,” which appeared in Printers’ INK 
of January 1, 1925. 


Made Manager of New Eng- 


land Newspaper Association 

Frank E. Phillips, for 20 years with 
the Portland, Me., Evening Express, of 
which he was managing editor, is now 
manager of -the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association. He is located 
at the central office of the association at 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Phillips had been 
with the Evening Express until its recent 
change in ownership. 


Merged with Morgan 


Lithograph Company 

The Morgan Lithograph Company, 
Cleveland, has purchased the following 
concerns: The J. H. Tooker Printing 
Company, New York: the Ritchey Litho- 
graphing Corporation, New York, and 
Butts Litho Company, Inc., Elmhurst, 
N. Y. SS. Roland is manager of the 
consolidated company’s New York office. 


N. J. Donovan Joins Caples 
Agency 


N. J. Donovan, recently with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., has been appointed vice- 
president of The Caples Company, ad- 
vertising agency, in charge of the New 
York office. He was formerly with the 

. B. Dick Company as director of 
dealers for the Eastern division. 


Paint Sales and Advertising 


Managers to Meet 
The Advertising Managers’ Conference 
and the Sales Managers Council, twe 
groups of the Save-the-Surface Campaign, 
will meet at Cleveland on October 22, to 
prepare a tentative program for their 
1926 conferences. 
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The 


KENYON 
COMPANY 


cA Modern National 
Advertising Agency 
Established June 1, 1925 
Now Serving the following 
CLIENTS: 


American Appliance Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
“‘Raytheon’’ Radio Products 
American Institute of Finance, Boston, Mass. 
Financial Service d 
Ault-Williamson Shoe Company, Auburn, Maine 
“Constant Comfort’? & ‘Constant Style’ Shoes 
Barrington Manufacturing Corporation, Billerica, Mass. 
Barrington Washing Compound “‘B. C.”’ 
Brown-Wales Company, South Boston, Mass. 
Iron and Steel Products 
Burkhardt Corporation, Roxbury, Mass. 
Burkhardt’s Beverages 
Cox Confectionery Company, East Boston, Mass. 
“‘Romance’’ Chocolates 
M. A. Packard Company, Brockton, Mass. 
“Packard” Shoes 
L. C. Page & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Book Publishers 
Standard Diary Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
“‘Standard’’ Diaries & Counting House Books 
Arthur Williams Shoe Company, Holliston, Mass. 
“‘Goodwill Shoes” 


c—* 


THE KENYON | COMPANY 
131 Cleusdan pte gy Oe Mass. 
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Is Deception In accomplishing 
Ever a selling objective 


does the end al- 

Justified? ways justify the 
means? Is it ever allowable to use 
questionable means in order to 
attain a worthy end? Business 
men often debate these questions. 
Let us consider a couple of ex- 
amples. A prominent advertiser 
who frequently brings out new 
models sometimes has difficulty in 
getting his salesmen to push a par- 
ticular model. For some reason, 


they become prejudiced against a 
new number and do not try to sell 
it. Nearly every manufacturer has 
been confronted with this situation 
at some time. 

This advertiser had tilted with 
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the difficulty off and on for a 
number of years but without mak- 
ing any headway. So one day he 
wrote his salesmen telling them 
to slow up on the unpopular num- 
ber, as if had been selling so fast 
that it would take weeks to catch 
up on production. 

As a matter of fact the item had 
not been selling at all, but no 
sooner did the salesmen get the 
letter than every last one of them 
pitched in and sold this number 
as though his very life depended on 
it. Each salesman seemed to figure 
that he had been the only one on 
the force who was neglecting the 
number and that if he expected 
to remain in the good graces of 
the sales manager he had better 
turn in some orders on this num- 
ber. In a few weeks the sales man- 
ager explained his strategy to the 
men. He was able to prove to them 
that their previous refusal to sell 
the model was due to prejudice and 
to nothing else. 

The other instance concerns a 
typewriter manufacturer. The 
company has several salesmen 
covering towns of 500 population 
and less. These salesmen used to 
complain that it does not pay to 
work such small places. The com- 
pany had about decided that these 
salesmen were right. 

But before coming to any de- 
cision it tried an experiment. It 
sent a wire to one of its salesmen 
to go to a town of 350 population 
near where he was traveling, as an 
inquiry had just been received from 

a Mr. McKim in that place who 
at in a hurry to buy a typewriter. 
The salesman spent all day trying 
to find Mr. McKim, but did not 
succeed for the very good reason 
that there was no such person. 

The salesman did succeed, how- 
ever, in selling three typewriters 
during the day. He exposed him- 
self to so much business that he 
could not but help make a few 
sales. The experiment convinced 
the company that its salesmen were 
not selling in the small towns, not 
because the business was not there, 
but because the men were not going 
after it hard enough. 

The question remains, was the 
deception in these two instances 
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justified? The answer seems to be 
that the deception was justified so 
long as the men were informed 
about it afterward and so long as 
it was used to accomplish a use- 
ful result that could not have been 
brought about in any other way. 


Politicians Advertising that 
Robbed of a ‘8 done by public 


utilities seems to 
Foothold be worrying poli- 


ticians here, there and everywhere. 
Sporadic attempts to prevent pub- 
lic utilities from using advertising 
have been made off and on by 
politicians for years past. 

There is a reason behind this 
latest move of the politician 
against the public utility and one 
that public utilities should not 
leave unexplained. So far, we 
have observed only one company 
that has made a real reply to this 
growing attack of politicians on 
the advertising of public utilities. 
That reply comes from the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company. 
It was made by Norwood W. 
Brockett, public relations director 
of the company, in an address be- 
fore the convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion. 

“When a candidate was unable 
to obtain votes by reason of his 
own unfitness for an office,” said 
Mr. Brockett, “he was always as- 
sured of a certain support by 
launching a malicious attack upon 
any of the public_utilities in his 
district. Following the belief that 
we were to be judged by what we 
really did and not by what some 
self-seeking individual said about 
us, we complacently permitted 
these attacks to go unchallenged 
and unanswered and neglected 
to place the truth before the 
people. 

“We have now learned, however, 
that we must not only give good 
service at reasonable rates, but 
that we must also tell the people 
we are doing it and publicly dis- 
prove the unwarranted attacks 
made upon us. 

“Those utilities which adopted 
this policy, immediately met the 
full fury of those demagogues 
whose chief stock in trade was 
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the vilification of the: utilities. 
They resented naving their state- 
ments challenged and disproved 
and realized that their power 
would be broken when the truth 
about the utilities became general- 
ly known. In self-defense, they 
immediately termed all such ef- 
forts by the utilities ‘propaganda’ 
and glibly talked of ‘millions’ be- 
ing spent by the utilities in an 
effort to deceive and mislead the 
people.” 

There’s the reason. Advertising 
is preventing the politician from 
using the public utility as a ladder 
to public office. All of which 
sorely grieves the “cheap” poli- 
ticians. For the public utility the 
only answer to this situation is: 
More and better advertising to the 
public and an explanation of the 
motives of the cheap politician in 
opposing such advertising when- 
ever he attacks it. 


A manufacturer 
The Policy who had decided 


and the Plant upon a policy of 


concentrating sales and production 
effects upon a few instead of a 
large numbcr of items explained 
his new policy in advance to his 
sales force and his retailers. He 
was able to show them that the 
elimination of a large number of 
items from the line would be a 
good thing for everybody con- 
cerned and that concentration on 
a few leaders would simplify sell- 
ing problems and reduce costs. 
But costs on the smaller number 
of items, when the factory got into 
production on them, were far 
higher than had _ been antici- 
pated. 

Investigation showed that one 
important factor had been over- 
looked: the human element in 
production. Mike Piselski, who 
for five years has worked on lot 
No. AX23, is suddenly handed a 
new job and discovers that the 
item he has turned out for so long 
a period is to be discontinued. 
Mike is worried. It looks to him 
as if something is wrong and since 
no one takes the trouble to ex- 
plain to him that standardization 
means the assurance of steady 
work to him, his worry shows in 
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his work and costs unnecessarily 
increase. 

Mike is not widely versed in 
economics or merchandising. When 
customers start to buy in small 
lots and he is shifted from one 
job to another he wonders again 
what it is all about. In big order 
days his jigs and dies were set to 
the required measure for the one 
job and day after day he plugged 
ahead on the big order which gave 
him a definite sense of security in 
his job. He wonders why the firm 
doesn’t do business in the old way. 

Securing employee acceptance 
for new company policies has be- 
come almost as important as get- 
ting consumer acceptance for new 
products. As a prominent produc- 
tion engineer says: “To secure new 
business and to maintain present 
volume in the face of keen com- 
petition requires a scientific analy- 
sis of selling price in relation to 
production costs. Both are con- 
trolled by the human equation, the 
individual employee and foreman. 
Hence any. adequate analysis of the 
sales problem must be made not 
only in the selling field but at 
home, in the plant.” 

A growing realization of the 
need of selling the production per- 
sonnel on new policy has added to 
the work of many a sales and ad- 
vertising manager the job of tell- 
ing the man who works in the 
plant what company policy means 
in terms of his own job. It is an 
important, worth-while task and 
one which is beginning to receive 
some of the attention it deserves. 





The Business Time was—as the 


movie title- 

of Selling writers say— 
Books when the book- 
seller’s ideas of window and 


counter display were as antique as 
the musty first editions that he 
kept on hand for favored cus- 
tomers. A few books, chucked 
into a dirty window to gather dust 
and dirt, were about all that he 
considered necessary to show that 
he was an up and coming vendor 
of reading matter. 

A recent issue of The Publish- 
ers’ Weekly lists nearly 100 dis- 
play helps offered by publishers 
to help dealers move their stocks 
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of fall books. The Publishers’ 
Weekly points out that publishers 
are planning to spend more money 
for advertising this fall than ever 
before and that a large portion of 
this investment is going into dis- 
play material. 

Let the word ring out in the 
purlieus of Greenwich Village that 
the book seller has irrevocably 
“gone into trade.” Such news 
may strike like iron into the soul 
of the impoverished poet, but the 
scar will not be so deep that it 
cannot be healed by the soothing 
touch of royalties. And there can 
be little doubt that royalties are 
on the up-grade, for during the 
last few years the book industry 
has had a great awakening. It is 
now on a sane and profit-making 
business basis. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills 





Growth 
The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, manufacturer and “direct 


to consumer” distributor of silk and silk 
and wool mixed hosiery, has increas 
the yearly volume of its business from 
$4,500,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1922, to over $20,000,000 for the cur- 
rent year, according to J. A. Goodman, 
president. The net earnings, after all 
charges, except Federal taxes, have been 
as follows: for the year ended June 30, 
1922, $739,823; June 30, 1923, $827,458; 
September 30, 1924, $1,575,063, and for 
the year ended September 30, 1925, ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. The company, 
which handles every manufacturing 
operation from raw material. to the fin- 
ished article, employs about 8,000 can- 
vassers in its national organization. 


D. E. A. Charlton Joins 


Goheen Corporation 
D. E. A. Charlton has been appointed 
manager of mining sales for the Goheen 
Corporation, paint maker, with head- 
quarters at New York. He was formerly 
business manager of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal-Press, New York. 








Bathing Suit Account for 
Wildman Agency 


The Hercules Knitting Company, New 
York, has appointed The Wildman Ad- 
vertising Agency, also of New York, to 
direct its advertising for “The Surf 
Ace’? swimming suit. 





‘ ’ . 
‘L’Evenement” Appointment 
L’Evenement, Quebec, has appointed 
James B. Allen, publishers’ representa- 
tive, Toronto, as its national advertis- 
ing representative in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co, 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 























Advertising Club News 


Louis Wiley on Hartford Club 
Fall Program 


Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, will speak before the 


Club Executives Meet at 


Indianapolis 

Advertising clubs from all over the 
country were represented by their 
secretaries at the second annual con- 
ference of Advertising Club Executives 
which was held at Indianapolis on 
October 2 and 3. The meeting was in 
the nature of a two-day conven.ion; 
the four sessions taking the form of an 
intimate exchange of ideas between club 
officers on club problems. 

One feature of the meeting was a 
aper on ‘“‘A Well Rounded and Prize 

inning Club” by W. Strandborg, 
of Portland, Oreg. Clifton D. Jack- 
son, secretary of the New York Adver- 
tising Club, led a discussion on ‘“‘De- 
fining the Functions and Purposes of an 
Advertising Club,” following his address 
on this topic. _ ; 

Among the pioneer secretaries present 
was Byron w. Orr, of Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Orr recited his experiences in pre- 
paring club programs and voiced the 
opinion that programs built to meet the 
needs of the members on _ constructive 
business lines were both desirable and 
successful. 

Earle Pearson, general manager of 
the Associated Clubs, presented es- 
pecially prepared charts explaining the 
functions of the individual clubs and 
future plans of the association. Edward 
W. Hunter discus “Methods of 
Financing Clubs with Special Attention 
to a Budget System.” He drew sug- 
gestions from his own experience and 
pledged the new service department of 
the Associated Clubs, of which he is 
secretary, to a policy of the utmost 
service to individual clubs and their 
problems. 

Two talks on club schools and the 
furthering of collegiate instruction in 
advertising were made by W. G. Ran- 
dall, of Kansas City, and Gordon W. 
Kingsbury, of the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit. The new field secretary of the 
National Advertising Commission, 
Robert A. Warfel, led a discussion on 
“Departmentalizing the Work of the 
Local Advertising Club.” 

The conference adjourned to meet 
again at Philadelphia next June. 

a * * 


Pacific Coast Clubs to Redraft 


Constitution 

A. Carman Smith, of Smith & Ferris, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed chair 
man of a committee which has been 
created to revise and redraft the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association. 

* * * 


Pittsfield Club Holds 
Advertising Exhibit 


An advertising exhibit, in which about 
thirty local business houses participated, 
featured the annual meeting of the 
vertising Club of Pittsfield, Mass., on 
October 6. 
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Hartford Advertising Club, on Octo- 
ber 20, on “The Newspaper and the 
Community.” A program has been ar- 
ranged for the fall which, in addition 
to Mr. Wiley, will include the follow- 
ing: October 13, J. M. Gibbon, general 
publicity agent, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Montreal, “Art and Propaganda”; 
October 27, H. B. LeQuatte, resi- 
dent, Churchill-Hall, Inc., “How uch 
Should We Expect Advertising to Do?” 

At the meetings to be held during 
November, the following are to speak: 
Winslow Russell, vice-president, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
“What We Expect of Our Advertising 
Council”; Miss Bernice Cannon, di- 
rector of training, Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston, “The Educational 
Executive’; Frank A. Black, advertis- 
ing manager of the Filene company, 
and professor Daniel Starch, director 
of research, Harvard University, who 
will speak on “Research in Adver- 
tising.’ 

* * * 


Kansas City Club Starts Sixth 
Year of School 


Two classes, elementary and ad- 
vanced, are being offered by the Kansas 
City School of Advertising, which has 
just begun its sixth year. The school 
is ener’. by the Advertising Club 
of Kansas City. The classes meet once 
a week for thirty weeks. Instructors 
from _the journalism departments of 
the Universities of Missouri and Kan- 
sas are lecturers in the course. 

* * * 


Portland Advertising Club 


Plans New Service 

The Advertising Club of Portland, 
Oreg., is planning a ‘“‘Marketing Service 
Bureau,” the function of which shall be 
to advise merchants and business men 
about market and sales conditions in the 
Portland territory. Earl Bunting, of the 
Schwab Printing Company, is in charge 
of this work. 

* * 


é * 
Greenburg Club Holds Poster 


Contest 
The Advertising Club of Greenburg, 
Pa., is holding a poster contest, open to 
art students, in which three prizes will 
be awarded. The winning poster will 
be featured in the Mercantile Exposi- 
tion to be held at Greenburg. 
* * * 


Toledo Club Co-operates with 


University Course 
Under the auspices of the Toledo 
Advertising Club, an advertising course 
has been started at Toledo University, 
It will continue through to spring. 
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Louisville Club Hears 
J. E. Henderson 


The Louisville, Ky., Advertising 
Club was addressed at a recent meet- 
ing by J. E. Henderson, sales manager 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, Chicago. He explained how his 
company merchandises its consumer ad- 
vertising to its dealers. Last year, Mr. 
Henderson said it co-operated with deal- 
ers on all of this advertising. 

He said that the method employed 
is to send to dealers copies of ad- 
vertising which is to be issued two 
weeks “ subsequently. This gives the 
dealer time to provide for increased 
sales on different articles, and also to 
place advertising in local newspapers 
which will be of advantage to him 
when used in connection with the com- 
pany’s advertisements. 

x * 





* 
Chicago Council Opens Fall 


Season 
“Business Is Good—Make It Better” 
was the subject discussed at the first 
fall meeting of the Advertising Council 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, which was held last week. The 
speakers were Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
of Railway Age, Warren C. Platt, edi- 
tor of National Petroleum News, and 
H. H. Gould of the Chicago Tribune. 
They discussed conditions in their re- 
spective fields in relation to their effect 

on conditions in one. 

ra 


Rochester Golfers Win 
Interclub Match 


At a recent interclub field day, held 
at Rochester, N. Y., the Ad Club 
of that city defeated the golfers of 
the Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
by thirty points. This gives Rochester 
a lead on the winning of a silver es hy, 
donated by Chandler Wells, alo. 
Permanent possession of the & will 
be decided in a return match between 
the two teams, which will be played at 
Buffalo on October 14. 
* x * 


R. T. Snodgrass Heads 


St. Paul Club Committee 

The Town Criers Club, Saint Paul, 
Minn., has appointed Rhey T. Snod- 
grass chairman of the educational com- 
mittee. The following chairmen also 
were appointed: Entertainment, Ernest 
O. Norquist; finance, Danforth; 
membership, " —_ convention, 
W. R. Mills, and sports, Hickey. 
George A. Ghizoni was topchioed editor 
of “The Town Crier.” 

+ + + 


John H. DeWild Addresses 
Milwaukee Club 


John H. DeWild, editor of the North- 
west Commercial Bulletin, Minneapolis, 
Minn., talked to the members of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club at their first 
fall meeting. He spoke on the subject 
“Our Advertising Club—Its Duty to the 
Community.” 
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Aurora, IIll., Club Revived 


After an address by W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, chairman of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission, the business men 
of Aurora, Ill., decided last week to 
revive the Aurora Advertising Club, 
which has not been Senctiqning for 
the last four years. Mr. McClure made 
his address at a dinner held at the Elks 
Club in Aurora which was attended by 
representative manufacturers, news- 
paper publishers and retailers and was 
presided over by F. Hitchcock, presi- 
dent of the Aurora Letter Advertising 
Company. 

A sufficient number of. signatures to 
membership applications was obtained 
to secure recognition from the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
The election of officers was deferred 
until another meeting to be held during 
October. This was done so that cer- 
tain prominent pa not able to be 
present at the st meeting might be 
identified with the club at its 
organization. 

On account of the competition of 
lunch clubs, Kiwanis and Rotary, it 
was thought best to have monthly meet- 
ings of the advertising club and, to 
make them evening affairs. Ten meet- 
ings will be held during the year omit- 
ting July and August. The [Illinois 
Advertising Club has agreed to supply 
ten prominent speakers, as will be done, 
by the way, for all the clubs in the 
State. 


initial 


~ om o 
George H. Hartman Wins 
Golf Honors 


George H. Hartman, winner, last 
spring, of the national advertising 
golfers” title, last week won high honors 
in the final tournament of the Western 
Advertising Golfers’ Association which 
was played over the links of the Park 
Ridge Golf Club, Chicago. 

+ ” * 


Newspaper Advertising Execu- 


tives to Meet at Chicago 
The Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives, a department of 
the National Advertising Commission of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


World, will hold a conference at 
Chicago on October 14. 

* * * 
Antipodian Clubs Hold 
Convention 
The Advertising Association of 


Australia and New Zealand held its 
fifth annual convention at Melbourne 
from September 23 to 26. The theme 
of the convention was “Truth in Ad- 
vertising.” 

. * * 


Dubuque Club Elects 
J. B. Grant 


At the first fall meeting of the Du- 
buque, Iowa, Advertising Club, J. B. 
Grant was elected vice-president. A. J. 
Clark and J. T. Maroney were made 


members of the board of directors. 
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‘comter "| The “Personal Experience” cAppeal 


- as used by the Royal Typewriter 
Company...cAdvertisement prepared 
by Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 
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SMART SET, Too, Has Taken 
the “Royal Road” to Success 


- HAT has been your experience?” Is there 
any more interesting question you can.ask 
about a product?...or a career? 


Just as Royal asks it of the actual users of their 
typewriters so SMART SET, editorially, asks it of 
America...of American men and young men, of 
American women and girls. And in its pages you'll 
find the true stories of the drama, the romance, of 
the glitter.and the glamor, the despairs and the 
triumphs of their lives. 


Founded on this personal and most human appeal, 
SMART SET has traveled unhesitatingly the Royal 
road to success. In Printers’ Ink’s tables of adver- 
tising records, it has leaped in its own classifica- 
tion from thirteenth place to sixth... within five 
months! In circulation it has increased consist- 
ently, month by month, yet it stands now only at 
the threshold of its greatest circulation growth. 


That is why we believe it is important to you to 
know that you can still contract for space six months 
he present rate. Now is the time to act! 





é 
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THE GROWTH OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


75000 
70000 
65000 
60000 
55000 
50000 
45000 
40000 
35000 
30000 
25000 
20000 


GRAPH SHOWING INCREASE IN NET PAID 
CIRCULATION FROM ABC: FIGURES 


Taree Het Pay or Yeree Ring Greus 


THE first tells a story which is remembered; the second 
shows a brilliant kaleidoscope which is forgotten. The first 
deals in one theme only; the second with a hundred, super- 
ficially. The first centers attention, the second scatters it. 


DO YOU ADVERTISE TO A CONCENTRATED INTEREST 
OR A SCATTERED ATTENTION ? 


The first is easily possible, — the second unnecessary 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


rtrays exclusively the house and its appointments. Dogs, 
orses, poultry, cattle, dress, sports and real estate, it leaves 
to others. 

An audience of more than 70,000 individuals pays ad- 
mission by preference, to see the contents of the House 
Beautiful’s twelve monthly representations of beautiful 
homes and what makes them beautiful. 

If yours is a commodity that contributes to perfecting 
the home or its furnishings, you can center the attention 
of a financially responsible, interested audience directly 
upon it in the advertising pages of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Guaranteed rebate-backed circulation 70,000 net paid A.B.C. figures 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ 





own adver- 


tising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 

Review of Reviews ..... 130 29,183 
World’s Work ........ 120 27,002 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 117 26,400 
TD « 055t0d.nesseen 99 22,300 
se rr 80 17,998 
COE aves ccwevevennd 31 6,944 
 e 27 6,051 
Street & Smith Comb... 26 6,027 
DIRE 5 dacoden es 2 6,016 
a 20 4,634 
Wide Werth ..cccccses 18 4,200 
i; GD ésaueeeess 14 3,248 
a ee ree 12 2,798 

Flat Size 

Columns Lines 

DE Sons bn aeenevee 353 50,524 
Cosmopolitan .......... 269 38,583 
Physical Culture ...... 224 32,119 
le I det cceackee 194 27,762 
a ae eee 170 24,415 
aa 165 23,737 
American Boy ......... 102. 17,488 
Elks Magazine ........ 108 16,416 
Se ee ee 113 16,240 
BE: scxghassccus sakes 102 14,688 
ge ee ere 85 14,668 
Motion Picture Mag. .. 102 14,589 
True Romances ........ 101 14,551 
Tee GO co cccucsuuse 101 14,468 
Deeam World 2.2... 99 14,157 
PE ah ccvctucs sew 97 14,008 
BND. Scnadnceeeeecce 88 12,722 
True Detective Mysteries 85 12,176 
WE. Sci cicctasnseee 86 12,167 
Better Homes & Gardens 79 11,856 
Dee.  osdsccccscnes 51 7,447 
eer 50 7,150 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Columns 
ainwns 863 


Lines 


Vogue (2 issues) 136,405 


Ladies’ Home Journal.. 606 103,036 
Harper’s Bazar ........ 574 96,544 
Good Housekeeping .... 595 85,217 
Woman’s Home Comp... 409 69,640 
Pictorial Review ...... 250 42,541 
NEE «cd cosveseene 217 37,053 
ME Sxaicosesé-cduce 206 35,116 
MEE. Binccnccshavecs 201 34,308 
EE ERE AT 146 =. 27,705 


24,958 
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35% INCREASE 
in Circulation 


makes necessary 


INCREASE in 
Advertising Rates 
of 15% 


. 
Since the last A. B. C. 
audit the circulation of 
Forbes has increased so 


substantially that an adjust- 
ment in rate is necessary. 


Effective November Ist 
issue, the following rates 
will prevail: 


$350.00 per page 
80c per agate line 


We will handle two-, three- or 
four-color advertising in 1926. 
Rates on request. 


39% Increase in Adver- 
tising 


1925 First 9 months 260,971 lines 
— * 188,450 “ 


FORBES 


Members of A. B. C. 


WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Financial Advertising Mgr. 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Western Manager 
H. 8. IRVING 
1532 Tribune Tower 

Chicago, Tl. 
New England Manager 
FRANK H. BURNS 
Little Building, Boston 

















(Among the many boats pur- 
chased during the past year by 
teaders of YACHTING was 
one costing $800,000.) 


Men who can pay $800,000 
for a yacht, and many 
thousands yearly for its 
upkeep, can afford to buy 
anything. Here isa market 
for all the masculine lux- 
uries and necessities with 
an approach that amounts 
to a personal introduction. 


YACHTING is more than 
“just a magazine to sell 
marine equipment.” Sell- 
ers of shoes as well as of 
ships, of sealing wax as 
well as of sails, have in 
YACHTING an inside 
channel to the men who 
want the best . . . and can 
pay for it. 


A ’phone call to Murray Hill 
0748, or a postcard, will bring a 
sample copy without even the 
obligation to be interviewed. 


Yachting 


** Edited by Yachtsmen for Yachtsmen”’ 





25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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Columns Lines 

Woman’s World ....... 120 3=20,421 
Farmer’s Wife ........ 103 20,260 
People’s Home Journal.. 112 19,100 
Needlecraft ............ 86 14,620 
Mother’s-Home Life ... 82 14,523 
People’s Popular Monthly 75 14,250 
Fashionable Dress ..... 67 = 11,533 
ee 70 ~=10,078 
Today’s Housewife .... 37 6,284 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (Pg) 22 5,099 

General and Class 
Columns Lines 
House & Garden ...... 589 93,152 
Town & Country (2 is.) 506 85,030 
Ceemtry Tite 62. .c lose 432 72,699 
Vanity Fair ..........5 379 59,939 
House Beautiful ....... 331 52,345 
Arts & Decoration ..... 238 40,110 
Be EN bse cdosace 267 39,322 
Popular Science Monthly 260 37,254 
Popular Mechanics (pg) 163 36,652 
MD Sc cdeenedskdécde 231 33,094 
Normal Instructor ..... 184 31,546 
Nation’s Business ...... 205 30,241 
Popular Radio (Pg) 127 28,504 
Garden & Home Builder 151 23,263 
Field & Stream ........ 160 22,930 
| RAE 95 2 Ree eer 155 22,914 
Radio Broadcast (Pg) .. 88 19,930 
World Traveler ........ 118 18,644 
On a 112 17,805 
International Studio .... 114 16,269 
Scientific American .... 95 16,216 
PENG) Sadie cots. 104 14,768 
Science & Invention .... 95 14,010 
eeteeer Elle 25.6 cc00 95 13,702 
National Sportsman .... 87 12,556 
Outdoor Recreation .... 74 10,627 
Extension Magazine .... 58 10,053 
ge Ee ee 63 8,921 
Association Men ...... 57 8,083 
Forest & Stream ....... 49 7,068 
The BMetatian .iscccss. 44 6,292 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 

Maclean’s (2 Sept. issues) 301 53,743 
Can. Home Jour. (Sept.) 150 26,292 
West. Home Mo. (Sept.) 135 24,391 
Rod & Gun in Canada .. 79 =: 11,313 

SEPTEMBER WEEELIES 

September 1-6 Columns _ Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 449 76,475 
Literary Digest ...... 96 14,680 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 85 12,925 
Re Ree 78 12,638 
RM iceedvecedeue 59 10,192 
Christian Herald ..... 38 6,588 
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This Message Is Addressed 
to 3 Publishers, Only! 


In the past two months we have inserted an advertisement- 
a-week in this proven-worthy journal of the advertising 
trades. We have been pleasantly shocked with the ready 
response which we have met. This is indicative, we believe, 
of a genuine interest on the part of publishers, their circula- 
tion and advertising staffs, in better and more national 
newsstand distribution via the Independent System. 


But, there are three publishers who could very profitably 
listen to our story and they have not, as yet, given us the 
high-sign for an interview. ‘This advertisement is com- 
mended to their attention, exclusively. We trust that they 
will respond. 


INDEPENDENT NATIONAL 
NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION 
WITHOUT ITS USUAL DISADVANTAGES 


1 Multiplicity fo cAccounts 

By dealing with us you work 
with one account, instead of 
two thousand. 


2 Promotion Departments 
Right now you are using travel- 


ing promotion men whose sal- 
aries are charged against your 








There are enough ad- 











j. a 


circulation department. We have 
a trained staff of promotion 
men equipped to handle your 
magazine along with the others 
of our group at no additional 
cost to you. 


Circulation Records 

You know how your A. B. C. 
statement looks. Well, we can 
supply you with circulation 
data that sells advertising 
space—and gives you a clean 
tally and a gratifying A. B. C. 


Reduced Overhead 


We maintain a Research De- 
partment which keeps tabs on 
the varying seasonal and ter- 
ritorial magazine trends. Min- 
imized returns, of course. More 
accurate print orders. Less 
office clerical help required. A 
better job more thoroughly done. 


ditional advantages to 
list them alphabetically. 
If you want more in- 
formation, write us. We 
now distribute more 
than a million-a-month. 
We have the staff, the 
means and the methods. 
We have references and 
proof aplenty. 

This is an _ invitation 
for three publishers to 
write to us. We hope 
they will . . . no obli- 
gation, whatsoever. 








EASTERN DISTRIBUTION CORPORATION 
National Distributors of Magazines 
15 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Wisconsin 2746-7 
CIRCULATION AND PROMOTION SERVICE 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 
American Weekly .... 16 4,648 American Legion Wk. 16 2,386 
Re a ere 32 4,498 The TGR cccceccccs 14 2,047 
Radio Digest ........ 20 3,750 CI 0609s sss 14 1,991 
NE aie eas git e ew 23 3,377 New Republic ....... 12 1,764 
ee er 23 3,362 Youth’s Companion... 8 1,364 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg). 12 2,770 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 4 1,010 
Youth’s Companion 15 2,659 
American Legion Wk. 17 2,528 September 28-30 Columns Lines 
CHENIER. cccoccccee 10 1,441 New Republic ...... 46 6,762 
i BR. évpeosenss 10 1,417 SE ko6 sda ed<c0 24 3,482 
New Republic ...... 7 1,129 pe 13 1,890 
September 7-13 Columns Lines Totals for September Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 612 104,123 Saturday Evening Post 2134 362,801 
Literary Digest ..... 137 + 20;909 Literary Digest ...... 472 71,800 
DA 60-5050 cadeee 90 =14,570 EE 5be58 6s sb0000' 339 54,739 
Pe” co sdeanrae ves 77 13,119 SS osccccevc a 269 45,867 
American Weekly 45 12,504 American Weekly .... 109 © 29,980 
Christian Herald 41 7,105 Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 186 28,335 
ME epcectdscarvence 46 6,507 Christian Herald 141 24,006 
DN «55 decay eusapwwe 40 5,849 Rare Re IRS eA 161 22,671 
Radio Digest ........ 18 3,452 DE <ttcauaesecesase 142 20,406 
DEE dshebodeceass 22 3,265 Se eee 102 19,201 
Youth’s Companion 17 3,048 ee 128 18,382 
American Legion Wk. 20 2,946 New Republic ....... 83 12,301 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg) 11 2,614 American Legion Wk. 72 10,408 
a 13 1,837 ere 70 9,921 
eee er ere 10 1,470 Youth’s Companion 55 9,398 
New Republic ........ 9 1,323 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 35 8,060 
eee 46 6,464 
September 14-20 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 576 97,999 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Literary Digest ..... 125 19,004 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 101 15,410 FICATIONS 
EE .ccevecseveces 76 12,236 Columns Lines 
I no asad ako 71 = 12,195 1. Vogue (2 issues).... 863 136,405 
Mae, DIGG 6600060 44 8,211 2. Ladies’ Home Journal 606 103,036 
Christian Herald 37 6,371 3. Harper’s Bazar ..... 574 96,544 
hes doachewes-e% 35 4,965 4. House & Garden 589 93,152 
EEE ee ee 34 4,896 5. Good Housekeeping... 595 85,217 
American Weekly .... 16 4,597 6. Town & Country (2is) 506 85,030 
Eye ee area 31 4,454 7. Country Life ...... 432 72,699 
oe eee 19 2,730 8. Woman’sHome Comp. 409 69,640 
American Legion Wk. 17 2,548 O. Vay DEP cc csccs 379 §=559,939 
Youth’s Companion 13 2,327 10. Maclean’s (2 Sept. is) 301 53,743 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.) 7 1,666 11. House Beautiful .... 331 52,345 
CEE osccccccee 11 1,562 es EL. 90 06, 0.000%0-0 353 50,524 
New Republic ....... i) 1,323 13. Pictorial Review .... 250 42,541 
14. Arts & Decoration... 238 40,110 
September 21-27 Columns Lines 15. Radio News ........ 267 39,322 
Saturday Evening Post 495 84,204 16. Cosmopolitan ....... 269 38,583 
Literary Digest ...... 113 17,207 17. Popular Science Mo. 260 37,254 
Sb ca gins orp ee 95 15,295 18. Delineatoe «0.005. 217 +=37,053 
MI oct ccc da-sieee 60 10,361 19. Pop. Mechanics (Pg) 163 36,652 
American Weekly .... 30 oe 206 35,116 
rere re ree 47 6,726 Php eer 201 34,308 
en RAR er 47 Se. BE EE oene v0.00 80-006 231 33,094 
Christian Herald 23 3,942 23. Physical Culture .... 224 32,119 
Radio Digest ........ 20 3,788 24. Normal Instructor 184 31,546 
a ee rere 23 3,377 25. Nation’s Business ... 205 30,241 
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Garden & Home Builder 


One of America’s Foremost Class Magazines 





HE more searching your study of this 

publication as to circulation, rate, edi- 
torial appeal and responsiveness, the more 
convinced you will be that it should be a 
part of any class magazine list you may be 
planning. 

With a circulation close to the 50,000 
mark and a contract rate of $315 per page 
on all orders placed before November 15th, 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER offers the 
best value in its field. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON CHICAGO SANTA BARBARA 


+ 
One of The Class Group 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF OCTOBER ADVERTISING 



















































































1925 1924 1923 1922 Totals 
SII, «5a dig asa tavace, ow r0 ae 50,524 46,077 50,215 37,918 184,734 
Maclean’s (2 Sept. issues) 53,743 44,464 40,074 39,228 177,509 
Physical Calture ..ccscces 32,119 29,509 29,643 35,054 126,325 
Review of Reviews ....... 29,183 29,904 30,604 31,458 121,149 
Perr 27,762 25,901 31,995 .30,793 116,451 
ee 38,583 25,985 27,241 21,402 113,211 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 26,400 26,233 27,711 26,373 106,717 
WOMEN WORK cccccsccces 27,002 25,830 27,776 24,540 105,148 
oo. ee ee 24,415 22,278 24,281 18,158 89,132 
PEED, sevcccescedupnese 22,300 18,734 21,229 20,555 82,818 
DRED  svcccceneensso 17,998 18,892 20,944 19,012 76,846 
nee Ae re *17,488 17,600 15,378 15,969 66,435 
Motion Picture Magazine .. 14,589 15,536 19,579 15,088 64,792 
PE cevccccccepsesevae 14,008 13,652 17,001 15,067 59,728 
POR. ccoccscsopeauseees 12,722 13,013 14,048 15,015 54,798 
eS SE er 14,668 15,048 10,677 9,026 49,419 
BE coccccccebceseccse 6,944 9,800 18,592 12,152 47,488 
Everybody’s 6,051 5,076 5,064 4,091 20,282 
Munsey’s ....... ba 4,634 4,311 4,928 4,018 17,891 
St. Nicholas 3,248 3,136 3,248 3,654 13,286 
—_—_ 444,381 410,979 440,228 398,571 1,694,159 

tHearst’s combined with Cosmopolitan. *New Size. 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Weems C2 fnwes) icieccs.s. 136,405 113,516 114,968 93,943 458,832 
Ladies’ Home Journal ... 103,036 85,974 97,112 87,290 373,412 
Beemmer’s TASR .ésiwess-s 96,544 86,597 82,827 74,912 340,880 
Good Housekeeping ...... 85,217 69,357 67,503 53,823 275,900 
Woman’s Home Companion 69,640 56,475 57,702 52,420 236,237 
Pictorial Review ........ *42,541 60,800 59,052 52,572 214,965 
MeCall’s .ccccccccvcscccce *35,116 *36,411 49,107 39,232 159,866 
eee MEE re 37,053 31,531 31,000 29,561 129,145 
Designer & Woman’s Mag. 34,308 28,436 25,477 25,275 113,496 
Modern Priscilla ......... 24,958 22,525 23,256 27,650 98,389 
Woman’s World ......... 20,421 19,000 17,706 18,950 76,077 
People’s Home Journal . 19,100 18,234 18,020 20,240 75,594 
People’s Popular Monthly 14,250 12,986 17,330 11,142 55,708 
PP eee 14,620 13,730 11,333 11,560 51,243 
Mother’s Home Life ...... 14,523 10,012 10,520 6,436 41,491 
* New Size. 747,732 665,584 682,913 605,006 2,701,235 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
House & Garden ........ 93,152 79,188 82,034 62,019 316,393 
Town & Country (2 issues) 85,030 68,280 66,038 56,607 275,955 
Country TAle ..ccesecscce $72,699 71,232 43,344 40,824 228,099 
Vanity Fair ......e.ceeee 59,939 48,740 50,343 37,270 196,292 
House Beautiful .......... 752,345 $47,835 35,462 29,864 165,506 
Popular Mechanics ........ 36,652 35,616 34,496 34,999 141,763 
Arts & Decoration ........ 40,110 29,526 28,812 33.982 132,430 
BOOMER. cpcccesdcbiveccoses 33,094 34,936 31,255 30,827 130,012 
Popular Science Monthly .. *37,254 * 34,330 28,064 24,071 123,719 
Nation’s Business ....... 30,241 25,885 20,812 14,465 91,403 
Field & Stream ... pow 22,930 20,506 23,309 18,732 85,477 
NE cdcievccconeseceses 17,805 17,019 19,118 14,552 68,494 
Science & Invention ..... 14,010 15,721 15,495 18,722 63,948 
Scientific American ...... 16,216 16,534 16,137 12,264 61,151 
National Sportsman ....... 12,556 13,271 14,815 14,973 55,615 
Outdoor Life ..........-- 13,702 14,182 13,876 11.857 53.617 
Outdoor Recreation ...... 10,627 11,432 12,165 12,633 46,857 
Worest & Siveam ......... 7,068 9,828 10,491 9,258 36,645 
655,430 594,061 546,066 477,919 2,273,476 
*New size. tChanged to four-column page. 
WEEKLIES (4 September Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post..... 362,801 307,600 $328,371 $274,281 1,273,053 
Literary Digest ....ccscoce 71,800 72,162 $74,225 $71,732 289,919 
American aed iacereteis 29,980 58,176 $78,726 44,007 210,889 
Collier’s ... Barents yin 45,867 34,431 $22,880 117,918 121,096 
Christian Herald aneeereee 24,006 17,166 116,466 20,579 78,217 
DE aieigadciete'eewodep enn 20,406 16,565 19,517 $18,745 75,233 
NEE socsecessnoehohes $18,382 17,780 19,168 18,152 73,482 
tFive issues. 573,242 523,880 559,353 465,414 2,121,88: 889 
GRAND TOTALS ....... 2,420,785 2,194,504 2,228,560 1, 946, 910 8,790,759 
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Make a mental note to get 
} Our Octob er Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 


a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’ 


Magazine—lIllustrated—Now on the Stands 














the Ladies 


His youthful letters 
opened again; his un- 
guarded confidences 
revealed. 

** * 
Gay, witty, debonair, 
the dashing young 
lieutenant made many 
feminine hearts beat 
more rapidly than was 
their wont. 

* * * 
Now is the attractively 
human side of the man 
presented by Douglas 
Freeman, brilliant 
Southern editor, in the 
October Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


Robert E. Lee Liked 


Lee, the man who loved 
a jest and delighted in 
the company of women, 
is pictured in letters 
treasured for years 
by lovely Southern 
women. 


“Lee and the Ladies” 
is one of the twenty 
features which make 
the October Scribner’s 
Magazine a galaxy of 
personalities, the il- 
lustrated magazine 
with the human 
touch. 











A manufacturer offers real money for the names of the several 


thousand folks who have recently shopped through the Scribner 


Fifth Avenue Section. 


ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP ff 




































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


Mest a man engaged in a busi- 
ness or profession necessarily 
maintain a continuously worship- 
ful attitude toward the work he 
does? Or may he be permitted at 
least an occasional smile at his own 
business, and an amused glance 
sometimes at his own efforts and 
actions? One of the greatest sur- 
geons in the country is noted for 
a satirical attitude concerning the 
pomposity, seriousness, and general 
uselessness of most surgeons and 
medicos, including himself. It does 
not seem to have injured his work 
or standing. Georges Clemenceau, 
who has done reasonably well in 
various governing jobs during his 
eighty-four years on this planet, is 
quoted as saying to his own Council 
of Ministers: “I am against all 
governments including my own.” 

A certain great lawyer is fond 
of holding forth at length on the 
peculiarities and faults of the legal 
profession; a popular banker has a 
similar reputation. Yet these ex- 
ceptions are probably outnumbered 
a hundred to one by those who con- 
sider their jobs the “holiest of all 
professions next to the ministry,” 
as the Schoolmaster has heard in- 
dividuals in all sorts of industries 
and professions express it. The 
produce men of a certain city meet 
to pass resolutions decrying the 
growing tendency to joke about a 
big butter and egg man from the 
Middle West and the owners of 
laundries take drastic steps to keep 
cartoonists and columnists from 
suggesting that anything funny or 
disagreeable can happen to a shirt 
or blanket in their laboratories of 
cleanliness and care. 

The Schoolmaster was led to 
think again of this great difference 
between the so-called average man 
in a business and some of the 
leaders when he heard the matter 
discussed as it applied to two ad- 
vertising agents—one able, serious 
and statistical, the other able, jolly 
and somewhat satirical. Both were 
presenting the same idea to the 
same manufacturer. In this case, 
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the man who waxed a little sar- 
castic at his own plan, and satirized 
his own work, won out over the 
man with the serious statistical 
presentation. The question pro- 
mulgated by the Schoolmaster at 
the beginning will probably never 
truly be answered as long as some 
men want only dry facts and a 
serious mien while others respond 
more readily to a far different ap- 
proach and attitude. 

Many a man who persisted in 
thinking that the whole. world was 
a madhouse and poked fun at all 
of us has been well paid by the 
world for his satiric criticism. Yet 
there are many Oliver Optic and 
Horatio Alger boys who stand high 
in the income tax lists. The ques- 
tion is too involved for the School- 
master to answer. 

_ There is one phase of the ques- 
tion, however, that seems to apply 
directly to the business of advertis- 
ing. There is still too great a ten- 
dency to speak of advertising as a 
thing apart instead of a definite and 
integral part of the manufacturers’ 
production, sales, financial and per- 
sonnel policy. This tendency on 
the part of some of us is what 
leads to the sort of criticism which 
annoys the butter and egg men. 

* * &* 


The Schoolmaster has often 
suggested that it is a good thing 
for hotels, department _ stores, 
railroad trains, steamships, and 
other big institutions of this kind 
to advertise to the customers or 
guests that they already have 
within their doors. 

Many institutions are already 
doing this most effectively, par- 
ticularly hotels. In a big hotel 
there is always a lot going on 
which a guest might not learn 
about unless he was told of it 
through some kind of advertising. 

A fine example of this kind of 
advertising has recently come to 
the attention of the Schoolmaster. 
It is a booklet put out in behalf of 
the Crescent Limited, a train run- 
ning between New York and New 
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The Day-and-Night Sign 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


Localized 


National Advertising 


HEN. prospects interested by 
your national advertising can 
find your dealers, your general pub- 
licity is most effective and productive. 
Flexlume electric day-and-night 
signe prominently and permanently 
display your trade name or mark be- 
fore your dealers’ stores, so that con- 
sumers know definitely where your 
product can be bought. Result, the 
maximum of returns from your na- 
tional advertising investment. 

You will be surprised how inexpen- 
sively you can prove Flexlume’s pro- 
ducing power by our try-out plan with 
a limited)number of signs on a quan- 
tity-price basis. 

We also build exposed lamp and 


other tyves of electric signs for 
those who prefer or require them 





FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 





Factories also at 
Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Oakland, 
Calif. and Tor- 

onto, Can. 


“Flezlume”’ Of- 
fices All Princi- 
pal Cities 
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SHATTERING ALL RECORDS! 
During the first half of 1925 





published more 2 National Ad- 
vertising than any other Los 
Angeles DAILY NEWSPAPER 
and more than all other Los 
Angeles evening newspapers 
COMBINED. 
REPRESENTATIVES 

G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 




















THE 
WINSTON-SALEM SENTINEL 


leads all North Carolina 
dailies in audited home cir- 
culation. 

Business is good in North 
Carolina’s largest city. 
THE Twin City SENTINEL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, No. Car. 














The Dominant Paper 
in the Lumber Field 
is the 








Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 




















are sent in by salesmen should be 
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Orleans. This folder supplies the 
usual information to be found 
in literature of this kind, but in 
addition it gives a table called a 
“train speed card,” which enables 
a passenger to while away the 
hours by estimating how fast the 
train is going. 

The folder tells the passenger 
that there are approximately forty- 
five telegraph poles to a mile. On 
this basis, the table furnishes the 
number of miles an hour the train 
is traveling, predicated on various 
speeds. For instance, if it takes 
36 seconds to pass 48 poles, the 
train is going one hundred miles 
an hour. The distance being 
traveled for more than a hundred 
other rates of speed is given. 


It is well othe that for years 
many concerns have had their 
salesmen carry cameras as part of 
their equipment. Thus, these sales- 
men are prepared to take a pic- 
ture of any interesting use or 
display of their products that they 
might encounter. 

Since the motion picture cameras 
have come into vogue a number 
of concerns, particularly in the 
industrial field, have added these 
machines, usually of the smaller 
types, to the paraphernalia of the 
sales department. 

One of the valve manufacturers, 
for example, uses its movie ma- 
chine to take a couple of thousand 
feet whenever the plumbers of a 
certain town or community get to- 
gether for a picnic, outing, clam 
bake or meeting of any sort. 
Later, the film is run at an indoor 
meeting of the same body. The 
exhibition of prominent plumbers, 
their wives, children and friends 
partaking of the festive clam, 
naturally pleases the audience. 

A bucket manufacturer has his 
salesmen take movies of any un- 
usual installation they run across. 
All the salesmen then carry these 
films with them to use in selling. 

Pictures have long been exten- 
sively used in industrial selling. 
Movies taken by the company’s 
own salesmen is an inieresting de- 
velopment in this respect. 

x *k x 








Some of the business cards that 
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Pacific 
Finance Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Lemuel Freer 
Manager 


Curlett & Beekman 
Architects 





*‘I made the selection of 
materials and equipment” 


Thus Lemuel Freer, manager of this beautiful new building, wrote 
us tke other day. He said: 

“I made tke selection of materials and equipment for our new build- 
ing and also was responsible for the general layout and the details of 
construction, finish and general mechanical equipment. 

“As I told you wken you were in Los Angeles, my experience in 
building management includes the construction and operation of twenty- 
one buildings in Canada and on the Pacific Coast. Naturally my ex- 
perience in operating and managing buildings has been very valuable 
in assisting me to plan and select materials and equipment which best 
enable tke economic oferation of a building after it is constructed, 
and which enables the building to produce the proper returns on the 
investment.” 

Among the products Mr. Freer selected are: American radiators, Warren 
Webster radiator traps, American Carbonic refrigerators, Paige Jones water 
softencrs, Royal flush valves, Whalebonite closet seats, Chicago faucets, Westing- 
house motors, Randall elevator controls, Hubble switches and plugs, Invincible 
vacuum cleaners, Corbin hardware, Western Venetian blinds, Onliwon paper fix- 
tures, Hockaday paint, Voightman steel sash, Bonded floors, Johns-Manville roof- 
ing, Cutler mail chutes, Yeoman house pumps, Sherarduct conduit, etc. 

You can reach ttese important building managers through their 
business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 





BUILDINGS AND 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4, B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
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Tue One Greatest ITEM 
or EXPENSE 


—to those who buy premiums in re 4 
is the loss in dead stock. Much of this 

is bound to accumulate even under the 
most a | buying. 


—Under our Premium oo, the pre- 
mium user r ties up no money in premium 
merchandise and "ues absolutely no loss 
from unused or damaged premiums. 


—Our entire stock of more than 2000 dif- 
ferent items is at the dis of our 
customer, for none of which he pays ex- 
cept as used. 
—Daily shipments are made to names 
= Se on ow those who use 
our Service 
Premiums ove sold by us, one at @ 
time as =. at the best Le ye job- 
bing prices, ee the actual oest of pack- 
ing and delivering 

—Booklets explaining our Service mailed 
on request - those stating the nature of 
their business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














Mail-Order Man of Experience 
and Ability Wanted. Preferably 
one desiring permanent connection 
with opportunity for advancement. 
Advertiser is a fire insurance com- 
pany manager, who is about to 
organize a casualty insurance com- 
pany to deal direct by mail with 
policyholders, who must become 
stockholders. Replies should give 
personal and business details. 
Address “L,’’ Box 268, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 














National Sailer 


Journal a the 
Flour, 
and Coreat Mille The only A. B. 
and A. B. P, paper fn’ the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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edited by a sales manager with a 
proper sense of restraint. The 
trouble seems to be that in many 
cases, these cards are originated 
by the salesmen themselves, and 
are put through according to their 
personal ideas of what is wanted. 

The Schoolmaster has just seen a 
collection of such cards, carefully 
filed by a business man who be- 
lieves that conservatism is abso- 
lutely desirable in a card of this 
character. It is a mistake to at- 
tempt radical innovations. 

Some of these cards carried 
catch phrases, printed beneath the 
names: 

“You'll be glad you granted me 
an interview after I have talked 
with you the first five minutes.” 

“Remember—it’s the really BIG 
man who is never too busy to see 
a little man who is doing his best 
to earn a living.” 

“Your time is valuable, 
is mine, for that matter.” 

“Tf I can’t see the big man of the 
organization I do not want to see 
anybody at all.” 

“How’s things? I think I have 
something to say to you that will 
be worth listening to.” 

“Anybody on business can get 
in to see the President of one of 
the greatest financial concerns in 
the country. Are you that kind of 
a man?” 

Such flippancies are out of place 
on any business card, is the opinion 
of the Schoolmaster. 

* * * 


but so 


When your dealers, or one of 
them, does something intensely 
original and practical, why not 
let the retail world know about 
it? The merchant with the inven- 

















CANADIAN ADV 
SmiTH. DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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163 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 





“What will a good 


Furnace cost me?” 


This question has been asked so often 
that I am discussing it here. I am going 
to tell you just what a good furnace 
will cost you, and also what doing 
without a good furnace will cost you, 
so you can choose for yourself. 
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“I get more good ideas from Printers’ Ink than 
from any other magazine which comes to my 
desk and I think it is worth many times the 


subscription price.” 
J. J. Walsh 


Secretary and Sales Manager 


Haynes-Langenberg individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
G. F. Langenberg President Yes Yes 
E. B. Langenberg Vice-President x - 

J. J. Walsh Secretary and 
Sales Manager . 96 


G. L. Kleeber 


Treasurer 
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The SIAMESE TWINS of SELLING 


Sales letter and catalog or sam- 
ples in one envelope. All reach 
customer in same mail. 

., DUBL-DUTEE “TWIN” MAILER 
"helps you sell when customers’ 
interest is greatest. Simplest, 
strongest, costs the least. Write for samples 
and prices. Manufacturers’ Agents Wanted 


CommercialEnv.Corp.3024Lemp, St.Louis, Mo. 


FOR RESULTS 


Use Fen s Monthly 
Farm Magazine 


THE AGRICULTOR 


406 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 























Illustrations and 
Photo Engravings 


We employ specialists who success- 
fully execute the following: 

Designs for letterheads, ‘abels, etc. 
Designs in black and white or colors 
for booklet and catalogue covers. Ad- 
vertising and pen and ink drawings 
for every known purpose. Photo re- 
touching for catalogue illustrating. 


ADOT CO., 127 W. 33d St., N. Y. Cit: 






















po TO ORDER 


K FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF SOUR STOCK CUTS 





108 South La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








SELL BY MAIL 


Direct to the Consumer 


The Mail Order Business is the shortest 
cut to profitable sales. 






Mail rder Advertisin 


a monthly magazine filled with in- 
spiring, constructive and instructive 
articles by the foremost men in mail 
order and advertising circles. Sub- 
scription price $1.00 a year. 
Specimen copy free on request 
MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 
Chicago, III. 





15 E. Huron St. 
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tive cast of mind will not object 
to the publicity—not if he is nor- 
mally human. And his brother 
merchants may be thus inspired to 
strive for similar achievements to 
the end that their purses and fame 
may be benefited. 

This is the policy followed by 
the National Carbon Company in 
its Eveready flashlight advertis- 
ing. Each time this advertiser 
hears of a retailer who has de- 
veloped a worth-while plan which 


actually increased the sales of 
Eveready flashlights, appropriate 
publicity is given to the fact in 


business-paper advertising. 

In recent electrical trade publica- 
tions, for instance, an entire adver- 
tisement is devoted to the Stroube 
Drug Company of Baton Rouge, 
La. This enterprising merchant 
had, in his store, a rack originally 
built to display magazines. Mr. 
Stroube hit upon the novel idea of 
stocking the rack with Eveready 
flashlights, batteries and lamps. 
The rack was splendidly suited for 
the purpose and set the line off 
to fine advantage. Then he featured 
the Eveready line in his local ad- 
vertising. 

Says the business-paper copy: 
“His confidence in Eveready as a 
business-builder was repaid with 
immediate and astonishing profit- 
able results . . . flashlight sales in- 
creased 500 per cent!” 

Mr. Stroube_ received some 
pleasant publicity. The National 
Carbon Company proved its point 
that when Eveready flashlights are 
well displayed and advertised they 
will move quickly. Other mer- 
chants will be tempted to put their 


think tanks to work. So every- 
body, apparently, is happy—and 
when business-paper advertising 


can accomplish alt that it is doing 
something decidedly worth while. 
* * * 


A recent magazine advertise- 
ment contained an illustration of 
a Cadillac car produced in fanci- 
ful colors. The artist who made 
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the drawing was not restricted as 
to the color scheme. All that was 
specifically required of him was 
that he should make the lines cor- 
rect so that the picture would be 
easily identified as being that of a 
Cadillac. 

Accordingly he put in color that 
no Cadillac car contained. It 
made a most attractive ensemble 
and was counted upon to call at- 
tention to Cadillac only in a gen- 
eral way. 

But in five specific instances well- 
to-do Cadillac prospects wrote the 
company ordering a car “painted 
just like this one.” Two of the re- 
quests came from New York and 
three from Western States. The 
company, of course, took a great 
deal of pleasure in filling the 
orders. The artist’s conception of 
attractive coloring for Cadillac was 
found to be feasible and usable. 

This would seem to indicate 
that, after all, discriminating buy- 
ers do note the details of an ad- 
vertisement and are influenced by 
them. The proper use of color in 
advertising unquestionably _ sells 
merchandise and the Cadillac peo- 
ple are not the first to find it out. 


“Radio Retailer & Jobber” 
Advances C. A. Darling 


Cc. A. Darling has been appointed 
Western manager of Radio Retailer & 
Jobber, New York, and will .make his 
headquarters at Chicago. He has been 
doing circulation work for this publi- 
cation for the last two years. 








Lewis M. Billingslea has joined the 
staff of A. H. Billingslea, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York. 














CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Open for oe with a live, 
growing newspape' 

Now Classificd “Manager of one of 
the largest newspapers in the East. 
This paper carried over 7,000,000 
lines of Classified in 1924 and will 
do better in 1925. (Formerly with 
The Basil L. Smith System.) 

An experienced director and or- 
ganized of classified departments. 

Long experience in promoting and 
bu'lding permanent volume. 

Will furnish unquestioned produc- 
tion records and proof of ability 

Would be interested in straight 
Salary or drawing account and per- | 
centage of increase. | 

Age 35, oe Gradu. 

Address ‘‘U,’’ Box 125, Printers’ Ink. 
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GET BETTER 
CIRCULATION 


For Your Magazine 


by using improved methods. 
We'll show you how. 23 
years’ experience. Write for 
particulars. 


Reading Service League 
Henry Vonderlieth, Mgr. 
116 W. 39th St., New York 

















Advertisement Writer 


Wanted 


One who can write interesting, 
informative, Department Store, in- 
stitutional and merchandise copy 
for high grade Eastern store. Sub- 
mit two or three specimens (not 
more) and give details of posi- 
tions held, age and salary wanted, 
which will be considered confi- 
dentially. 


Address “X,” Box 115, Care of 


Printers’ Ink 





Sales Manager 


Specialized 13 years Food 
Company, 16 years actual 
sales experience, last five 
directing sales. At present 
employed. 35 years old. 
Married. 


Address “W.,” Box 114, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





old-t pe thum) tacks. This slot- 
ted-head, self-lifting tack ia:ts a iifetime. 
Poeked 1 doz. to box and 2 doz. on blocks avoTwea 
uf 6. Dealers or direct. 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE: Monthly consumer maga- 
zine Pacific Coast, live specialized field, 
established 1922. Owner’s major inter- 
ests elsewhere reason for selling. Ad- 
dress Box 321, Printers’ Ink. 


Get your copy of our Bulletin 
of Publishing Properties for Sale. 
Address HARRIS-DIBBLE CO., 
345 Madison Ave., New York City. 


An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lc a name, including postage direct to 
the .consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


J . 1 
Printing Salesman 
I wish to represent printer in or near 
N. Y.—one specializing in long runs, 
publications and general job work, or 
will act as broker. Box 319, P. I. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Wanted for a fast growing National 
Weekly Newspaper. Circulation now over 
one-quarter-of-a-million. Must have en- 
tree into agencies and national advertis- 
ers on Pacific Coast. One who has some 
papers now, but not toomany. He will be 
well supported by national and direct- 
mail advertising. Preferably a Mason. 
Give all details including papers you are 
now carrying in first letter. Write Gen- 
eral Manager, 219 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE SALES 
SERVICE, recently organized, wishes 
to secure connections with reliable firms 
dealing in the chief students’ supplies, 
such as jewelry, pennants, pillowcases, 
blankets, golf apparel, athletic goods, 
etc., and with firms manufacturing 
household goods, which can be sold di- 
rectly to the home,—on brokerage basis. 
Many small and middle size college town 
stores do not carry full “college” lines; 
therefore the opportunity to sell to tke 
collegiate trade is excellent. Write for 
further information, stating, withal, what 
you have to offer in the above lines. Jnter- 
collegiate Sales Service, Watertown, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
Reputable printing concern with com- 
plete service organization for the execu- 
tion of Catalogues, Booklets, Circulars, 
etc., is open for an Al man who controls 
accounts. Splendid opportunity for man 
who can produce results. Box 303, P. I. 
































One of the foremost business papers 
has an opening for a young man in the 
advertising service department. Write 
giving full details, including salary ex- 
pected. Box 996, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Artist for permanent connec- 
tion with Middle West advertising 
agency. Must be experienced and capa- 
ble of handling good class of work. Good 
opportunity. Salary according to ability. 
Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Display Salesmen: We 
manufacture Genuine Photographs for 
window and counter displays, also a com- 
plete line of direct-mail advertising, and 
have a few choice territories open for 
high grade salesmen, commission basis, 
exclusive territory. Address The Garra- 
way Company, Rutherford, New Jersey, 
giving full particulars as to experience, 
references, etc., in first letter. 


Technical Advertising Writer wanted by 
large manufacturing concern in Eastern 
Pennsylvania to prepare copy for Trade 
Paper Advertisements, Folders, Cata- 
logues, etc. Young man with some expe- 
rience in writing and ability in making 
layouts preferred. Must have technical 
education or experience. Write, giving 
full details of education, experience and 
salary expected. Box 999, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY 


3 or 4 young men, age 25-30, with ambi- 
tion to get ahead, and willingness to 
spend 4 to 6 months in hard work with 
moderate income while laying substantial 
foundation for the future. Exceptional 
opportunity in unique sale organizing 
work in Long Island, Westchester and 
New York State. Give complete infor- 
mation and references. Box 315, P. I 


Wanted—A man thoroughly familiar 
with mail order work, especially selling 
goods through agents, both upon the cask 
in advance and credit or trust plans. 
One familiar with systems of keeping 
accurate records, one who has a proven 
record and can give the best of refer- 
ences. Must be old enough to have al- 
ready accomplished something in this 
line. No attention given letters unless 
full details accompany the letter. 

dress at once. Box 997, Printers’ Ink. 




















Classified Solicitor—a fast growing eve- 
ning paper in upper New York State 
has an opening for a classified Solicitor 
who understands the many details of 
Classified Solicitation. The man I want 
must be a plugger and not afraid of hard 
work, which has its proper reward. This 
paper has made remarkable gains in the 
past six months and seeks a man who 
can keep pace with the department’s ef- 
forts. State age, experience and refer- 
ence in first letter. Moderate salary t 
begin—advancement depends upon ability, 
Address Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 
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A Manufacturing Concern in New 
Jersey requires an energetic young man 
with a college education who is will- 
ing to work his way up in an organiza- 
tion. Address Box 998, Printers’ Ink. 
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Who Wants Me? I’m a young woman, 
30, with 10 yrs.’ exp. as executive, sec 
retary, copywriter, sales and direct-mail 
manager. Versatile, intelligent with in- 
itiative, Present salary $50. Box 311, P.I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 
Someone to share splendidly furnished 
office. Desk room for one or two per- 
sons. Room 205-A, Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. 


ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE TO HIRE 
12 years’ successful experience, good copy, 
better letters, resultful mail campaigns, 
special work, full time, part time, serving 
locally or country-wide. Box 994, P. I. 


Acme Coin Mailers 
Made in 12 styles. Large advertising 
space. Holds money securely. Dodd 
Printing Co., Fort Madison, lowa. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST, young man seeks steady posi- 
tion with reliable agency or publication. 
Good opportunity main object. Eighteen 
months’ general experience. Start $25. 
Box 308, Printers’ Ink. 


Space Buyer—Now employed. 24. College 
trained, married, desires position East. Six 
yrs.’ exp. Capable managing office, check- 
ing and forwarding depts. in addition. 
Excellent references. Box 306, P. I. 


Experienced Free-Lance Artist 
of proven ability desires office space with 
progressive agency. Will render a 
complete art service on free-lance basis. 
Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


COLLEGE MAN 
24, desires position in advertising agency 
or department. Will adapt himself to 
practically any work while learning the 
game. Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


FREE LANCE; high-type illustrations 
and lettering. Work guaranteed or no 
charges. Box 992, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
Young man, 24, thoroughly experienced 
detail work; supervised direct mail cam- 
paigns, handled printing, originated sales 
letters, folders, leaflets. Box 309, P. I. 


Ready for a Big Job 


Eight years copy chief leading N. Y. agen- 
cies in charge of important accounts. 
Now adv. mgr. directing mail sales for 
famous N. Y. mfr. Box 995, P. I 























Sales-Advertising Director. Exp. spe- 
cially valuable in knit goods field; a high 
grade man who knows hosiery merchandis 
ing; formerly advertising agency manager 
and business builder. Age 38, married, 
Christian, earnings $10,000 yearly, loca- 
tion vicinity N. Y. preferred. Box 313, P.I. 


COPY WRITER OR ASSISTANT 
25, with convincing samples of his work. 
Christian. College trained. Four and one- 
half years’ experience covering all 
phases of advertising. He seeks real op- 
portunity with agency or manufacturer. 
His portfolio mirrors his ability. Ad- 
dress Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising man at present employed 
as General Sales Manager of well known 
International paper, is open to a good 
proposition. Has vast knowledge of ex- 
port advertising, has lived in Orient and 
knows the European and Colonial Field. 
Well acquainted with all advertisers and 
advertising agencies. Box 320, P. I. 











Young woman with advertising agency 
and other business experience wants a job 
with real work and real money in it. Col- 
lege graduate, age 29, Christian, unmar- 
ried. Experience; marketing investigatio: 1S, 
and reports, some writing, department 
store selling, stenography and ce rou- 
tine. Beginning salary $40. Box 301, P. I. 


Agency Executive. High grade man avail- 
able; 7 yrs. organizer, accounts manager 
and business getter, 4 yrs. manufacturers’ 
sales and adv. dir. Valuable exp. in mail- 
order and in jobber-retailer_merchandis- 
ing in hosiery field. Age 38, married. 
Christian, earnings $10,000 , eer 
N. Y. preferred. Box 312, « 


Sales Stimulator—With ten years of 
constructive and creative selling, seeks a 
real opportunity with a large Eastern 
manufacturer of products deserving of 
intelligent advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Knows the dealer’s angle and prob- 
lems, and how to secure his active sup- 
port. Aggressive, enthusiastic and 
unquestionable character. Box 317, P. I. 











I’m ready for a beginner’s job with 
either an agency or a _ sizable ad- 
vertiser in Chicago. Seven years a 
salesman but intend eventually to write 
copy. Twenty-nine. Graduate of Uni- 


versity of Illinois. Married, n 
only _ livin wage for the first six 
months. rite me at Box 318, Print- 


ers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





Young, Single Man of Twenty-Five, 
desires opportunity in advertising, sales- 
promotion, house-organ or publicity 
field. Has broad general education, wide- 
ly traveled, three years’ business experi- 
ence, exceptional ability in writing vig- 
crous, homely, human, and humorous 
material. Some experience in copy, edit- 
ing, and writing for the press. Want to 
develop through hard work with organi- 
zation that needs this sort of timber. Will 
start in any capacity, at any moderate 
salary. Box 305, P. I., Chicago Office. 








. 

Specialty Salesman 
Thirty-two years of age, twelve years’ ex- 
a selling Fay nee candies, and 

roducts in the Metropolitan district 
= 5 astern States, thoroughly acquainted 
with all angles of merchandising would 
like to connect with some reputable firm, 
as he can see no future in his present 
position—willing to spend some time in 
factory, shipping room or office studying 
line. A capable, reliable and energetic 
worker. Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 
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A word about Sacred Cows. 


‘‘There are five vital facts about 
our business: First, Second, Third, 
Fourth and Fifth. I know noth- 
ing about advertising, myself. 
But if I were an advertising 
man, every single advertisement 
. &£iv Se” 


@ 4 sales manager, or president, who 
himself probably graduated from a sell- 
ing job on the road, knows the futility 
of putting stereotyped phrases in the 
mouths of his salesmen. 


Q Sacred Cows may have their place, 
but in superstition rather than in busi- 
ness. Our job is to make your advertis- 
ing as live and result-producing as your 
human salesmen. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 
CAdvertising 


g 






1214 Locust St, Philadelphia 
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Chicago Daily Tribune 
sets new circulation mark. 















The average daily circulation 


for the month of September 
was 673,901—a high water 
mark in Tribune history. 


The present line rate of 
The Tribune was fixed 
when the daily circulation 
was 615,000. Advertisers 
are now reaching 673,000 
readers for the price of 
615,000 circulation. 


The he Chicags Tribune 


(irHE Worto's GREATEST NEWSPAPERIA 
Circulation Over 670,000 Daily; Over 1,000,000 Sunday 











of The Chicago Tribune — 


























